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INTRODUCTION 

N o life of Charles Dickens has been -wiitten since his 
collected' letters were published by the Nonesuch Press 
m 1938.* These letters not only provide new biographical 
material, but throw light on the difficult temperament of a 
writer who said of him«lf that his mveniive faculty must be 
allowed to master his whole oostence. Owing to his un- 
usual psychological make-up Charles Dickens has bean the 
subject ofseveral mutually contradictory appreciations. One 
Hograpber has seen In him a satirist and a woman hater, 
another a man living ha hfa m a trauma, another an exemplar 
of applied Christianity, another a neurotic and highly dis- 
agre^le sentmientali^ another a social reformer with a 
tendency towards Marrian views, while to the commonalty 
the mere name of Dickens conjures up the cosy fireside, the 
joys of home, glowing hearts and Christmas largess. 

Dickens was an adept m what be called laying bis hand upon 
die time, and m doing this became the recognised exponent 
of the F_ngti<h charaaer to Vlctonan England, and not to 
Victorian En^and only, but to the world. He revealed the 
masses to the classes in one country and the people of all 
lands understood what he had to say In tntc and truthful 
words Bigdiot summed up the universality of his appeal. 

The penetrating power of tha remarkable genius among 
all dasses at home is not inferior to its difiuaivc energy 
abroad. The phrase 'Tiouschold book Km, when apphed 
to the works of Mr Dickens, a peculiar propriety There 
is no contemporary Fn ^lA wiltei whose worlu are read 
so generally dirough tbe whole house, who can gn/e 
pleasure to the servant as well as to the mistress, to tbe 
children as well as to the master 

Dickens was a purely msanctive u-nter and the creator of 
the democratic novcL He was the first novelm to give the 

Tit LtOtn tf derkt Didcmi edited by Walter Dctier Kooesacb 
Pma. jvoit. 193!. 

lx 



X CHARLES DICKENS 

common people of Europe tlic sentiment of a contagious 
democratic fraternity. Cor ad cor logmtur^ for it is heart alone 
that can spealc to licart 

Tlie first and greatest book on Charles Did ens v.'ns v ritten 
seventy years ago ^ John Forster, its author, apologised for 
making tlie letters he had received from liis friend, ‘ieuters 
of unexampled candour and tnithfulness’, the basis of his 
nairauve, but it turned out to be an excellent method of p-e- 
sentanon. The book is readable and as interesting: its 

prototype, The Life and JPorhs of Goethe, by George Leucs, 
anotlier masterpiece of Victonan biographs . 'File x aluc of 
Forster’s record is in no way diminished by the Gennan 
criticism tliat it is not so much a biography ns an anaR tical 
collection of letters and memoranda, nor is it invalidated ny 
tlie fact that he eliminated certain people and certain episodes 
from his stor}' vutli die aim of presenting a Did.ens so 
consistently great and good as to compel the homage of 
postenty Despite us planned limitations, the book remains 
and must remain die indispensable monument to friendship 
and genius diat it was constructed to be 

Until his own marnage in 1856 Forster, for tx^'cnty years, 
had been Dickens’s close companion and the recipient of liis 
confidences After that date a comparative estrangement 
developed betv^een diem, and as the fnendship dv.mdled in 
intensity, Forster’s account of Dickens Hags bodi m intimac} 
and accuracy He says himself that for die last years he had 
to draw on The Uncommercial Trai cllcr for detailed informa- 
tion The Letters pnnted by die Noncsucli Press (between 
eight and mne diousand in number) supplement die material 
provided for us by Forster Tliey rev'eal Dickens’s motive 
for speech and action, dirow^ hght on the composition of his 
books and show^ die great emotional strain under w'hich many 
of them v/ere w^ntten They also dispel die illusion diat their 
. author w^as a merety insular liumonst and prove diat the 
handicap of a defective education did not prevent his becom- 
ing a continentally-minded man Fie liked and understood 
' The Life of Charles Dtckens,hy1o\\n¥ots\CT 3Vols 1S72-4 
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fotognm, leamt to taJk French and luJun fluentlj and felt 
as much at home in France and Ital) as he d»d In Engbmth 
When he died Genoese ness-spapera carried tlte headline // 
/astro Corh Dickens i mono, 

Consaous of possessing great ttstnxs of pop-rr, Dichens 
was so responsive to stimulus from u-iihout and to irtspira 
tion from udihio dot be surprised people b) lus capaatj for 
ftdspodon- His spontaneity sras amazing, he u-as for e^T^ 
bursting out in new directions and It U doubtful »hcihcran^*- 
one of his oum day really took the measure of hrs pctsomlit) 
He '^’sa something of an crugma to lus conicmpot^cs and he 
remains something ofan enigma to us. It docs not make him 
less of one to knoa hoa uidesprtad nru his influence abroad 
boa Tolstoi condemned parliamentary government on die 
strength of hrs books ond hoa Moltke and his stalT olBcm 
based ihdr flppreoauons of the English character on Ptrkntxck 
and ZjitU Dome 

PcTN-adve in Influence, Dickem ts embedded deep in our 
rudonal mind. NVe cannot Ignore him e^■en if ut u'ould, 
and, Ukirrg or disliking him, wr have to admit that he is one 
of the great pivxital authors of England Nothing has c\-er 
been quite the same for Englisli folk since Dickens published 
hisnoi*els, for he faced the stupefying pburudeofanonymous 
human fates and ga^‘e Uiem s-ahie, humour and Inadcni. 
More than dus, his letters and his s pee ch es make it clear that 
in Dickens wr ha\r to red^on udeh a seer as well as a very great 
novTlist. No one of hn day understood the condition of 
England better or saw more plainly hou the dead aeight of 
conservatism for its omti take icntW not to presenr but to 
stifle the essential genius of our people. As read of Ins 
bfdong ertrsade against Illiteracy, sdle industrial conditions 
and slumdora, of ha contempt for the misuse by nch men ol 
padhmentary opportunities of procrasdnauon, ue sec how 
inentable it was that in the end he should appeal to the people 
to educate themselves for self ^•emment by means of the 
Mechanics Institutes, Polytechnics and Athenaeums that they 
through their okti thnft and Intelligence had brought into 
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being By tlic classes lie was regarded, \vitli fev evccptions, 
as an cniertainer, die masses as a social reformer To a 
class-ndden country he gave the watciword, *iMcn must get 
together in good citizenship’, to a class-conscious cornmunitj 
he preached class fusion as die best corrective to the confusion 
of class warfare. 

Odicr great writers, Victor Hugo for example, liasc found 
themselves instinctively in opposition to the society of their 
day and for one reason or another have been ihrov n out from 
the country of their birth. Dickens, in spite of his fights for 
humanit}'’ and justice, alienated no one among his compvitriots, 
earned the worship of countless thousands of renders and n-as 
taken to all hearts. The people of England responded to tiic 
fiery radiation of a soul which in some mjstcrious %'.ay ex- 
pressed their being in a manner the} recognised as their \cr} 
own Such an achievement is as inexplicable as it is unique 
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THE FAMILY BACKGROUND 

A man, a pfrsomi ^ucmJfruy^ u iSt f^eef /Umamnan, 

R. W EXftMO'< 

r f B/^aJh Hoau u Is bid down u a mebncholy midi diat 
even great men ha^'C ihdr poor rebuons To be a great 
nun and to ha\*e none but poor fcbiions uus tlw lot of 
Quries EHckens, «ho liv'ed in a day when a famil> back 
ground. In so far aa it connoted o stauon m Eodct>, tvas apt 
to tether a boy for life- Though ndiher povenj nor loa h 
nesa of birth can any longer be \dewed as locbl fbautra, the^ 
must soil be reckoned u*ith m suing up the influences Uut go 
to ibe condiaoning of posonabiy In the case of Charles 
Dickens they ^•cre of bask slgmJicancc, for Ms horror of 
patronage and dmnat of die amtoenUesystem masquerading 
as rqiresentanve g o vernment In the England of lus day was 
prob^I) as much due to the fact diat liii bdier liad been 
brought up In the servants quarters of ilut t>‘pica) source of 
place and pou'cr — a pobucal country house — as that he him 
self had s hard and lonely Hglit to tvin a niche in the temple of 
privilege. 

Hts grandlaihcr, “Vniham Dickens, began bfc as a footman, 
and after marrying Lady BUndford s Itousemaid, Dizabeth 
Ball,* became steward at Crewe Hail, the seat of John Crewe, 
KLP for Chester This couple had tu-o sons, William and 
John, and In the year of John t birth (lySj) William Dickcni 
died. For thirty five }Tan his uidow remained on at the 
Hall as housekeeper When pensioned In i Sao, she settled in 
lodgings in Oxford Street, and there, as in the room at Crewe 
Hall, this vivacious little woman spun storks for the djiWren 
who visited her Among these diiWren was her grartdson, 
Charles, who was to keep her memory for «« g reen In the 
wise and kindly figure who move* tlirough the pages of B/cai 
’ See Rc{;tftcr Sc C«o(s*«, ibnom Squam 

I B 
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House as ^,Irs Rounccwell, Iiousckccpcr to Latl> Dcdlod at 
Chesney Wold 

The Crewes miercstcd themselves m Mrs Did ens’s ho^s, 
saw to their education, placed William in the uorld, and 
obtained for John, through their friend Mr. Canning, a clerl - 
ship in die Navy Pay Office This v as an ad.aniagcous 
start m life, as it raised the young man to what v ould nov he 
called a post in the Civil Service and assured him of /jo a v c ir 
Just about the time John Dickens took up his job (1805) 
another young man, Thomas Culliford Barrov , was nomin- 
ated to a clerkship in the same oflicc through the interest of his 
fatlier, Charles Barrow, a senior supervisor in the department. 
The turn young men became friends, John Dickens v.as intro- 
duced to Thomas Barrow’s family and m due course fell in 
love with his sister, Elizabeth, whom he married in 1S09 
at St Mary-le-Strand One gets the impression that the 
Barrow's did not care much about die alliance and it m.ay be 
supposed that as members, however humble, of the bureau- 
cracy running England, diey considered themselves a cut 
above die housekeeper’s son Anywaiy when Charles 
Dickens many years later announced to this maternal uncle 
his own engagement, he expressed regret that famil) lojalt^ 
prevented him from bnnging his young bndc to a house in 
whicli his fadier w^as not received. In later years he vv as to 
condemn ‘the accurs&d gentility’ and 'subscrv lousncss’ that 
had eaten die heart out of die body politic of England, by 
which he meant its soaal structure in his day Had the shoe 
not pinclied his owm foot in his tender )ears he might not, so 
early, have been made aware how' badly it fitted die England 
into which he was bom 

We will now look at die odier side of the genealogical 
picture and see whedier die Barrows had reason to be proud 
of their station Possibly their relationship to Sir John 
Barrow,^ second secretary^ of the Admiralty from 1804 to 1845, 

* It has been suggested tliat Mrs Micattbcr’s references to her ’inniientnl 
relations’ and their ignonng of repeated requests im> In\e originated in Mrs. 
Dickens’s appeals to Sir John Barrow. 
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nu) hx\x In\r<trd tlicm uiih a of jmponjncr^ Iml dai 
molt to urxe c\tmi hjir Km ticAconf 2)\ tV cordoct of 
Qmtrt IUrn3’»i, John Diclcn^* 6ihn fn Ia^», at |}?i? 
umc of fui miiTUpr, trot CJjtcf Condu tor cf 'fm'nk Jet 
Tcraft , a rrpomj' Ic apppintrtT'l on^inj'’ ^ iih it a wlir) of 
£y\o 3 ttor Part of ^lf I) non t nmJ. (o diipatdi 
monf> ufxJcr imcd pun! lo iKc tnii prn^ ['J\7n rjih, 
Pommcmtlx, Sltofmrt and Oatl^Tt uhkh nfrfv<-\ K eh 
earned b% mean pfjfipmt bil’< fi*f £.^"^ ratJj. T7>^ KI » 
UTTC pantftj upon xt acrmini L) } mio!f •» CK f 

Conductor and tndorKd In iK Pajrvjt cr lo iV Njw 
Board. Some tn-o )Tan after |jn da-pt ter > rurni^c Mr 
Bamm made up Mi account Jn llic utoal naj a-d Kinin! Jt 
to iHc Pa^*m3tJCT «ho, at imdortol it aod forn-art^cd 
It 10 Ujc Sat-j DoartL It a I amf)ifig lutpnw* for ^fr 
IlirTtnc tihen, ini od of iK odi ind-n jd frr, a m < f 
Extent amiTtl «iih tl.r oflidjl crplarutton tK-t, at tlje Ch»W 
Cbnduaor %'ii juijvcttd of hanrp none) m hand an 
hijuirY Into prcMooi aceounn Had Irm omnj mit tnh t’vc 
rtauH thata^'rtt HaUncr loilv tuncof nratft li jr i* wu*- 1 
pounds, u-ai fenind to rtrit a^-plnu Km. I urtHcr itnriiipa 
uon aboard that as NIr Parfoar imcr haJ cn ct-tTv 
application for an Impmx till fta.rJ a fai.c luljior il c 
deficiency m-ji rven Irrprr than u-at at firtt o’cm’j rj Mr 
Barrem at once rrupned IJ* appotmmmi and n etiirtrauon 
pkaded ten clnUrm and fli I.ea]i!i. cttmtrul pftt- 

cccdinps UTTC Jnitlrutcd apuntl lum I e left 1 n-UrwI.* 
THoyph It »-ai a skiminp I inmoi lo Ids fimdt it docn nnt 
aeem to hair aficcini thdr careen adtrrtclj I iJi tlurd t<>n 
John llenrj^ alrrad) a lurrlticr of Craj $ Inn amj bn 
seponer for the T/w/, and THonui, lui cldcii itm, clerk in 
the Pnze Brandi of the Nav) l*ay Oilier tt-ai allomrd to 
qualify for tlw coniiderable pension of jC**to a jrar IIn 
second ion, Edm-ard, mamed fo Janet Hon the mInJaiunsf 

* For dmJl* ef ihc Bwnr*" l<v7or*i wr Adirlrthy ^ rry T j- coctt- 

•pooiowc. PuLk. nrewj OAa Qa«Ml (n P^t$^ /JUuO/v W 
Min CUt^ itorrf 
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n^i\y not Ittivc mtidc good ns v/c find Chiirlcs Did cns mcfullj 
paying a jC57 debt for liim in One daughter, Marj', 

V. as married to a naval lieutenant, Allen, and the other, 
Elizabeth, with wliom we are directly concerned, to the rn\y 
pay clerk, John Dickens These facts, though not of any 
intrinsic interest, give atmosphere and perspective to the 
family background and show that it comprised a soaal posi- 
tion Rom which It was possible to slip dov n We can find 
no excuse in this ancestral record for tlic failure of C harics 
Dickens’s father to keep his own head abov c v atcr or sub- 
merge his children in a sea of poverty. IIis arcumstanccs 
were not so very good, but they were not so bad as tncvitablj 
to bring him to destitution or his family to neglect The clue 
to his misfortune must have lam in his ov, n habits or character. 

John Dickens had married on ;^zoo a year and had taken his 
v/ife to live at Landport * A daughter, Fanny, w'as bom in 
i8io and a son, Charles, in 1812 Both were christened at St 
Mary’s, Portsea No foursquare account of John DicKcns 
exists He IS alluded to by a woman friend of the family as 
‘an old buck’ who dressed W'cll and w'as always fingering the 
large bunch of seals attached to his watch Charles some- 
times spoke of him with an admiring affection he ncv^cr ex- 
tended to his modier, and at otlier times groaned at the 
finanaal handicap imposed on him by his father’s irresponsible 
running-up of bills He seems to have been a jovial oppor- 
tunist wntliout money sense, who borrowed Rom anyone 
foolish enough to mafe liim cash advances Unlike little 
Nell s grandfather m The Old Curiosity Shop^ he does not seem 
to have been a gambler though he indulged a taste for 
expensive wnnes The debt that landed him in the Marshalsca 
in 1834 for the second time w'as incurred to a wine mercliant, 
but w'^hat tlie nature of the debt w'as that caused his first arrest 
in 1824 IS not revealed There w'^as nev'cr a time in young 
Charles s life when he did not hear of money difficulties, nev er 
a time w'hen he could believe his feet were planted on a rock, 
‘ 387 Commeraal Road, Portsmoudi, once Mile End Terrace. 
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ood the memory of the shifting sands through which he as 
tt child had stumbled made lilm desperately armoin in later 
yean to secure that solid footliold which a steady income 
alone can eosure. 

Naval pay clerks had no fixed residence and were liable to 
be pushed about the country ot-ehort notice In 1814 John 
Diiiens was transfored to Somenei House and lodged him 
self and ftuuily at 10 Norfolk Street, near the Middlesex 
HospitaL In 1817 he was shifted to Qnihanv. Thdr house 
was Ti Ordnance Terrace* on the border-line bera-ecn 
Chatham and Rodtester, where (according to the Rate Book) 
he lived till Lady Day 1821 Mrs. Alien, Mrs, Dickens s 
widowed wter lived with them and shared expenses. Her 
Commander husband had been droutted at Rio but by tSsi 
she bad engaged herself to marry Surgeon Lamcrt of the 
Chatham Hos^tal who w suppo^ to be Dr Slammer in 
Pfobtwt Wlien she re-marn^ the John Dickens famil), 
father, mother and five children, mcn-ed for the retnainder of 
the assignment to Chatham (1811-3) into a dteaper Irouse, 
18 Sl Marys Place, The Brook, ^hcre James Lamm, Mrs. 
Allen s stepson, boarded with them. A OulS's Dream ef a 
Star Is said to be a remlmsccnix of childhood at Si, Ma^s 
Place. 

No one can hope to reconstruct the family arcumstances 
precisely, nor Indeed would It be Interesting to do so, but it fa 
iomedung of a clue to know that when Charles was eiglit 
years old his father was earning jCjjo a jrar, more than the 
eqm\’alent of £700 a >Tar co-day, and that whoi they first got 
to Chatham, he with his sister Fanny attended a day school 
Their nurse, Mary Weller, described Charles as a terrible boy 
to read His custom was to sit with his book in his left hand, 
holding his wrist with his ri^t, and constantly moving ft up 
and down and at the same tiinc sudang hfa tongue * In spite 
of chronic shortness of cash John Dickens managed to acquire 

' Now No. 3. Huria EQen (iSt^ tad Frederidc Wlffiani (ilio) bom 
hoc. 

atauy .^curfu br R. Lowoo. 
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a collection of cheaply-produced novels including Roderick 
Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Robinson Crusoe, The Arabian Nights, The 
Tales of the Genu and Don Quixote It was Smollett’s transla- 

tion of Gil Bias that introduced Charles to die greatest of the 
picaresque stories In one* of die many true passages in 
David Copperfield he speaks of die company of this ‘glonous 
host’. ‘They kept alive my fancy and my hope of something 
beyond that place and time’, and he could console himself m 
trouble by impersonating from out this host his favounte 
characters . I have been Tom Jones for a week together, 
I have sustained my own idea of Rodenck Random for a 
month at a stretdi ’ When he diought of these books in later 
years, the picture always came into his mind ‘of a summer 
evemng, the boys at play in die churchyard and I sitting on 
my bed reading as if for life’. And he was reading for life. 
Read and re-read by this alert, sensitive boy, diese books 
opened up for him a hmidess world of adventure and romance 
One of Charles Dickens’s happiest recollections was of trips 
down the Medway to Sheemess on the Navy Pay Office yacht 
Chatham, a high-stemed, cutter-ngged craft pierced with 
circular ports, dating from the time of die Commonwealth, a 
sluggish boat except in a stiff breeze. In view of die part it 
was to play in Great Expectations, the convict hulk, ‘roofed 
like a Noah’s Ark’, that lay off the dockyard must also be 
mentioned Another early memory was diat of a visit to the 
theatre in London to see the great clown Gnmaldi, whose 
Memoirs he was as an adult to edit Yet another was the 
‘Lines’ review of the 43rd and 52nd Light Infantry descnbed 
in Pichvick But the best memory of all was that of lus 
schoohng with William Giles, son of die Bapnst minister, 
William Giles, of Providence Chapel on The Brook Young 
Giles’s school was made up of his own brodiers and sisters 
and the children of officers and naval employees, and he estab- 
lished It in a largish house on the comer of Rhode Street and 
Best Street ad)ommg Clover Lane Giles, who had been 
at Oxford and was an ‘accomphshed scholar’, recognised 
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8 CHARLES DICKENS 

aty, close to the arboured tea-gardens at Chalk Farm Most 
wnters on Dickens describe it as a squalid neighbourhood, 
but no railway building had as yet scarred the distnct and 
country roads linked tlie newly-built blocks of little town 
houses James Lamert, who was awaiung a commission in 
the army, moved with die Diclcens family to London as did 
a sharp litde maid from Chatham Workliouse — the ‘Mar- 
chioness’ of The Old Curiosity Shop Fanny, the eldest girl, 
turned out to be musical and somehow, dirough the family 
friend Tomkisson, a piano-maker of 77 Dean Street, Soho, 
obtained a nominauon^ as ‘a pupilage-boarder’ to the Royal 
Academy of Music where she spent four happy years and won 
distinctions 

John Dickens arranged for his son to leave Mr. Giles’s 
Academy in the spnng of 1823, ‘the end of the winter term’. 
Charles was put into the stage-coach Commodore, and ne\'er 
forgot during all die years of his life die smell of die damp 
straw in which he was packed, ‘like game, carnage paid’. 
‘There was no odier inside passenger, and I consumed my 
sandwiches in solitude and dreanness, and it rained hard all 
the way, and I diought life sloppier than I expected to find it ’ 
It was a painful shock to die lad to find on amving in Bayham 
Street that he was expected to do house- work, clean boots and 
brush clothes, he had counted on going to scliool again, but 
the family seemed to have no idea of paying any more school 
fees Boy-like and insatiably cunous, he set out to examine 
the adjacent streets and soon knew every comer of the three 
htde towns of Camden, Kentish and Somers as well as every 
padi leading to Chaleo t and Chalk farms The whole neigh- 
bourhood appears and reappears in his books Bob Cratchit 
lived in Camden Town, so did Jemima Evans. Traddles 
lodged there with Micawber: the Toodles family lived in 
s Garden, ‘Camberhng’ Town Heyling in PicJcivick 
mn down Ins victim in Little College Street, Camden Tovm, 
‘a desolate place surrounded by fields and ditches’. 

Often the boy went furdier afield, getting James Lamert, or 

^ Apnl 23, 1823 
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nnyoce else avaflable, to pilot him to Srvro Dials, a locality 
that him on account of Its name, its wlcLednes* 

and its squalor He liked, too, going to see hh godfather, 
Christopher HuSam, at Lunehoose Hole.* Hufiara was an 
oar- and block maker and Rigger to Hb Majesty's Navy* * 
He had come to the nonce of the Regent for fitting out a 
privateer against the Freodi, and was said to have been offered 
an honour for this service. Charles also explored the nearer 
region of Soho, where his mother s eldest brother, Tliomas 
Barrow, lodged over Manson s, the bookthop in Gcmrd 
Street. To diisskk uncle the boy became a htde companion 
and mxr*e Through this assoaaiicm he found material for 
subsequent Sketcfits, notably his tincle s barber, a very old 
man who talked of Napoleon s campaigns, and he also de- 
picted, on the partem of GH Bias housekeeper the deaf old 
woman who waited on Mr Borrow MisceJlaneous reading, 
too, came his way, as Mrs. Manson, widow of the bookseller, 
let him see the TetUr and SputaWf and lent him Min Porter $ 
S<ottuk Chiefs^ George Colman a Broad Gnns and Holbean s 
Donee of Death, 

The happiness he derived from these contact? was duamed 
by the poverty at home. At Michaelmas 1B33 Mrs. Didcens, 
who had the rather scrambling notion of maJang money by 
nmnmg a small sdrool for tb- children of parent* living in the 
Indies, rented number 4 Gower Street, North, Jn her own 
name wiffi money said to have been guarani^ by Qiris- 
topber Huffitm.* Partly fundahlng the house and fixing a 
brass plate upon the door with the words Mrs. Dickens b 
Establishment she caused handbills to be printed for dlstrlhu 
don in the ndghbourfaood. Charles and the other children 
were called on to push dtera into letter boxes. None of them 
drew custom and no pupil appeared. Her son was to crystal 
Ibe the venture In ‘Mrs. Mkawber s Boarding Establishment 
for Young Ladies 
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10 CHARLES DICKENS 

Things went so badly that even tlic wcII-fingcrcd Iibrarj of 
fiction had to be taken down from tlie diifibnicr to be sold to 
a bookseller in the Hampstead Road Possessions other tlian 
books went to die pawn-shop where Charles v'as pleased to 
find that the pawnbroker’s assistant liked to listen to liim 
conjugating Latin verbs and declining his musa and dommus 
One day when dungs were looking hopeless and arrest for 
debt unavoidable, James Lamert turned up with an offer of 
employment for Charles. James, having given up his pro- 
spective commission to a younger brother, had gone into 
partnership widi his cousin George Lamert who was running 
Warren’s Blacking Factory at Hungerford Stairs near Charing 
Cross When he said he could give Charles si\ or seven 
slullings a week, Mrs Dickens jumped at die offer, and even 
John Dickens, dearly as he wished his son to be educated, felt 
die circumstances to be so desperate diat acceptance was 
necessary This blow fell on Charles’s twelfth birthday, 
February 7, 1824 So many children were in harness in those 
days that James Lamert may have diought he was doing die 
boy a kindness as he promised him instruction and a ‘station’, 
but to the boy, knowing himself to be ‘of good ability, quick, 
eager, delicate’, it was a shattenng blow to be cast aivay at 
such an age with all early hopes of learning and distinction 
crushed He describes himself as sunk in ‘a deep sense of 
abandonment’ The worst pang of all v'as diat his parents 
seemed pleased to have him off dieir hands With despair in 
his heart he realised diat they frankly welcomed his being 
entered to servitude He says himself that they could not 
have appeared more satisfied had he had a ‘distinguished 
career at a grammar-school’ and had qualified to go to 
Cambndge. 

In the fragment of autobiography he dredged out of himself 
before deadmg to sublimate his e\penence in David Copper- 
field he says 


TTe blacking warehouse was the last house on die left- 
hand side of the way at old Hungerford Stairs It was a 
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cra^, wrable-douTi old house, abutting of course, on the 
rH*cr and htcnilly o\-cr-nm -with rati. Its ^•aJnscoHcd 
rooms and Its rotten floore and snir-casc, and the old 
grey nits su'arrajng do^m in the cellars, and the sound of 
war scjueahmg and scuffling coming up the stairs at all 
dmes, and the dut and dccaj of the place nsc up \a3lbly 
before me. 

As day succeeded day, nc^•cr to be redeemed, the boj liad tlic 
sensation of being uiicrl) negleacd and st-iihout hope 

M\ ^diolc nature u'as so pcncuaicd uith dte gnef and 
humfliatlon of such considerations, that even no«, famous 
and caressed and happ\. I often forget in mj dreams that 
I ha^ a dear siifc ana oilWren, es'cn that I am a roan, and 
grander desohidj badt to tlut time of mj life. 

A fortnight after poor Charles had become a uage-drudge 
the loi^-cxpected bloa. fell and John Dickens at the suit of 
James Karr, svets arrested for a debt and incarcerated at 
the btanhalwa.^ llis enure property uas su-om at ^lo and 
Charles had to go before an appraiser, near the Obelisk , to 
b3s*e the clothes on his back and the siIntt uatch in hts pocket 
\-alued, Mrs, Dickens m her hand lo^mouth fashion still 
med to cany on by pauTiing broodies and spoons, but 
es'cntually gave up the struggle and, gailicnng up her brood 
of young children, at Lady Day die also iruyvcd into the 
Marshahea. The maid uho accompanied her found a 
lodging near the gates and the family confessed to each other 
that they fdt more comfortable and unmolcstable there than 
they cN-cr lad at home. 

Charles, bang already cmplojTd at Warrens Blacking 
Factory, tras not mduded In tlic hlarshalsea party but lodged 
by his mother s arrangement in Little College Street, Camden 
Town, Twih a Mrs. Roylance, to become famous os Mrs. 
Pipchin in Domhiy end Son At the factory he received a 
shilling a day on wlilch to support himself The tveekly 

* Coey of regbter at Reconf Offiae. kiaittei. Fridiy Fctnsuy lo, 1 1 
cbdttr^ Xliy it, >1x4. SceFieitttne ActouMR, 19 P, p. U7W 
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pittance did not go far When he had no money for food he 
‘took a turn in Covent Garden and stared at the pinciipplcs . 
His work was simple, it consisted of tying bottles up neatly 
and sucking labels on to tliem, a task at v'hich he soon became 
expeditious To begin with, the boy vailed daily from 
Camden Town to die Strand and back at night On Sundays 
he w'ould call at die Royal Academy of Music for his sister 
Fanny and take her to spend the day at the Marshalsea which 
lay beyond St. George’s Church, Soudiw'ark Camden 
Town, how’ever, soon proved so distant and so unbearably 
lonely diat he got his fadier’s consent to mo\e to Lant Street, 
on die soudi side of the nver, die street ‘near Guy’s and 
handy for me’ in -udiicli he W'as to lodge Bob Sawyer Charles 
occupied a back atuc looking on to ‘die pleasant prospect of a 
timber-yard’ and found the situation ‘a Paradise’. The land- 
lord of his lodging had a quiet wife and a lame son They 
were all very good to him and diey live on as die Garland 
family in The Old Curiosity Shop He now breakfasted and 
supped at the Marshalsea and in die evenings explored die 
creeks and jetties by die river, discovering all sorts of water- 
side secrets Sometimes he went to a shabby public-house, 
the Fox-under-the-Hill, and on the bencli dicrc w'ould cat his 
sandwiclies and watch its patrons, the coal-heavers, dance. 
At die outside he could not have slept in Lant Street fbr more 
than SIX or seven weeks, but into these weeks was packed a 
gamut of experience 

Another boy, Robert Brow'mng (just Charles’s age), w’as 
also living soudi of die Thames at diis time, imbibing a 
different set of expenences in a garden in Cambenvell In 
this garden was an old laburnum tree, die haunt of nightin- 
gales, and Robert, as he listened to dieir song, w'as imbued 
with a positive conviction diat in diese birds were reincarnated 
the spints of two great poets, Keats and Shelley, w'ho had 
setded in leafy Camberwell to sing to die only person in all 
suburbia who would understand their song Yet anodier 
boy (six months older dian Charles), an Anglo-Indian boy, 
^j^illiam Makepeace Thackeray, was living north of die nver 
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CHARLES DICKENS 

Charles. IIis father would ha\e none of it, nor hc.ir of his 
return, and set out to find his son «i school Ry June 182^} the 
wholc’family had transferred from Little Collide Street to 29 
(later 13) Johnson Street, Somers Tov n, a '•mall house in an 
even poorer locality rented in the name of Mrs Diehens ' 

In due course the case of Mr John Did ens passed from the 
hands of the Treasurer of the Navy to those ol Mr Croher, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, vho had to lay it before the 
Commissioners and the First Lord, Viscount MeKillc Mr 
Crokcr was informed by Mr Iluskisson^ that John Did ens 
having taken advantage of the Insolvent Debtors Act, could 
not continue to be employed m the Na\y Pay Office, In 
consideration of his tventy years of service and si' children 
lie would, however, on compassionate grounds, be granted ‘a 
retired allowance’ a year 

Bracing himself to meet the fall m income, John Did ens 
at once applied to his brother-in-law, J H Barrov', editor of 
the Mirror of Parliament^ for work ns a political reporter 
He had already dabbled m journalism at Chatham, but his 
proficiency in shorthand is such a surprising development that 
one wonders whedier he may not have practised it in prison 
However it came about, stout, active, anecdotic John Did ens, 
aged forty, by January 1825 was an established parliamentary' 
reporter for tlie British Press, a nev/spaper v'lth which S C 
Hall was connected ^ This enabled him to continue paying 
fees at ‘the very superior school’ to which he had entered 
Charles six mondis previously The dear boy liad had a bad 
educauonal break of a year, but now he could study as much 
as he pleased S C Hall, who sav' him at tins time, said he 
was a handsome lad gleaning intelligence in the byew'ays of 
the metropolis’ A new life now da'W'ned for Charles 
Dickens His youtli hitherto had been characterised by 
sharp suffering and bitter disappointment. The cnimbltng 
of his private world had made such terrible inroads into his 
sensibility tlrat he buried all remembrance of it fathoms deep 

* Tenant from July 1824 to July 1827 2 December i, 1824 

’ Memories of S C Hall,p 4^6 
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m his subconsdousncs*. Hi* outi children were grouTt up 
before he could summon ihc resolution needed to disinter and 
6ce up to his own childhood Delving into □ past m hich he 
had ne\-er disdosed even to hJs infc^ he tumt}‘-fi\< j’car* 
later drew from it material for the romanucttcd autobiography 
which fa the dmmguishing and touching feature of DennJ 
CeppafeU, 

Mr Jones s Classical and Coromcrcial Aadem) , otherwise 
Wellington Housct timated at the comer of Granby 
Street, Hampstead Read The subjects taught there were 
Latin, mathematics, history and the hornpipe. For at least 
two years Charles attended the classes there a* a da> boy, and 
it fa probable that he worked there for nine months more.* 
He described the school later on for NotuekolJ fTordSi^ 
dwelling fpeoally on the pets kept by the boys, who comm ed 
to drill their wdite mice much better than the master trained 
the boy* They were s-ery strong in theatricals and mounted 
small sage sets for themtelv'es* A school fellow, Owen 
Thomas, rcfflembcred him as a healthy looking boy with a 
general air of smartness, but w*ith nothing to in^cate tlut he 
would c\Tr *beconie a literary cdebniy 

Though there fa nothing remarkable to record about the 
years at school, they did enable Charles to recover and ira 
prove on the ica^ng giv-en him by ^^r Giles at Chatham. 
Eduadon was almost entirely dassicaJ in titose day's and we 
can form a good notion of what the boy studied by glancing 
at the curriculum of Salem House m Devui Copptrptld The 
gap in hi* schooling that prevented Jum from competing wriih 
bc^ who had had no break in theu cduation did not hinder 
him from picking up a great deal of information which be at 
once put to operative use. 

When John Dicken* was asked by a prospective employer 
■where his son Charles had been educated he replied. Why, 
indeed sir, (hal hat) he may be said to haw educated himselfl 
The high \'alue of that form of«lucadon fa to be found In the 

' Joot tli^ tojvoe itiSntpretaUy mjtd oa tOl April iSjt. 
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quality of observation embodied in the thousands of pages 
of Charles Dickens’s novels No other education could 
possibly have formed the intellectual bad ground to his inter- 
pretation of die very peculiar England of vliich he knew the 
under-side, and we may be thani ful that his I novdedge of 
the upper-side was so long deferred as to enable him 
dioroughly to understand the point of \iev of the disin- 
hented 

Willie Charles v'as still at school Ins father’s elder brother, 
William, died suddenly at the age of forty-three, leaving his 
whole estate of £,i'i,oo to be shared, after his wife’s demise, 
equally between liis nephews and nieces The prospect of 
some day becoming owners of capital rejoiced the hearts of 
Charles and his sister Fanny, vho realised only too clearly by 
this time diat they could not look to their father for a living 



Chapter 2 

CLERK AND REPORTER 

Tkcttytecrt^ dU ustfidkst of rr^ Bf*. 

au&Lcx DicrsNS 

O N leaving idiool fu5t before Easter 1837 Charles Didcens 
became office boy to Charles MoDoy, sohator, of 6 
Symonds Inru^ He could only have been there for su or 
seven weeks, but it was long enough for him to display hiS 
peculiar fiarlesaness and hU even more pecuSar faculty of 
incorporatmg the people with whom he came in daily contact 
into the texture of ha life- A fellow deric, Thomas Mitton, 
became his dear Tom and first business agcnc be even 
managed to make use of his employer as legal adviser Re- 
markable in Charles Dtckeni is a land of octopus quality of 
absorbing into himself human material of every variety, good, 
bad, tnd mdificrenL To b^m with it was an instinctive 
technique and wesdeseloped by degrees into a method which 
served hira very well in writing hb novels, and Is proof, if 
proof were needed, of the quld^iy of hh genius. 

By May in this year John Didcens had managed, through 
his •^e s aunt, Mra^ O^ton, who kept a boardmg house tc 
16 Berners Street, to obtain for Charles a dcrkship in die firm 
of EUls and Blackmore, soUdtots, of i Raymond Buildings 
Gray 1 Inn Edward Blackmore^ one of the partners, lodged 
wldi Mrs. Charlton, whose son, Thomas, was a reporter m 
Doctors Commons. Charles worked for Ellis and Black 
more nil November 181S, arid was pdd after the first month 
15s. a week. He Ibred vndi bis pastsvtt at 17 The Polygon, 
Somers Town, a place of tenuous literary affiliations m so far 
as MiryWoli^necraft had died there thirty years earlier in 
giving birth to the daughter who was to many Shelley * In 

Ijicr of 4 Kev Sqotre, Xiocnln ■ Icn. 
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his off-timc Charles learnt shor(]ian''l,po^''il))> from liis father, 
possibly from his uncle, John Iknr}' Ihirrov Wli n he calls 
‘the intensity’ of his nature prc\cnttcl him from cioinj^ things 
by halves and eighteen months of persistent application to *Mr. 
Gurney’s Half-guinea Braehjgraphy’ g.n.e him confidence to 
hand in his nonce to Ellis and Blackmore in order to )oin his 
cousin, Thomas Charlton, as a reporter in the C onsistorv 
Court of Doctors’ Commons It v'ns his intention c\, entuall) 
to follow his father to the gallery of the House of Commons, 
but as he was still vet}' }oung he had to mile do for the 
time being with legal reporting, which gave him opportunity 
to gain speed, self-reliance and experience In p'^rtnership 
tlierefore v'ldi Thomas Charlton he rented a boe in Doctor^’ 
Commons w'here, to begin with, he sat waiting for cus- 
tom He also shared in the expense of .i room or transcrib- 
ing office^ where tlic longhand copies of his notus could be 
made 

As he w'cnt about he absorbed xaned impressions which 
composed diemselvcs into pictures in his mind Doctors’ 
Commons wath its many courts and its aloof, robed personnel 
of doctors and proctors struck him strangely, for it Ind so 
httle relation widi die tide of life diat fiowx'd dow n Ludgatc 
Hill to die Strand He was later to desenbe its wajs in a 
‘Sketch’, and make play wnth its activities in Daiul Copp^T- 
field ‘What is a proctor^” David asks Steerforth and is 
told. 

He IS a sort of monkish attorney a functionnr) w hose 
existence, in die natural course of things would ha\e 
terminated about two hundred years ago I can tell }Ou 
b^t what he is by telling you what Doctors’ Commons is 
It s a htde out-of-die-w'ay place, where they administer 
what is called ecclesiastical law and play all kinds of tncks 
with obsolete old monsters of Acts of Parliament It’s 
a place that has an ancient monopoly in suits about people’s 
walls and people’s marnages and disputes among ships and 
boats 


‘ 5 Bell Yard, Paul’s Clnin 
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Doctors Commons * lay on the south side of St. Paul s and 
was approached by a street called Paul s Cham Paul s 
Chain led to an archway which gave on to a quiet shady 
courtyard paved with stone , and frowned upon by old red 
brick houses. One of its doors, a green balic one studded 
with brass nail^ admitted visitors to the Court of Doctors 
Commons, all the other doors were painted in white letters 
with the names of learned civilians. Here the noise of the 
dty was muffled and seemed to melt as if by magic into a 
softened distance. Attached to Doctors Commons were 
various sinecure appointments In the gift of the Lord Chan- 
cellor The poet James Thomson had held one of them, the 
Se cr e ta ryship for Bnefs, In these ghostly precincts Dickens 
became fflmlUar with the many types of gentlemen tliat 
thread the pages of his povcls — ^^oles, Heep, Dodson and 
Fogg, Sampson Brass, Spenlow, Jorkins, TuUdnghora and 
the rest. As a body of men they were probably more real to 
him than the men of other educated professions — such as 
medicine or the cburcL Doctors and dergy when they have 
to be called in to fill up a chink in a narrative are never more 
dun lay figures. 

The term Doctors’ Commons co^^red an agglomeration of 
courts using the same premises and the tame officials 
There was the Court of Aathes, the provincial court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose Dean was President of 
Doctors Commons and there was the Consistory Court, the 
diocesan court of the Bishop of London, in which Dickens 
chose to work. There was the Prerogative Court dealing 
widi testamentary ma tt er t In the dioases die Prerogative 
Office in which wills were rcgisiered and filed, and ihen the 
Admiralty Cmut which occasioned David Copperfidd a 
protest to Steerforth that there could he no affinity bet w ee n 
ecclesiastical and nautical matters and the ezplanadon that 
dtcre was no affinity, but that all courts were managed and all 
cases dedded by the same set of people, 

Docton Consaom iholhhrd n mdi In 1857 whm la (isiadlctkxi icv 
tikencnTT by die DOW Probtte Court. ThehndooKrhfcJilteood»MthenioId 
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You go tliere one day and find them blundering llirough 
the nautical terms m Young’s Dictionary and you go tliere 
anotlier day and find the judge going tlirough evidence 
respecting a clergyman who has misbehaved himself. 

The unfavourable impression made on Charles Dicltens’s 
mind by wandering in and out of courts of law was imparted 
by him years after to Mr Frederick Pollock * 

I have that high opimon of the law of England generally, 
which one is likely to denve from the impression tliat it 
puts all the honest men under llie diabolical lioofs of all tlie 
scoundrels 

The cases Charles Dickens was called on to report were 
heard and argued in a large room resembling a dissenters’ 
chapel In David Copperjield he describes this place m a 
manner tliat presents a lively visual image* 

The upper part of this room was fenced off* from ilie 
rest, and mere on the two sides of a raised platform of the 
horse-shoe form, sitting on easy old-fashioned dimng- 
room chairs, were sundry gentlemen in red gowns and grey 
wigs, whom I found to be die Doctors Blinking over a 
htde desk like a pulpit desk, in the curve of the horse-shoe, 
was an old gendeman, whom if I had seen him in an aviar}^ 
I should certainly have taken for an owl, but who I learned 
was the presiding judge In the space within the horse- 
shoe about the level of the floor, were sundry other gentle- 
men . dressed in blade govms widi white fur upon 
them sitting at a long green table. 

We may in this connection remind ourselves diat Charles 
Dickens was not alone in his opimon of the anachromstic 
character of the Law Courts of his day for at the very same 
time Mr Macaulay, the nominee of the East India Company 
m the House of Commons, was charging Parliament with 
failing to keep in order the machmery of justice and of winking 
at the tangle of procedures kept up for the good of the lawyers 

‘ May a, 1870 
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‘Look, Be said, at that series of penal statutes the most 
bloody and tbe most mefficaent in me world, at the puerile 
fictions which make every declaration and every pl^ un 
intelligible both to the plainilff and tiie defendant, at the 
chaos of precedents, and the bottomlesj pu of Chancery 
Place the people and the Government ride by aide and you 
will see barbfflnsm belongs to Ac Government, civihsation 
to the people. 

The legal profeaBon, dlstmgulahed by its costivcncsa , was 
in no way, htacaulay alleged, controlled by Parliament, tbe 
reverse in fact bring true. In hia opinion one great reform 
remained to be satisfied — a rational system of private law 
It was Into a strange, crabbed, dusty world that Charles 
Didtens had entered himself and In the beginning he had 
losure to observe It m all its convolutions, for patrons were 
few and distom wearily uncertain If not called on by Ac 
proctors to report, he occupied himself m reading or learning 
parts m plays, Consaous that he had a great deal of leeway 
to up boA educationally and culturally he secured (on 
the day after he was eighteen) a reader s tidtet for the Brimh 
Museum* and there set himself to make good some of tbe 
m hss accomplishment. He was extremely Aorough A 
anything be undertook, and once it was discovered by clients 
how reliable and rapid was tbe young derk s reportmg, 
commisricm* poured m and A middle life he would sometimes 
say that Ac two years spent A Doctors Commons were the 
usefuUest of my life 

Tbe home background alAou^ still set A lodging houses 
was at this time pleasant enou^i, for his ester Fanny and her 
musical friends du ater ed round the piano of an evening 
Charles sang and so Ad ]ohn HuBA and J P Harley, ci 
pupils at the College of Music. Henry Austin, an artist, and 
Henry Kolle, a caheo-primer wiA a voice, formed part of the 
aide. Between Aem they produced the Covent Garden 


* Fdacmry s, iljo. Vocdied far by Mri. Oaritoa of itf Ecnw* Street. 
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success of some years earlier, Clan^ the Maid of Miland with 

Its popular song ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 

For a time Charles, partly from love of the stage and partly 
with the idea of becoming, if other trades failed, a professional 
actor, spent all his spare evenings at the tlieatre, ‘always 
studying the bills first, always seeing tlie best plays’, and 
following Charles Mathews in all his impersonations Pre- 
scnbing for himself ‘a land of Hamiltonian system’ for learn- 
ing parts he memorised a good number, took lessons from tlie 
actor Robert Keeley, and practised at home before a mirror 
how to enter a room, how to sit down on a chair, how to bow. 
He went so far as to apply for an audiuon to Matliews and to 
approach the comedian George Bartley, manager of Covent 
Garden Owing to ‘disfigunng illness’, in otlier words a 
swollen face, he could not keep his appointment wutli tliese 
gentlemen and before he could ask for anotlier, success as a 
political journalist had made a theatneal career out of the 
question The training for the stage was not wasted, nothing 
ever was wasted in Dickens’s life, he managed to make good 
use of every experience, and the self-assurance acquired in tins 
way stood lum in good stead when making his debut in 
the salon of Lady Blessington and in die Holland House 
circle 

Henry Kolle, die young man with die voice, idolised 
Charles and insisted, when he engaged himself to Anne, 
daughter of George Beadnell, a bank manager m die aty,^ 
on taking him to die Beadnell home in Lombard Street 
This was probably the first family arcle to which Dickens 
had been introduced and he enjoyed it, even taking a fancy to 
Mrs Beadnell, who treated him almost as a serv'ant and 
addressed him as Mr. Dickin’ Anne turned out to be a lute- 
player and one of three musical sisters, the youngest of whom, 
Mana, was a harpisti Extremely pretty, Mana asked nodiing 
better than to flirt with the good-looking, cliarming boy pro- 
duced by Kolle No one in die family could regard lum as a 

^ See Sketches fy 'Bo:( for skit on rehearsals 
* Of Smith, Payne, Smith 
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possible suitor, he -was just a pemuless reporter who could 
laugh and smg* but neghgible and innocacnis as he appeared 
to the pr o sper ous Beadnells, he fell head and ears in love wiili 
their daughter For Mana a album* Charles constructed an 
acrostic of the thi r teen letters of lier name, and Just adored 
her every minute, day and night since the fust moment he 
saw her His friend, Henry Auson, also adored Marla, and 
painted her and her little brother George in goitacht as Dido 
and Ascanrus. He did a tinted draudng of her, too, for 
Charies as The Milkmaid , depicting her under a tree with 
dangling sun-bonnet and budcet at h« aide. As go-bctuTen 
for letters, KoUe became party to the development of a 
clandestine romance. One assumes there must have been 
the encouragement of a secret engagement for, for Mana s 
sweet sake, Dickens slaved to raise himself from the rut 
of fiunily circumstance. He woiked harder than ever In 
Docton Commons, be read harder than ever in the Bntuh 
Museum, and was lifted by Ids pasdon for Mana out of black 
memories of sufrerir^ and humiUadon. By this stiiT struggle 
i^inst poverty and obscurity be laid the foundation of his 
future success. 

Marfa played with his devotion and ex tr aaed all the fun 
there was to be got out of the situation, little knowing that 
one day she and her pet, Daphne , immortalised as *Dora and 
Jip , would wring the hearts of thousands. The game went 
on for some two years, but after Henry Kolle s marriage to 
Anne, at whldi Charies was best man, the Beadnell parents 
whisked their youngest dau^ter off to a finishing estahlisb- 
ment in Paris. For Charies, out of sl^t was not out of 
memory Maria stfll pervaded every comer and crevice of his 
mind and this love affidr went as deq) as ius blacking &ctory 
experience in shaping hla attitude to life. When Marla 
spumed his suit, be told her roundly that whatever of fency, 
romance, passion, aspiration and detBrmination belong to me 
I never have separated and never ahall separate fixim that hard 
hearted httie woman — you Again be wrote 

Math a albom la preaerved in the H uniio ci c m Uhmy (U.S.A.). 
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I can claim for myself and fed tliat I deserve the ment 
of having ever throughout our intercourse acted fairly, 
intelligently and honourably, under kindness and en- 
couragement one day and a cold change of conduct the 
next I have ever acted witliout reserve I have never 
loved and I never can love any human creature breatliing 
but yourself 

When he could no longer stand her ridicule, he returned her 
presents and set his teedi, determining ‘to ride on, rough- 
shod if need be, smootli-shod if that will do, but nde on’. 

In tlie pages of David Copperfield tlic story of Charles’s 
love for Maria lives for ever Twenty years on, Lady Ollilfe 
asked the famous Mr Dickens when he was dining witli her 
in Pans whether it was really true tliat he used to love Mana 
Beadnell so very, veiy% very much And Mr Dickens replied 
that there was no woman m the world and very few men who 
could ever imagine how much He paused and tlien said 
reflecuvely, ‘When we were falling off each other I came from 
the House of Commons many a night at two or tliree o’clock 
in the morning only to wander past the place she was asleep 
in ’ 

When yeeirs later Mana dined as a marned woman with 
Mr and Mrs Charles Dickens at Tavistock House she was 
fat and middle-aged, and her host saw fit to turn her into Flora 
Finchmg of Little Dorrit But even the realisation tliat she 
was stupid, commonplace and had never cared, did not kill 
within him the image he had once made of her because his 
ongmal perception w'as stored like a sun-picture m his mmd 

Charles celebrated his twentieth birthday witli a quadnlle 
party His always nomadic parents w'^ere at the time living 
in furmshed lodgings at 70 Margaret Street i Tom Beard of 
the Gallery came to the feast and congramlated his fnend, 
who had at last, owing to the expenditure of his ‘celestial or 
diabohcal energy’, qualified as ‘a first-class parliamentary re- 

* 10 Norfolk Street, Fitzroy Square, over a grocer's shop, 1831, 70 Mar- 
garet Streep February 1832, 13 Fitzroy Street, July 1832, 18 Bentinck Street, 
over an upholsterer’s shop, June 1838 
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porter and was to join him In die House of Commons almost 
immediately Most cheerfufly Charles reconciled himself to 
forgoing plays, annoimong to a ftlend that he would now ha\'e 
no certain night at his dtsposaL To have qualified for the 
Gallery at m-enty was a minor triumph, but could anyone 
jiave gue»ed that it could be a way of catching up with those 
unknown competitors m Kfea race, Robert B ro w n ing and 
William Makcpiece Thackeray? Most people, it may be 
assumed, would at diis time have backed both these prominng 
young men agamat an unknown joumallst. Prosperous 
Robert Browiung widi Paulifu wntten and Paractlsus 
planned, and Thadieray, a student at the Middle Temple, 
with a good working knowledge of French and German to 
hh credit and a Wandtrjakr behind him. What had young 
Mr Dickerta to show against such achievements? 

Joining the staff of the Trm Sw\ (a sevenpenny even- 
ing paper owned by Murdo Young and edited by Lnman 
Blanchard) on the first day of its publlcarion, March 5, 
183a, Charles Dickens got to the House of Commons just m 
time to take down the last speeches made during the Com- 
mittee stage of the Reform BiIL 



Chapter 3 
THE GALLERY 

I wallow in words Britannia^ that unfortimatc female, is 
always before me like a trussed fowl skewered through and 
through with ojpee pins and bound hand and foot with red 
tape I am sujpciently behind the scenes to know the worth 
of political life I am quite an Inf del about it and shall 
never be converted ‘david coPi’CnriELD 

I T has been well said tliat the Reform debates may be 
reclconed as the first term in the education of most Englisli- 
men in politics So eager was die man m die street to read the 
speeches in full diat every morning paper engaged at least ten 
reporters, at a cost of something like f,'},ooo a year, to satisfy 
this craving A sevenpenny newspaper taken twenty miles 
out of London was readily snapped up for a shilling. The 
durst for political information was really a new dung, so new 
that up till this time no offiaal effort had been made to meet 
the demand, no formal permission given to reporters eidier to 
note down or to publish debates, no faalities such as seats or 
tables provided for their use TIus keen intelligent group of 
men were in die House, as it were, on sufferance, for many 
legislators, including of course the Duke of Wellington, 
steadily refused to admit that die people of England had anj'^ 
nght, through the medium of the press, to Icnow what was 
said in Parliament 

The Committee stage of the Reform Bill ended a few days 
after Dickens had begun regular work in die Gallery. Pass- 
ing Its third readmg on March 23, it was sent up to the Lords 
on Marcli 26 and read there for the second time on Apnl 9 
when It was earned by nine votes Lord Grey dien moved 
the adjournment of the debate and fixed May 10 for further 
consideration of the Bill This interval was wasted on the 
Lords, who in May 1832 put up as sharp an opposition as they 
had done in October 1831. Lord Grey at once tendered his 

26 
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resignation, "which was accepted by the King. As neither 
Lord Lyndhurst nor the Duke of Wellington were able to 
form an administration and Sir Robert Peel refused to make 
himself Tesponsiblc for an and reform cabinet, the King had 
to recall Lord Grey and consent to grant the measures 
necessary for pushing the BiH through, even if it involved the 
creauon of peers. What Macauh^ ttnned our glorious ten 
d^^ was now breathlessly erpenenced by the members of 
both Houses and by the pressmen of the Gallery When the 
Bin finall y became law it set bells ringing and flags flying 
throughout the country 

Charles Didcens was neither ecdted nor impressed by the 
enthnsasm of those who supported reform or the anger of 
those who opposed it. One might be inclined to put this 
down to Ignorance of poUdcs and parilamentary history if he 
had not left behind him the slat on the 'Howsa Kummauns 
m which the lovely odalisque, Reefawm , is shown as an 
illusory phantom of delight. Insdncdvely he realised that 
the BtU donged nothing for the great bulk of the wotldrtg 
classes, though it certainly had made the Sate a partoenhip 
between two great powers instead of the monopoly of one. 
As Didcens began so he ended. After four years work in 
the Gallery, involving as it did on mtensivc political and 
admlnisttadve educadon, he wholeheartedly condemned and 
despised the activities that went on In what be was apt to 
designate die great dustbeap of Westminster 

During the first session of the reformed parilament Charles 
Didrens looked down from his Gallery on an assembly that 
appeared, and in fact was, a little older than the average In the 
' unreformed parliament. Its members worked harder than 
thdr predecessors and, in token of earnestness, met at noon 
and sddom rose before mldni^t. A Tory Speaker presided 
in a House m which the Whigs outnumbered the Tories by 
nearly diree to one. Among the new faces he observed was 
that of William Cobbett of the T-wo-pwiy Postbag, the first 
journalist to sit in the House of Commons, Cobbett took 
his seat on the Treasury bendi, and when gently squeezed 
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from tliere sat down next to Sir Robert Peel on the front 
Opposition bench, to tlie amusement of his colleagues up 
above The leaders of the old parliament v/crc leaders of the 
new, beginning widi Lord Grey as Prime Minister and con- 
tinumg with the veterans of tlie Reform debates, Lord 
Althorp, Lord John Russell and Mr Stanley, v hose brilliant, 
nimble powers of dialectic had supplied and v ere still to 
supply the vigour lacking in his colleagues Dickens got to 
know the look of many famous people as they filed from lobby 
to chamber. Among them were Macaulay, Gladstone, 
Grote, Edward Bulwer, James Silk Buckingham as v'cll as 
O’Connell and Grattan If personahues make a good House 
of Commons tins should have been a specially remarkable 
one 

Dickens was kept hard at w'oik, for it fell to him to repon 
three important measures, die Peace Preservauon Bill (Ire- 
land), the Abolition of Slavery (Bntish Colonies) and a 
measure for the admimstration of Bntish India by v Inch the 
East India Company was turned by charter into a trustee for 
die Crown. Having resigned from the True Sun in die 
autumn of 1832, he reported all diese debates for a kind of 
Hansard, speaalising in exact transenpuon, called the Mirror 
of Parliament ^ The Mirror was produced at 3 Abingdon 
Street and was both owned and edited by his uncle, John 
Henry Barrow 2- Charles, it seems, had now earned favour 
with his mother’s family, for we find one uncle offering him a 
job and die wife of another uncle painting his miniature. It 
was at last recognised diat this young nephew was someone 
to be encouraged, even to be proud of John Henry Barrow, 
author of The Battle of Talavera, an epic poem, of die type 
made fashionable by Scott and Soudiey, was well up in Indian 
affairs and still on the staff of die Times^ in connection wuth 
which he had earned a great reputation at die time of the 

* Superseded October 1841 

^ J H Barrow, member of Gray’s Inn, 1823 Tliird son of Charles 
Barrow Died Stoke Newington, March 30, 1858 (it is said m poverty) 
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Qaecn t TnaU Tlw grey paper c mtn of his Mirror of 
ParCamait, in shape and size like a blue book, contain \‘ct^ 
u'ell pnnted reports. They are %*crball> accurate and care- 
fblly punctuated udih No! No! Slight laughter and so on. 
All this In spite of the prohibition t\hlch tnll in form existed 
a galmt the publishing of d^tes. As retiard for his con 
saennous uxirk on the Mirror Charles was often in\ntcd to 
accompany his unde at U'cek-ends to his house at Nora*ood, 
a house that was to figure as the home of Mr Spenlow In 
Demi CopperJUH 

Sixteen jtars later c.*c find Charles Dickens writing to 
Tom Beard from his fine house In Devonshire Tcnacc, John 
Henry Barrow dmes here next Sunday at half past five for a 
quarter 10 six. Will >*ou coroe and meet the little man^ * 
Could the tables of patronage be more completely turned’ 
A testfraomal to Bamm, which Incidentally reflects credit 
on ha nephew, ons spoken by Gladstone in the House 
of Commons in 1877 He said. At the time of the Reform 
Bin an attempt made by a gentleman of the name of 
Barrow to produce verbatim reports of the debates m that 
House. Barrov. s viork was done In the hlgliest degre e 
of perfection. > 

In February 1833 Dickens u-as reporting speedics on the 
BUI for the Suppression of Disturbances in Ireland and 
cunously enough by so doing was brought Into direct contaa 
with the Chief Secretary himself, Mr Staniej’ This Coer 
don Bill had been drafted in Mr Stanley % ofllce in Dublin 
and was approvrd by Lord Grey It embodied the usual 
featmes proper to such measures, indudlng the replacing of 
tnaJs )uiy by ccmTts-manbL In lact \x was die npplicadon 
to Leinster peasants of the dragooning of the Scottish low 
lands under Charles II and of the Cevennes under Louis XV, 
a more severe measure than any passed by Tories. It is 
a tribute both to O Connell a eloquence and to Dickens s 
sensibnity that'^ben taking down a speech describing a scene 
• *a IL t. • Daify Nm April ai 1I77 
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at an Irish anti-mlic not the reporter iuicl to alnndon lus penal 
and escep Wlicn moving the second rc.idmr; of the IhU Mr. 
Stanley spoke at great Icngili J\Iirror reporter , e or'r ing 
for three-quarters of an hour c ich, ere on the )oi>, and C uarlci, 
Dickens who reported die first part of the ‘pe.ch also reported 
dielastpart When it appeared in jiritii Mr Stanke fo’-ndall 
except die beginning and the end full c'f mieta^^ e , he therefore 
requested the editor of die J\Iirror to send across ttie re'porle'r 
of the first and last sections to ta^ c dmen the nhole speech as 
It was to be printed for circulation in Ireland B irrov in- 
structed John Dickens to fetch Charles up from the country 
whither he had gone for a rest, and di'sp itched th" lad to 
Carlton House Terrace Shown into a morn the tnhLs of 
w'hicli w'ere co^crcd wadi newspapers, jourig Mr Diclens 
aw'aited die minister who had summoned him. Mr Stanley 
w^alked m and eyeing him suspiaousl) said, 'I beg pardon, 
but I had hoped to sec the gentleman who had reported p.-'rt 
of my speech ’ T am that gentleman,’ said Did ens, redden- 
ing ‘Oh indeed,’ responded Mr Stanley, looking do\ n to 
conceal a half smile Sir James Graham coming in at this 
moment, Mr Stanley began to v nlk up and dow n tl’e room 
declaiming lus speech Sir James followed his words with 
die newspaper version and occasion.alK inter, ened 'flic 
ordeal over, Mr Stanley w'rotc a highly complimentar}’ note 
to Barrow dianking him for sending so sm irt a stenographer, 
while m tlie hall lus pnvatc secretary, Richard Earle, praised 
Dickens to his face This encouraged him to \ rite to Earle 
explaining that as he wxas entirely uncmplo\cd dunng the 
recess he wmuld be diankful to be recommended as shorthand 
winter to a Commission or Board First .md last things 
sometimes meet When dining, as a famous man, with Mr. 
Gladstone many years later, Dickens found himself in die 
very room in w^hich he had taken dowm Mr Stanley’s speech 
The scene flashed back and be spoke to lus liost about die 
inadent, whereupon Lord Derby wdio was present told lus 
version of the story Another wntness to Dickens’s excel- 
lence as a reporter is William Harness, wdio says that wdien 
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Joseph Hume in 1834 complained that his speeches on the 
Rep^ of the Com Laws were not faithfully reported In 
the TlmtSj the editor of the Muror put his young nephew 
on to him and the dissadaficd member very soon, called 
Peccavi * 

As soon as Mr Stanley had seen the Cocnnon Bill become 
law he ceased to be Irish Secretary and went to the Colonial 
Office, where he at once framed a Bfll for the Abolition of 
Slavery In die Bntiah Colonies, a measure cer ta in of success 
m the reformed House, It was Dickens s duty to record the 
debates on this roeasure which include the maiden speech of 
Mr Gladstone, the young hope of the Conservative party, 
whose (family) fortunes were partialty derived from Demerara 
and who was forced to his feet when Lord Howidt during die 
course of the discussion accused the admiidstrator of the family 
estates of being a murderer of slaves He also reported 
Bulwer, whose rhetorical speech about keeping faith with die 
negro went down $0 well with the House that O Connell 
tore his speech-notes In half, saying, There is nothing to add, 
the House must dividel During the same session (1833) 
Dickens was on duty in the Gallery for the India Axt debates 
m whidi Silk Buckingham and Macaulay played so large a 
part. Macaulay, who had been brou^t up by his farher (at 
one time Governor of Sierra Leone) to l e sp e tl coloured 
people, was all for die equality of races and v.'arm hearted for 
die employment of natives to official poaidona. "When the 
Governing Corporation of India was forced to abandon Its 
commercial monopolies and trading activities and was 
to administration and patronage, Macaulay was appointed to 
the Supreme Council of India and went out to work under 
diat ardent reformer. Lord William Beattock, the first 
Governor General under the new Consuturion, Reformers 
differ from improvers in bring guided by faith and imagina 
non to the discernment of thin^ possible, Lhscemment and 
hope were needed then in ftiU measure if the customs of the 
dwellers in India (even with r^ard to Lord WlUiam s spedal 
L’E^txangc, /.{T Harmt* p 169. 
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bugbears suttee and thuggee) were to be m any degree 

modified 

It IS important m assessing Dickens’s career to stress tlie 
cliaracter of die education he absorbed uhile working m the 
Gallery. There is too great a tendency among biograpliers to 
regard him in a parochial wa}' as a man only acquainted with 
English middle and lower class life, who, ov.mg to arcum- 
stances, was shut out from die affairs of the great world until 
the great world, discovenng him in his amazingly successful 
books, took him up and made him into an idol Of course 
we see in reading his novels diat he was always emotionalising 
his personal experience and dealing with examples of pnvate 
suffering in a way diat die humblest understood, but this did 
not mean diat he himself was not fully alive to v. ider soaal 
issues. Aln^}^ anxious diat the people, so uninterested in 
their own interests, should be made aware that they were 
quite needlessly living a disinlierited life, he addressed himself 
to the common folk and the generality of the humble Never 
after his expenence in the House of Commons would he have 
thought It worth while to appeal to legislators as such 
Conscious of the power within him of stirring men to laughter 
or tears, he knew that if he could move diem enough diey 
must themselves seek to remedy their condition The 
manner in which he worked on society was almost stealthy. 
It was as if he felt that it would invalidate the magic in his 
books, if It ever became generally known that he w'as a 
philanthropist at heart w^orking for die abolition of slums, die 
founding of Ragged Schools and die reclaiming of girls from 
the streets These activities for years remained a secret 
between himself and Miss Burdett Coutts Some native 
instinct made him wise and caused him to realise that his real 
magiQwas vested in the wand, Romance, wnth which he could 
stir men powerfully to achieve their own salvation 

Impressed by his nephew s ability and by die testimonials 
to his efficiency fhrmshed by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Hume, John 
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Henry B or ro w spoke to ins fiiend P^'ne Collier, then in 
charge of parliamentary reporting on the Momtng C/uvmcUj^ 
about the yoxmg man s future. He called him an extremely 
clever youth said be would have Hked, had there been 
t vacancy, to get him on to the staff of the Timu Was it 
possible for Payne ColHer to lntrodu« him to the new stock- 
broker proprietor of die Mommg Chronicle^ Mr John East 
hope? Payne Collier at once asked wbere the nephew had 
hcen educated and what his record was, for it was more than 
ids place was worth to recommend an unknown person to an 
employer so Irascible and so disagreeable to employees as to 
be mdcnamed Blasthope The reply he realv^ to his 
question being ambiguous, he said he must see the candidate 
himself Barrow arranged for them to meet at dinner at his 
house at Norwood. Charles disarrocd cntidsm by chattering 
merrily and, after a good deal of pressure, singmg two comic 
songs. Payne Collier was charmed with the yoimg man and 
readily wrote out an Introduction to the editor of the 
ChmueU^ John Black, who had been commissioned by the 
new proprietor to look for a ttaff good enough to compete 
with the Timts Black had already engaged Eyre Crowe as 
Paris co rr espondent and George Hogmih as theatrical and 
musical critic. Thackeray had offered himself as sub-editor, 
but was not wanted, as Payne Collier and Charles Mackay, 
both of whom had greater experience, were pr eferr ed before 
him and later on he was engaged by the Tinrn Tom Beard, 
one of Blade's parhamentary reporters, vouched for his 
fiiend, Charles Dickens, as the fastest and most acaorate roan 
in the Gallery This ciut m die end got him the job He 
was engaged at five guineas a week, a salary which (unlike 
that of ^ Mirror) was to be paid session or no session. 
With thin fram the Mormng ChronuU after one year became, 
according to Charles Mackay, the commercial and bterary 
rival of the Timts • 

'HiQ dnm eh 'vu rCiblHhrd (1769) t wg uy yan before the 

Timtt. It had In drrphTijo ud Eififaope bought tt fior 

to torn Wn t T peper 

C. Madny Thjtmfk tU Long itt? 

C 
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The Morning Chronicle had its office at 332 Strand and John 
Black his private residence above it The account of Pott 
and Slurk, the Eatanswill editors in Pickwick, may be taken as 
Edward Sterling rolling out thunder from Pnnung House 
Square and Black discharging answering bolts from tlie 
Strand ^ This was in accordance with tlie Dickens method 
In the opening chapter of Pickwick a quarrel between tlie 
founder of the Club and a member called Blotton is recorded. 
This was undoubtedly suggested by a famous House of 
Commons scene in whicli Brougham and Canning were tlie 
chief figures ^ Brougham had desenbed Canning’s accession 
to a divided cabinet as an incredible specimen of monstrous 
trickery for the sake of obtaimng office Canning at once 
interrupted with tlie words ‘That is false'’ Tlie tv'O political 
rivals were about to be committed to the Seqeant-at-Arms 
when Sir Robert Wilson suggested tlie explanation tliat 
Brougham’s offensive words were applied to Canning not in 
his personal, but in his offiaal character. Thirteen years 
later, when Pickwick was at the height of its renown, Fon- 
blanque, referring to the adroitness with which tlie disturb- 
ance had been quelled, commented, ‘In fact Brougham and 
Canmng only called eacli other liars in the Pickwickian sense, 
just as in the story Blotton said he had merely considered Mr. 
Pickwick a humbug in the Pickmckian sense’ 

We get a further side-hght on Dickens at this time from 
James Grant of the Morning Advertiser, He says tliat of the 
eighty or mnety men in the Gallery young Dickens not only 
occupied the highest rank for rapidity and accuracy of trans- 
cription but that ‘a more talented reporter never sat in tlie 
Gallery’. The ‘faithful stenographer’ as they called him was 
described as ‘exceedingly reserved in manners, courteous, but 
personally intimate only with Thomas Beard also reporting 
for the Morning Chronicle^ As soon as Dickens began draw- 
ing his salary from the Chronicle,^ Payne Colher noted a 
remarkable smartemng-up of his appearance which made lum 

' T H S Escott, Masters of Journalism, p i6o i April 17, 1823 

^ August 1834 
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wonder wbether hts unde might not have been underpaying 
frfm. The young fcHow was now to be seen wearing a new 
hat and a handsome blue cloak with black velvet fiicings 
‘which be threw over his shoulders d I EspagnoU 

For the Ckrorndt Dickens was called on to report the de- 
bates on the Poor Law Bill with Its hundred and more clauses 
on guardians, panshes and paupers. It was a racking but 
deeply in te res ti ng spell of duty, a dnty by ececution of which 
he may be said to have qualified himself forcefully to attack 
the conditions crea t ed by the new legislation. Critics re- 
viewing 0/rver 7 Wrt thought it impertineat for a young new 
author to wnte in this vein, for how could so young a novelist 
possibly know what he was tnTHng about? But then few, if 
any, critics of that day realised in what school ‘Box had 
graduated 

As the House of Commons was burnt out m October 1834 
Dickens had die ex p eri ence of reporting both in the old 
Chamber and in the House of Lords where the Commons 
xvere accommodated after die fixe. He says he wore out hli 
knees by writing on them m the old House and wore out his 
feet m die temporary House by standmg to wnte in a pre- 
posterous pen where we used to be huddled together like so 
many sheep kept in waiting say — until the wool aaci raigbi 
need restuffing* 

To Dickens the attitude of the House towards common- 
sense reforms was p er fectly epitomised m die origin of the 
fire that had destroyed It Had there been no manta for pre- 
serving outworn customs there would have been no fire. It 
pleased him to tell the story of how in age* past a savage 
method of keeping accounts, Cmsoe-wtse on notched sticks, 
was Introduced into the Court of Exchequer Thesenotched 
sticks were treated by officials as pillars of the Constitution 
and it was ordained that Exchequer accoimts should a lWays 
be kept on splints of elm wood called tallies In the rei^ 
of George III some revoluttonaiy spirit suggested that the 
tallies should be replaced by accounts kept m pen and ink on 
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paper. A long wrangle ensued ending in the ahuluion 
tallies m 1826 Eight years later sonreone noticed .an .ac- 
cumulation of splints, some of them m orm-C'atcn and jierishcd, 
and suggested that tlicy should be disposed of Instead of 
being given to the poor as firev ood, an order v ent forth 
tliat they were to be destroyed ‘privately and confidenti.alK . 
Crammed into a stove in die House of Lords, the} set fire to 
tlie panelling and die panelling to the House itself At the 
height of the blaze a stickler for etiquette and precedent 
presented himself in die shape of Joseph Hume uho uatche-d 
die Guards coming in to fight the flames and addrco^cd their 
commanding officer thus* ‘There ought to be ten pionc..n> to 
each regiment I see only eight How is this, Lord Hill'* 
Bulwer wnting to Lady Blcssington next day said, ‘Only 
dunk of burning dowm the two Houses' I am so delighted 
we shall now be able to breathe, I hope'* And the moral 
drawn by Dickens from die ocairrcnee w.ns that ‘all obstimte 
adherence to rubbish which the time has long outlived is 
certain to have in the soul of it more or less wdiat is pernicious 
and destruenve and will one day set fire to something or 
other’. 

Rarely did Dickens comment on an} thing he liad seen in 
the House, but a short post-fire account by him of w hat the 
place looked like appears in a Sketch He tells of the little 
stair leading to die ‘first galleiy^ ever allocated to reporters’ 
from which a fair view^ of die House could be obtained As 
die eyes accustomed themselves to die misty atmosphere and 
, the glare of the gas cliandeliers, and the ears attuned diem- 
selves to the confused sound of voices, it might be possible 
to distinguish the w'^ords of die speaker ‘to v horn nobody 
listens’ He descnbes.die body of the House and the side 
gallenes full of members, some with legs on backs of seats, 
some with them stretclied full length, all laughing, coughing, 
oh-ihg, ^groamng, questioning, in short presenting to an on- 
looker a conglomeration of noise and confusion to be met 
with in no other place in existence not even excepting Smidl- 
* of Lytton, ii/c of vol ii p >^61 
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field on a market-day or a cod., pit in its glory T'alk of f 
mobsl said William Hazlitt after his years experience as a 
repor te r for the Momtng Chrtmule, See how few who have 
diitinguisbed themselves in die House of Commons have ever 
done anything else. To Carlyle the sight of members 
sitting in their haa and tafklog to one another during 
speeches was almost as prm'okiog as it nns to Dickens. 
How was it possible to believe, much less to think, that In the 
Commons was rooted the strength of England and not its 
weakness^ 

Such allusions as Dickens makes m his novels to Parliament 
and Its members are not complimentary In the Sktuhu u-e 
meet Cornelius Brook Dingvi-all, M P., solemn and portent 
ous, drawing up a Bill for the better observance of Easter 
Monday In Ptckwick the account of the Eatanswill election 
leax-es us with die impression that parliamentary government 
is deep-rooted in stupidity cHcanery and comipdon. In 
Ntekolxs NukUfy we make acquaintance ^ith Gregsburj, 
hLP., a mete windbag, and in Domi^ md Son with Warming 
Pan Adams who U keeping a place warm for a minor In 
Hard Ttmts we meet Gradgnnd, M P., and in Our Mutual 
Boots and Brewer Then in BUak House we are taken 
to Cbesney Wold and shown how governments are formed 
by Lord Boodle with his followers Goodie, Doodle and 
Foodie, or by an opposidon under tbc Right Honourable 
William Bufiy with hts retmne of Cufly, Duffy and Fufiy 
No other leaders are so much as mentioned Either the 
Boodles or the Buffys act the play, Adminlstrarion, and the 
stage is always reserved for therc great performers who from 
dme to time address audiences l^wn as the People and 
evoke shouts, choruses and general applause. Nothing 
favourable to the House or Its members was ever said or 
suggested in any of the Didmns novels. 

B etw e en sessions Dickens was sent to report speetdies by 
political leaders all over the country For Instance, in Sep- 
tember 1834 he and Tom Beard w er e ordered to Edinburgh 
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to cover the banquet given to Lord Grey on his retirement 
from office The young men went by sea to Leith and it 
dehghted Dickens to see a bagman on the boat reading The 
Bloomsbury Christening with chuckles of laughter. Nat 
Willis was also in Edinburgh on a similar errand and noted 
‘Lord Grey’s statesman-hke head, as it bowed mdustnously 
from the platform’ and the expression on Lord Brougham’s 
ughest and shrewdest of human faces’ To the American it 
was an amusing occasion 

The Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, September 17, 
pnnted a bright half column from ‘Our own correspondent’, 
descnbing Edinburgh in festal mood* 

The Earl of Durham is here and the Lord Chancellor 
amved at three o’clock this afternoon . . I obtained a 
view of the temporary banqueting hall (the Grey Pavilion 
as It IS called) this morning It is erecting in the High 
School grounds on Calton Hill and . capable of dining 
1500 mdmduals The room is square with seven en- 
trances* It has no ventilation Earl Grey staying with 
Sir John Dalrymple at Oxenford will receive a deputation 
en route at Dalkeith 

The correspondent goes on to tell of the amval at Dalkeith 
of four carnages and four escorted by bands, of the stage 
opposite the church where Earl Grey received addresses, of 
Edinburgh crowds and a progress to the Waterloo Hotel 
where the Guilds met the statesman to make him a freeman of 
the aty 

Dickens waited inside the Grey Pavihon ‘which with 
chandehers borrowed from the Theatre Royal, armonal 
designs, gilt laurels and cnmson pillars’ had been made to 
look quite gay Earl Grey, due to arrive at five-thirty, did 
not come till six At five-thirty people began to consume 
the food on the tables. Owing to the absence of the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lord Rosebery took the chair and Dickens, penal 
poised, set himself to report what the big-wigs had to say 
And who among the distinguished guests gathered in the 
Grey Pavihon that evening could have guessed that an in- 
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rignificant young reporter, at diat moment on duty, would In 
seven yean tune be going dirough the identical experience of 
Lord Grey In being made a freeman of the dty of ^Inbur^t? 

The Timex by its new system of extiaordmary expresses , 
costing £290 a Journey, was able to print, by delaying for 
four hours the publication of the paper, a hill report of 
the speeches on Wednesday, Septendjcr 17 The Monung 
Chronicle printed the speedtes on the day following, and the 
Timex of September 19 jeered at the editor for labelling his 
report *By Express This was a lesson Dickens did not 
forget and from henceforth v.'c shall find him too making use 
of extraordinary expresses 

In October Dideens took lodgings in Cecil Street, Strand, 
so as to be near his newspaper office, and shortly afterwards 
moved to 15 Buckingham Street m die same ndghbourfiood. 
These lodgings were so unsarisfactory that he began to 
consider takmg unfiimlshed rooms and setting up how for 
himself Rooms, however, were by no means his only worry 
at this time, as we may gather from his letters to Henry Kolle 
in windb he afludes to his friffiers borrowing habits as the 
dsmnable shad ow cast over hli life. The shadow at this 
^e w:tt~lgigtfenlng. To Tom Mitton he wrote, my 
fiither went out yesterday accompanied by Alfired to en 
deavotir to get some money a* Burr refused to wait beyond 
last evening. He sent the boy [Alfred] home to say he bad 
been unsuccessful and has not made his appearance all nigh t 
or forwarded a message of any iHnH. » Next day the news of 
John Dickens s arrest by Shaw and Maxwell the quondam 
wine people reached him, and a much harassed Ch^es had 
to rush off to Sloman s sponging house before tgting his turn 
of duty for the Monung ChrotueU, In Piehi^ we shall find 
a desenption of this half way house to prison. Cash had to 
be found at once to provide the Governor with his Iceep, to 
Tom Mitton was as k ed to advance £5 against the monev 
order from my French employer’ which he encloses-* As It 
jj. L HJ- J4. L Kj- 
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had to be assumed tliat John Dickens v ould not rejoin Ins 
family for some time’, a domestic council vas called v.dicrcat 
It was decided tliat the family must for the time being disperse. 
The best arrangement Charles could mal.c at the moment u as 
to rent cheap lodgings for his mother, sister and the oilier 
children and take Frederick under his ovm w mg m the un- 
furmshed rooms he was renting at Furnival’s Inn Manfully 
and cheerfully he shouldered these heavy responsibilities, 
telling Beard tliat his salaiy^ was ‘completely mortgaged for 
weeks to come’ and adding, ‘I am determined to sec everything 
in as bnght a light as possible’. 

This was the first step on die long road of family commit- 
ments, commitments which in the end v'crc to be his spiritual 
undoing Just because he was open-hearted as veil as open- 
handed and seemed able to deal widi difficulties of the 1 ind 
easily, it became die custom in his ov.ti famiK, and later on m 
his wife’s family, to expect him to find money and appoint- 
ments for as spineless a set of people as ever bread-winner w as 
saddled with He was too capable, prompt and generous in 
the beginning not to fall victim to his own ability in the end. 
To this theme w'e shall have to recur 

Thus It came about that for the first time since he had taV en 
to earmng his living Charles w^as short of cash and had to 
camp sans curtains or crockery m die ‘diree-pair-bacl:’ at 
13 Furmval’s Inn The ‘flare’ or house-wTirming he had 
meant to give his fnends was for the time being postponed 
In a letter of January 1835 a bleak statement lets die curtain 
down on John Dickens ‘I have just returned from accom- 
panying father to Coldbath Fields’ 

Shordy after this melancholy outing Charles w'as ordered 
to cover the Chelmsford election It was a joy to get out of 
London for the time being and his spmts rose as he drove 
himself to Braintree m a gig, 

tooling in and out of the banners, drums, conservative 
emblems, horsemen, go-carts, with whicli eveiy^ little green 
was filled as the processions were waiting for Sir John 
Tyrell and Banng Every time the hojrse heard a drum he 
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bounced Into the hedw on die left ride of the road and every 
time I got him out ofrat he bounded into the hedge on thie 
nght ride with the trifimg excepdon of brealdnff my 
whip, I flatter myself I did the whole thing m something 
like style.* 

A wet week-<nd at the Bbck Boy Hotel exhausted his good 
temper and turned Chelmsford Into the dullest and most 
stupid spot on the ftce of the earth 

I can t get an Athenaeum or iMerary Gaietie — no not 
even a penny magazine and licre I am on a wet Sunday 

looking out of a d d large bow window at the rain as it 

falls into the puddles opporitc wondering when it will be 
dlruier time and cursing my folly m having put no books 
Into my portmanteau. The only book I liavc seen here Is 
one that hea upon the sofa. It Is entitled Field Exercises 
and Evoluuon of the Arrnv by Sir Henry Towers I have 
read it through so often that I am sure I could drill a hun 
died recruits ftom memory There is not even anything 
to look at in the place except two Immense prisons, large 
enough to hold all the mhimliants of the county — whom 
they can have been built for I can t imagine.* 

Quotations from letters often cause one to deplore the ftet 
that Dickens never kept a diary and never described tlie houses 
be was entertained in nor his meetings with famous people. 

Twice during die year 1835 Dickens went reporting Into 
the west country, once In May and once m November, ncli 
time to take down the speeches of Lord John Russell In 
May, on accepting the office of Home Sctaeiaiy in Lord 
Meibouroe s government. Lord John had to offer himself for 
re-election in South Devon- The ChrvmcU men, Dickens 
and Tom Beard, set out in tearing splnts and worked in rain 
that lasted dirough the short campaign- In the castle yard 
at Exeter Lord John made an open-air speech which Dickens 
took down at fUU speed while friends hdd a pocket-handker 
chief over Us notebook to keep it dry after the manner of a 

yf. L HI. ^ L Ko. 
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state canopy in an ecclesiastical procession’ By dint of 
bribing tlie post-boys ‘tremendously’, he got his report to 
London in time for the Chronicle to pnnt before the Times, 
and as his account was longer and more accurate than that 
of any other London paper it gave great satisfaction. John 
Black, clapping him on the shoulder, told him the whole affair 
was a complete and signal success The triumphant reporter 
said the ram had made him deaf and had given him rheu- 
matism, that Lord John had been defeated, but that all the 
same he had enjoyed the exatement immensely 

Lord John Russell bemg the Government candidate at a 
by-election m Stroud m November 1835, Dickens and Beard 
took the road to the west country agam and kept their sub- 
editor, Thomas Fraser, mformed what their scheme for trans- 
mission was They had arranged for ‘a Horse Express from 
Marlborough to London to go the whole distance at the rate 
of thirteen miles an hour for six gmneas’. If they are as 
fortunate m ‘laying chaise horses’ from Bristol to Marlborough 
the packet should reach town by seven He and Beard are 
‘workmg together sharply’ and were expecting to sit up all 
night. 

As all papers have arranged to leave Bristol the moment 
Russell IS down one of us will go to Marlborough m the 
chaise with one Herald man and the other remain at Bnstol 
with the other Herald man to conclude the account for the 
next day. The Times has ordered a chaise and four for the 
whole distance, so there is every prospect of beating them 
hollow * 

And the result was that the Chronicle could print three and a 
half columns of the speech the following mormng and this 
noted by the Spectator as ‘a feat’ The occasion coped 
witli was a dinner to Lord John Russell on November 10 
In another letter (ante-dated by Forster by six months) 
wntten from the Bush Inn, Bnstol, he stated that a full 
account of the Bath dinner of November 17 should reach the 
office two days later 


'50 I N L. 
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In the last week of May 1836 he was sent to report 
O Connell s speech at IpsVl^dl. There he stayed at the 
Suffolk Hotel mid the whole episode is said to be incorporated 
m EatanswiU, but then the same is said of other pohdcal 
episodes m which he took part- 

TTie wear and tear of these pUopadcs caused Dickens 
to indent for broken hats, broken luggage, and damage to 
dothes from wax candles guttering during transenprion at 
route He ahviyi found his employers great gentlemen m 
meeting ha claims. Whenever he arrived in London after a 
reporting tour be would be welcomed by an admiring editor 
in the broadest ofScotch accents from the broadest of hearts 
He wotild say TDear old Black, my first out and out appred 
ator It was John Blad: diat fiong ffie slipper after mel 
If Dickens can be said to have had a frvourite poUrical hero 
ft would be Lord John, for by dint of reporting his sp eec h es 
bodi inside and outside the House he had conceived a great 
respect for hhn. For one thing he was a consistent advocate 
of educational reform and always struck Dickens as speaking 
on this subject with intelligence and conviction. Somewhere 
they met and talked and a kind of friendship was engendered 
whidi later on ripened into mutual confidence. One m^t, 
years latcTj, Dickra dined widi Lord John and aired his viewt 
about die Lord % Day Observance Act, giving them a little 
truth about Sunday that was like bringing a Sebastopol 
battery among the polite company Dickens s views on 
Sunday observance had always been continental and by now 
he was convinced that the type of religion to which the poor 
English bad been obliged to sacrifice theatre-gomg and much 
Innocent enjoyment roust be to s^ the least of it defective. 
Meyerbeer, another guest, burst out, Ah mon ami illustrel 
que c est noble de vons entendre parier d haute voix morale 4 
la table d un minlstrel 

In December 1835, while watching a by-«lecuon at Ketter 
Ing, Dickens wrote to John Macrone,* If you could see the 

* f7 L ItL. 
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beastly swine who wallow m the public-houses down here 
under the denomination of Conservatives, you would re- 
nounce your creed for ever’ In dieir convivial moments 
the people of the place seemed to him ‘perfect savages’ 

If a foreigner were brought here on a first visit to an 
English town, to form his estimate of the national character, 

I am quite satisfied he would return forthwidi to France, 
and never set foot m England again Tlie remark will 
apply m greater or less degree to all agncultural places 
dunng the pendency of an election, but beastly as the 
electors usually are, these men are superlative blackguards 
Would you believe that a large body of horsemen mounted 
and armed, who galloped on a defenceless crowd yesterday, 
striking about them m all directions and protecting a man 
who cocked a loaded pistol, were led by clergymen and 
magistrates^^ 

Escaping the mob for an hour or two, he walked up the 
Boughton avenue to inspect the house and paafy his temper. 

The opemng by Lord Melbourne of tlie Licensed 
Victuallers’ School in Kennmgton was reported by Dickens 
about a month before he accepted the Pichvick contract whicli 
brought the end of journalistic work m its wake In June 
1836 we find him wnting to Macrone: ‘I am tired to death 
to-mght, though I have been m bed all day. Melbourne v 
Norton has played the devil with me ’ The reporting of this 
sensational tnal was his last job for the Morning Chronicle It 
took place m the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster on 
June 22 (now a lawn to the west of Westmmster Hall where 
the statue of Cromwell stands) and was tned before Lord 
Chief Justice Tmdal Captain Norton, who brought the 
action for cnmmal conversation against Lord Melbourne, the 
Prime Minister, had as counsel Sir William Follett,^ and Lord 
Melbourne’s defence was conducted by the Attorney-General, 
Sir John Campbell Dickens’s great fnend, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, was in court, having been retained in support of the 

* Afr and Mrs Charles Dickens, p 44. 

^ Solicitor-General m the Peel administration of 1835 
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defendant s counsel. Mrs, Norton made a tensely observed 
entry on tbe arm of Samuel Rogers, 

TTie court was packed wiA men and women of fesblon 
some of whom had given five or ten guineas for a scat. It 
was bdieved that compromlsuig letters would be read and the 
lives of tbe great eipcaed in all their deceit and littleness. It 
turned out to be a disgustrog case based not on Lord Mel 
bournes correspondence, but on tbe evidence of servants. 
Lady Blcssington s comment to Countess GuicaoU is to the 
pomt ‘Nothing can be more calculated to strike at the root of 
morals than the vile system in En^and of bringing forward 
discharged servants, often of bad character, to give evidence 
against their mistresses • Stories were told of Mrs, Norton 
painting and powdering herself up to receive her lover s visits 
at tbe house with two entrances, one in Birdcage Walk and the 
other in Prince s Court, of Lord Melbourne s aftemoon calls 
lasting firem three to six, of his vmts to her bedroom, of her 
dutarray, of her visits to him in South Street No other 
evidence was brought by the plainti^ and when m cross- 
exammadon the witnesses called were shown to be themselves 
of low moral character die case crumbled. Sir WiHiam 
FoDett asked his chent whether he had ever escorted his wife 
to Lord Melbourne s door, and when Captain Norton ad- 
mitted that be had done so, Follett told him it was the end of 
the action. No witneases were called for tbe defence, and the 
jury widiout leaving die court at it pJt dedar^ Lord 
Melbourne acquitted of the c h arg e s brought against li?Tn. 
Tlie verdict was received by tbe House of Commons that 
night widi acclamation. The nauseous and trivifll evidence 
dragged out by the plaintiff** counsel rickens us as no doubt 
it sickened Dickens, but Lord Melbotirne had to submit to 
m decent allegations implying proof of sexual intercourse, 
evidence such as no newspaper ou^t to have published then 
and no newspaper would dream of publishing now even were 
a judge to-day to allow such ques ti o ns In open court. Lord 
Melbourne, had been Home Se cr et ary in 1833 was 

• Leturt of M org ntr u o BUmigtom, toL fl. p. 
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Pnme Minister by 1836 and tlierefore excellent quarry for a 
blackmailer, and it seems clear tliat Captain Norton expected 
to be bought off widi hush money.’ 

Just after the tnal Dickens wrote to a fncnd 

I see a decent prospect of die House being up at last, and 
I devoutly hope ere next Session I may make some arrange- 
ments which will render its situngs a matter of indifference 
to me — as die storj'-books say — for ever after. 

The ‘arrangements’ adumbrated m diis letter matured, and 
in July he was in a position to abandon journalism and shake 
the dust of Westminster off his shoes In taking to reporung 
as a means of keeping himself, Dickens had chosen a job that 
brought him in touch widi a great vanety of human beings 
The legal tjqies he found sjmipathetic, but die poliucal or 
parliamentary types were never congenial lie had spent 
five years in and out of law offices and law courts, and four 
years m and out of the House of Commons and up and 
down the country reporting elections He made no use of 
this pohncal expenence The octopus-quality so obscn^able 
where a legal entourage was concerned appeared to desert him, 
negatived, it would seem, by the make-believe atmosphere of 
politics To him political life was a sham — to be escaped 
from as soon as might be Dickens told Mrs J. T Fields, 
wife of the Boston pubhsher, diat never since he left die House 
of Commons as a reporter had he entered it again, and that his 
hatred of the falseness of the talk and his horror of the bom- 
bastic eloquence he had been obliged to record made it im- 
possible for him ever to go there to listen to another speech. 

The father of one of his colleagues on, the Morning 
Chronicle^ William Hazlitt, had also served his turn as a re- 
porter in the House of Commons He too had been repelled 
by the somnambulism of the proceedings, and has left these 
words on record. 

It may appear at first sight that here are a number of 
persons got together, picked out from the whole nation 

* T Raikes, /oumo/, vol u p 387, June 25, 1836 
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■who can speak, at all tune* upon all subjects but the fact 
Is they omy repeat the same things over and over on the 
same subjects. Read over the old debates, they are 
muttuu mutants as those of yesterday You serve an 
a pp r enticeship to a trant of ongmahty, to a suspension of 
thought and feeling. You are In a go-cart of prejudices, 
in a regularly constructed machine of pretexts and pre- 
cedents there is a House of Commons Jargon that must 
be used by everyone you are hemmed In, stifled, 
pmloned, pressed to death. Talkofmobsl Is there any 
body of people that has this character m a more consum- 
mate de^ee than the House of Commons? * 

Dickens give ex p r e ssi on to what he really felt about the 
House of Commons in that ttrange skit Tha Thousand and Ont 
Humbugs^ written in early Ufe and Unkered at, brought up to 
date and published -when Palmerston became Prime Minliter 
Modelled on the Arabian Nights^ this burlesque ihows a 
Sultan, *Taiedtaurm (Fleeced Bull) who has been married 
•cores of times and who in so doing has raised to the dignity 
of ‘Howsa Kummauns (or Peerless Chatte r er) a great variety 
of beautiful women. The result of thar promotion was 
uniformly unfortunate for the Sultan. AJ) proved unfluthfhl, 
talkative, idle, extravagant, mefEdcnt and boastful And so 
it came about that a *Howsa Kummauns very rarely died a 
natural death, the ■was generally cut ihort in some violent 
manner The youngest and fairest of tU the Peerless 
Chatterers "was the lovely Reefawm (Light of Reason) 
T’axedtaums had looked to her to recompense h?m for all his 
many disappointments, but ihe turned out quite as unreliable 
as b« predece ss ors. The poor Sultan fell into a profound 
melantioly and wailed, Every Howsa Kummauns has de- 
ceived me. Every Howsa Kummauns la a Humbug. I must 
slay the present Howsa Kummauns as I have slain so-Tnany 
others. His grief so overpowered him that be feinted away 

At tins Juncture the glib voaer, Parmarstoon (or T'wirlmg 
^cafliercock) tried to console him by mtroducdng to the 
> Stlmtai p. JJt. 
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hsxem his lovely daughter Hansardadadc . Preceded by 
*Mistaspeeka*5 the black mutCj chief of the Seraglio, she 
entered the presence, and taking a one-stnnged lute sang a 
lengthy song m prose Its purport was, ‘I am the recorder of 
bnlliant eloquence, I am the chronicler of patriotism, I am the 
pride of sages, and die joy of nations The continued salva- 
tion of the country is owing to what I presence and v ithout it 
there would be no business done 

Sweet are the voices of die crow and chough 

And Persia never, never, never can have words enough ’ 

At die conclusion of diis delightful strain, the Sultan and the 
whole divan were so faint widi rapture that they remained in 
a comatose state for seven hours 

Dickens in telling The Story of the Talkative Barber pokes 
fun at all die stock performances he had mlnessed from the 
Gallery The barber dances die dance of ‘Mistapit’, sings 
the song of ‘Mistafoks’ and jokes die joke of ‘Jornillalf He 
even proceeds to improvise impertinent verse 

When Bntteen first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure mam 
This was the charter of the land 
And guardian angels sang this strain 

Singing, as first Lord was a wallerking die Office-garding around 
No end of bom barbers he picked up and found, 

Says he 1 will load them with silvier and gold, 

For the countiy^’s a donkey, and as such is sold 

A significant light is throwm on Dickens by diis burlesque, 
which shows that he deliberately preferred to make war on 
what he conceived as shams by appealing to die Englishman’s 
sense of humour rather than to his judgment and deliberative 
faculties And the shrewd Amencans, apprehending this, 
were the first to hail him as a reformer w'^ho had done more in 
his short hfe to better the condition of the downtrodden than 
the whole of the House of Commons put together 

It is evident from his letters as well as from this skit diat 
Dickens was totally unimpressed by die accomplishments of 
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the Reform ^iWch clahsed as its chief ^ory* the 

Poor Law, the Poor Law with lO rimplft Invention of hiding 
up poverty and its magic formuk ‘No out-door reUcT How 
long, he wondered, would the helpless people of England pur 
up with the barmeddal feast set before them? In all the 
hundreds of columns transcribed for die Mirror and the 
Chronickf on Canada, the West Indies, the Game Laws, Hill 
Coohes, the Irish Question, Dogcarts and the rest, was there 
any mention of the condidon-of En^and question? It was 
pl^ to him that Parliament, so fiir as England was concerned, 
had for decades undertaken the adjustment of one thing and 
one alone, itself and la own interests, leaving domestic 
interesa to rub along as best they could It was high time 
diat the do-noAdng for die-pcoplc routine should be ended, 
for to cany the dj^teenth century over into the nineteenth 
must sooner or later provoke a revolution 

At the time Dickens left the Gallery he had not met Carlyle 
who had arrived at ehmlar condurions by quite different 
paths, Carlyle had wdcomed the Reform BID tiD he found 
it In no way affected die cidstmg fonn of sodety with la 
extremes of poverty and wealth. Prosperity only made the 
ndi richer and the poor poorer The Tiugc damp putrid 
mass remained rotting and would continue to rot if men had 
to depend on an extended suf&age to dean it up There was 
a right way and a wrong way to do things, and it was absurd 
iito suppose that the n^t way of organising a people could be 
ascertained by a majority of votes any more than could the 
cultivation of the soil, the maintenance of pubbe health or the 
promotion of public education. 

Dc Quincey draws a distinction be tw een the hterature of 
Knowledge and the Uterature of Power The function of the 
first is to teach, the function of die second is to move. The 
first appeals to the intellect and the second to the hean and the 
emotions, and from dils point of view it is not the under- 
standing, but the und eistaii ding bean that matten. It is not 
so much die subject In Itself that affeca us as the treatment of 
it, the charging with humanly generated electriaty No 
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better illustration of tins contention can be brought fonvard 
than that of Mrs Trollope’s novel on the factory child, 
Michael Armstrong Informative, didactic, derived from 
offiaal reports and intended to influence opinion, it neither 
interested nor moved anyone, whereas die stoiy' of die parish 
boy, Oliver Twist, not only moved every reader, but left 
on fheir minds an indelible impression As Dickens’s fncnd 
Gilbert k Beckett said, ‘There is something feminine about 
Dickens that leads lum to the core of the heart of the situation 
in hand’ 

If It were not for the literature of Pow'cr, justice, for 
example, might remain an ideal wdiereas in a book it may 
germinate into vitalising activity The commonest novel, 
by moving m alliance w'lth human fears and hopes, w’ldi 
human instincts of right and w'rong, sustains and quickens 
those affections, and w'orking by deep agencies rescues diem 
from torpor. Dim in origin, diese emotions welled up like 
hidden spnngs in Dickens and influenced his whole being as 
may the forgotten incidents of childhood 
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TN the profcssioits it is always possible to change roles, a 
Xsoldier may become a company promoter or a lawyer a 
politician, but m the deeper vocadcmal life that calls for the 
emission of power duahty is abolished, for an artist is in- 
wardly compiled to be true to himself and his purpose what- 
ever it mav be, Oarlea Dickens bad chosen bv profession 
to become a shorthand eapert and worked so hard in the 
process that he soon topp^ the list of pohrical reporters, 
giving ids coUe^uea the impitsrion that i^ whole mind was 
set on excelling them. This is the mearort of his tremendoui 
will, a will that seems to have operated in retaiclmg his voca 
domd instincts and forcing hla atiendcm to external achieve* 
ment For a man whose tendency was to emodonallse ah 
experience it must have been a struggle to turn himself into 
the p erf e ct , pasrionless recorder of otber men s utterances and 
to wdn commendation for accuracy and speed 

Alter woridng for over a year in die Gallery, Charles 
Dichens began to set down, as they struck him, in a 

very simple, handy, even ordinary way Like many of the 
people who possess in a strong degree the story fgHhig faculty, 
his work showed a relish for the commoner stuff of human 
nature. He called these jotting Sketches* They were to 
begin with snapshots of actual people and actual occurrences, 
and dien were given die humorous twist which became dieir 
leading characteristic. A m uring to write, they made btm 
forget the drudgery of perpetual shorthand, i^fany young 
audiors have had dteir first work rejected, to it was without 
any particular feeling of optimism that he pushed one of his 
Sketches anoitymously into the letter-box of the Monihfy 
51 
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Magazine in Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 

i:\\c Monthly Magaiin^ or Bruts} nqHsur\.v\ }U' t chenf^'fi 
o'uncrs, liaving been houGiht for b v .» ( 'ipt.un Holhncl 

from South Amcnen Onl) one number linfl npD‘ "rtil under 
tlie new editorship so its files v ert unld elv m be ehutertd up 
witii old manuscripts On his uat to tlu Hou^e I ue one 
afternoon Dickens stepped into Chnpm in and 11 double- 
fronted shop, iS6 Strand, and spent h lif a cro'ui on the 
December number to find that it com uned Ins 'SI etch', B 
Dinner in Poplar If 'all Too excited and np'^ t to feel 
pleasure in the disco\cr\, he v rote asl mu for Mr Kolle* s 
verdict, ‘I am so dreadfully nervous that nn hand to 

such an extent as to prevent my vvntin" a v ord kgdiK 
Widi tears in his eves he vailed into Vi’estmiaste- Hall to 
master his emotion before going into die r>aru"x. The 
undertow had made itself felt pov' crfully for the first time, 
die undertow diat was to surge up and sv ecp nv ay Ins 
avocaoonal life Hugging his secret from all but the Kollcs 
he quickly followed up his first success by pushing 5*\ other 
‘Sketches’ into die same letter-box, content to be fur the time 
being unpaid and unrecognised lie soon made .icqinmtance 
widi Captain Holland and found diat it vas nn understood 
dung among wnters diat contnbutions to his mniiayinc were 
never at this ume paid for The editor liad made it clear to 
aspirants for fame diat as he v^as fresh from the Bolivar 
campaigns in Soudi Amcnca, and had no financial reserves, 
he could only sen^e youdiful audiors by giving them a chance 
to see themselves in pnnt If diey liked to avail themsch'es 
of die publicity he offered, it might advantage diem as well as 
the public at large The audiors chose to vTite for him and 
Captain Holland soon managed to build up a reputauon for 
die magazine and was able in the autumn of 1835 to sell it at a 
profit 

Dickens soon became confident diat he could write what 
people wanted to read, but it was not till August 1834 diat 
he ventured to set up a second personality and sign himself 
‘Boz’, a nickname deriv^ed from his young adenoidal brother. 
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Augustus, -who answered in tbe 6unlly to the name of Moses 
and called himself Boses WImo he let John Black and 
George Hogarth into his secret, they at once offered to place 
some Sketches m the Morning CJatmicU, and on September 
26, 1 8 J4, the first of four London Strta Skstekn was printed 
in theh paper These articles ■were widely read and attracted 
the notice of editors on the look-out for new w riter s. Albany 
Fonblanque of the Examiner liked them and so did S C, Hall 
of the New MoniJify Best of all, William Jerdan of the 
LiUTary Ga^tttt approved of them and at this ti^ a laudatory 
notice in the Lw^ory Galena would sell an edition of any 
book. It stood alone (1810-40) as the arbiter of fame, 
literary and artistic, till the Athenaeum under Dilke rose and 
killed it. 

At last Charles Dickens could savour the kind of approval 
his whole being craved for, recognition as an audior, which 
was something very different to quahty horn tbe kudos 
attaching to professional reporting He now undertook any 
job of work that might help him to get known in tbe sphere 
be meant to make his own, writing dramatic critiques for 
plays at the Adelphl and Olympic Theatres, and correcting 
the proofii of Joumus through Franc* and Itafy^ to oblige 
Macrone. Unrversally obUgmg and untiring, be did not at 
first ask for payment for his Street Sketches in the Mormng 
CkromcU, but earned merit from his employers by throwing 
them in for his five-guinea wage as a reporter Having, 
, however created a demand for hJs work he could, when the 
Evening ChromeU* was launched under the editorship of 
George Hogarth, offer as one of its regular features Shtchts 
cf JLofuhn md duts extract the management another two 

guineas a week. Some twenty Sketches dealing with London 
were published m this w^ He also, as a sideline, contri 
buted twelve Scenes and Characters to BelTt Lrfe at London 
under the hush hush name of Tibbs. No one but Robert 
Smith Surtees was doing quite dila sort of work and there can 

Bj WHHun TbomKm, oocIb of Mn. Georg* Hog ir tfa. 

Janarf jt, 113} 
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be no doubt that Dickens profited greatly from reading Mr 
Jorrocks’s adventures at Ramsgate, Heme Bay and other 
places, which had been coming out in the New Sporting 
Magazine for three years They were technically far in 
advance of anything he could at die time accomplish. Surtees, 
however, diough he wrote well widiin die compass of the un- 
educated reader, was never a serious competitor with his 
younger contemporary, partly owing to the fact diat his 
medium of publication circulated exclusively in clubs and 
country house, partly because his preoccupation with field 
sports appealed particularly to die nclier sections of socictyy 
and partly because he left London to live in die north of 
England in 1834 For diese reasons, if for no odiers, die 
more vulgar and umversal publiaty of die Sketches was denied 
to his Jaunts and Jollities 

In the Gallery it soon leaked out diat die star reporter, 
Charles Dickens, was really ‘Boz’ of the Sketches^ and 
presently authors began to take notice of this new recruit to 
their ranks Hamson Ainsworth, who had read his articles 
as they came out, was die first professional wnter to invite 
him to his house as a fellow audior. Ainsworth was seven 
years older than Dickens and in a miniature, feline v^y very 
handsome, women called him the Antinous of literature. He 
had come to London from Manchester in 1824 to finish his 
legal education at die Inner Temple In London he got to 
know John Ebers, pubhsher, and manager of Co vent Garden, 
mamed Fanny Ebers in 1826 and began business as a publisher 
himself Having brought out a book for Mrs Norton and 
a cookery manual by Ude, he gave the ]ob up and sat down 
at The Elms, Kilbum, to write Roohvood By the time 
Dickens got to know him he was separated from his wife and 
with his httle girls was hving with a Mrs le Touchet and her 
sister at Kensal Lodge, near the scattered village of Willesden. 
Mrs le Touchet, a hunting woman from Cheshire, used to 
quiz the Cockney horsemen who visited Ainsworth Dickens, 
to avoid her critical eye, would mount and dismount out of 
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si^L After the sensational success tron by Rookvood the 
Lodge became a literary rallying pomt with many wnters 
flocking to its pleasant Sunday ^temoon parties. Ains- 
worth 8 publisher was hiacrone, a Manxman, with business 
premises at 3 Sl James s Square. He and Dickens met one 
day at the Lodge and took a great fan(y to each other As 
they walked towards London together it pleased Dickens to 
find that Macrone, too, was boimd for Fumival s Inn. 
Almost at once we find him volimtecring to help Macrone 
with proofs and being told In reram that his Skttchti were 
capicJ value and ought to be gathered into a volume. It 
was also suggested that George Cntikshank, with whom they 
had been talking at Kensal Lodge, should illustrate the 
Shtchu This was a highly complimentary suggestion, for 
this fiiK draughtsman and cartoonist had made a great name 
for hunself and was twenty yeara older than Dickens. Co- 
operation with sudi a dHtmguished man would certainly 
Insure the commercial success of the Skttehu 
John Macrone, whose publishing career was almost as 
ephemeral as Captain Holland s, was a sociable young man 
of a certain cinnn wdio borrowed money from his f^cic, 
Sophie Sala, to promote his business, then threw her over and 
married someb^y else. At the Hmf! Dickens made his 
acquaintance he was handling a book by the American author 
Nat Willis, an amusing fellow edminissioned by the New 
York Maror to report on Europe, Wiliis, who had reached 
Rnglami on June i, 1834, had at once begun to pay court to 
the women wnters. Jane Porter liked him and Mary Russell 
Mitford said he was more like one of the best of our Peen 
•otB tiian a tougji republican It ts no worwler that he made 
this silky impression as in diaracter he was something be- 
tween a d Orsay and an Oscar Wilde. To J G Lockhart, 
for whom a sodety reporter was little better th»n a spy , he 
was a bugbear Lockhart vented his spleen on "^^Uls in the 
Quarwfy by ddng him as an example of a mar) prii» p tng 
mto your home and before 3rour claret is dry upon his lips 
describing table-talk and guests for an American paper In 
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spite of J G 8 strictures Willis was made welcome by the 
ladies of the greater country bouses of England and Scotland, 
and petted to such an extent tha^ though always maintainmg 
his native Amencan shrew'dness, he became even more 
dandified and conceited than when he amved, Macrone 
hobnobbed a good deal with him when he was bringing out 
his Letters and one day offered to take him to sec ha new 
friend Boa , who was die author of some rather clever 
petures of London life published from time to rime in the 
Morning or Evtnxng CkromeU. 

It is from Nat Willa that we get a really unaffected vignette 
of Charles Dickens at this time. Some Dickcnsians have 
tried to demolish the story and to pretend Wilhs never saw 
him, beatuse it seems they do not think the account reflects 
credit on their hero Th^ are the same cririca who deny the 
validity of Dickens s Uaaon with Ellen Teman, being riiem* 
selves unable to reconcile It with thor preconception of his 
dmracter Almost as soon as Dickens hod settled into his 
three>palr-back at Formval s Inn,’ be received a visit from the 
American ffcAureur, who described the young paragraphist' 
for die benefit of his firilow countrymen. He told how 
Macrone had driven him from St. James s Square to Holhom 
and had pulled up at the entrance of some birildings used for 
lawyers dumbers, not far 6x)m the door of the Bull and 
Mouth IniL This area is that now covered by the Prudential 
insurance offices, a vast pscudo-Golhlc structure of red brick 
wherein, under the vaulting on the left of the gateway, a small 
bust of Dickens c o w er s. 

In Dickens s day it presented a fiifade of pale bnck broken 
by stucco pilasters and condcc built round three sides of a 
courtyard, die whole being known as Fumival s Inru After 
following Macrone up a long fli^t of stairs, Willis found 
himself ushered mto an uncarjicted and bleak looking room 
with a deal table, two or three diairs and a few books, a small 
boy and Mr Dickens for the contents This three-pair- 
back' was indeed a contrast to his own luxurious apartment 
Jurawy |l35 
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in New York, wliicli uas graced at all seasons by singing 
birds and hothouse floi\ers Quickly this obscrv'cr glanced 
around, noUng that even die journalist’s clothes betraved his 
poverty. As diey entered lie vas changing rapidly from a 
ragged office coat to a blue surtout and stood 'collarless and 
buttoned up before them’, overpowered, as Wiihs assumed, 
by die honour of his publisher’s Msit It was, as he said 
afterw'ards, die strongest instance he had seen of ‘English 
obsequiousness to employers’ Tins interpretation of 
Dickens’s obvious embarrassment was of course nonsense. 
Dickens w'as never socially embarrassed. Macronc, how'cvcr, 
had broken in on him at a bad moment, die moment at whidi 
he had handed over all the cash he could raise to Ins fatlicr 
at Sloman’s sponging-house, die moment in which he had 
resolved to adopt his young brodicr FredencK, postpone Ins 
furnishing, and give up all idea of a house-warming 

As Nat Willis seated himself on one of die two chairs m die 
room he said to himself, ‘My good fellow, if your were in 
Amenca wndi diat fine face and your ready quill )ou v ould 
have no need to be condescended to by a publisher’. Though 
neither Macrone nor Willis knew' just why Didvens’s room 
was so comfordess and his manner so constrained, diey w'ould 
have been even more mystified if diey could lia\e had a pre- 
view of diis same young man in seven years’ time installed in 
a luxury suite in the Tremont Hotel at Boston wadi all the 
distinguished folk of Amenca competing to pay liim homage 

Presendy at Macrone’s instigation Dickens began to 
assemble his Sketches and discuss dieir publication in volume 
form He will wnte as many more as are required to make a 
good volume, he can desenbe anydiing Macrone thinks ought 
to be desenbed He has visited the House of Correction at 
Coldbath Fields and has begged Black ‘to get old Alderman 
Wood’ to take him to Newgate . ‘I have long projected 
sketching its mtenor and I think it would sell extremely w'ell ’ 
He has memoranda by him for ‘Tlie Cook’s Shop’, ‘Bedlam’, 
‘The Pnsoner’s Van’, ‘The Streets-— Noon and Night’’ 
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Banldng Hotisea , G5\em Garden, Hospitals and Lodging 
Hooses He thanks Macrone for his belief Out he udll write 
a successful book and approves his choice of Cruikihank as 
fllustnitor He is still •wotking hard at reporting, as v.'c may 
see from a note written No\'embcr7, 1835, In uhich he sap 
that he cannot keep his appointment uith Crulkshank as he is 
off to Bristol He b shivering uith cold and wnting bv 
candkiight^ the kettle •tt^ll not boil, it is foggy, there are no 
cabs on the stand, he must shoulder hb portmanteau and be 
off to catch the coach 

On hb return he found that though George Hogarth had 
completed hb proof-corrccung for him, Cruikshank liad not 
yet dehi'cred the flhistrarions. CniDcshank u-as altogether 
too dilatory, he told Maatme, and must be prodded the Ibt 
of IDustradons and frontispieces should be sent to him u-ith 
all possible dispatch. There teems to hai'c been a scramble 
in getting the book out, but It tvas not altogether Cnilk 
sharks fault Dickens found Tie Vis\t to Nnt^te a very 
difficult subject , he could not work himself up to the requisite 
pitch about It, and It u'as not till Noi’cmber 20 that he got 
it off to the printer In December we find him going ovtx 
Coldbaih Fields again in order to put vigour Into Tie House 
of Correcnofu Comparing It with Nevgate he observ-ed, the 
treadmill will not Imerest men like the gallou'S Macrone 
praised hb melodramatic sketch Tie Black Veil, so did Ains- 
worth,and so did another publbhcT andthbappreaauonv.'cnt 
to fortify the young author s belief m hb creative faculty 
Private interests were constantly impinged on by reporting 
assignments from the CkrorueU In December he was sent 
to Hatfield to cover a fire, and writing thence to Catharine 
Hogarth from the Salisbury Arms, says, Here I am waiting 
until the remains of the Mar^oness of Salisbury are dug from 
the nrins of her ancestor s castle. I v.'cnl over tlw place thb 
morning arid shall "flare bnefly In the Ckronxele to-morrow 

ToFumivalsInnsoonofrerChibtmas 1835 cametpartner 
of the newly formed publishing firm of Chapman and Hall 
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It seemed to *Boz’ like tlte visit of an angel, for in young i\Ir. 
Hall he recognised tlie man who had two years earlier sold 
him the copy of tlie Monthly Magaitne containing his first 
pnnted story The unforgettable moment in which lie knew 
himself, first, last and all the time, an autlior, came surging 
back. Mr Hall explained that he had come on die recom- 
mendation of Charles Whitehead, editor of tlieir Libraiy^ of 
Fiction, to ask for more work on die lines already contributed 
by Mr Dickens to this senes, notably The Tuggs's at Rams- 
gate and A Little Talk about Spring Mr Dickens’s heart 
bounded in lus breast and was only quietened by die nature 
of the proposals made to him. The new series vere to be 
continuous in character. Mr. Hall’s firm could assure this 
continuity by providing illustrations of a sporting character 
which It would be Mr. Dickens’s task to link togedier. 
Sport^ Mr Dickens jibbed at the word, he knew nodung of 
sport and anyway could only wnte on subjects chosen by 
himself. Mr. Hall was persuasive, his firm had already 
pubhshed a little book, die Squib Annual, with plates by 
Seymour, and Seymour would like to do ‘somediing supenor 
on the same line’ to illustrate the mishaps and adventures of a 
band of amateur sportsmen who had formed themselves into 
a Nimrod Club It was not an engaging vista to Mr. Dickens, 
only the money offered, a month plus additional pay- 
ment on sales, made him so much as consider it, but ‘die 
emolument was too tempting to resist’ and we shall presently 
see the reason for his decision 

About the same time James Grant, newly made editor of 
the Monthly Magazine, wrote to ask die pnee of contnbutions 
by Mr Dickens The author replied that he tvas pledged to 
Chapman and Hall for a monthly senal, but would write 
‘Sketches’ for him at eight gmneas a sheet This was a 
moderate charge as Grant knew well, since for similar work 
he was himself getting ten gmneas a sheet from Captain 
Marryat of the Metropolitan Magarpne, and twenty guineas a 
sheet from the Penny Cyclopaedia. Moderate as the fee 
demanded was, the propnetors, rather to Grant’s anno 3 ^nce, 
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refused to sanction the outl^ He thou^t It extremely 
short-sighted of them- 

As the time for launching his first book drew near Dickens 
began to worry about publicity How soon can he count on 
Macrone for sending first advertisements to the Ckronxcle} 
T ran hardly begin to puff it dll then. But when It actually 
comes to drafting a notice of the SketchtSy it turned itself into 
a modest little para gr aph, for, like every other artist mvited 
to praise his own work, he shied off doing it, plead ing , *1 
really cannot do tremendous puffing of myself* Two days 
later we find him condoling with j>oor Macrone on the death 
of his baby, and a week later again trying to get Cmiks h a n k 
to hand in his last iHustration. ITie book appeared on 
Dickens s twenty fourtii blrtiidity* its full title was Skttchts fy 
Bo^ lUustratcv* of Every Day Lift and Every Dcy PeopU * 
The revicwB caused the author s heart to flutter George 
Hogarth, who had co r rec t ed the proofs, likened his style to 
that of Washington Irving m his happiest hour* , and said 
thar the most remarkable sketch in die volume, Tht Vuu to 
Newgare, was reminiscent of Victor Hugo s Dernier Jour dun 
Condamniy thus in a skilful way setting Dickens m the gallery 
of great contemporaries. The Literary Gai^cm praised the 
book, so did the Saunst and the Athtnueum. John Forster 
reviewed it in the Examaiery and the 3 ‘un, Sundi^ Times and 
Sunday Herald noticed it fevourably It was particulariy 
gratifjnng to the author that the Pair should commend 

It under Literature 

A copy was sent to Lord Stanley, who had been one of the 
first to recognise how unusual were Dickens s capaaty and 
intelligence. Rerxtinding him of the report he had taken 
down from his own moutii on die Irish Disturbances Bill, the 
audior humbly pkced the Sketchu at his feet, begging him 
to accept the volume as a mark of admiration. Tho rns 
Noon Talfburd also received a copy of the book. 

Dickens had first met Serjeant Talfourd when he was law 
r epoTier for the Tones and In 1835 had watched him take his 

a ToU. do uJ e dt ao «t oo« gtdnc*. Feh roar y ilj^. 
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seat as member for his native tovm of Reading He vas 
extremely lucky to have his friendship, for c\ er} one of the 
date testifies to Talfourd’s charm, smeenw and generosity 
and to his desire to do right before God and man He liad 
a special weakness for vritcrs and therefore tool Charles 
Dickens under his wing socially, introducing him both to 
Lady Blessmgton and Lady Holland, and engineering his early 
election to tlie Atlienaeum Talfourd’s clerk used to say that 
half his time was employed in preventing the Serje'ant from 
giving away the hat offhis head or die vatch from his pod- ct. 
Author of T/ie Memorials of Lamh^ he made a hobby of plaj- 
wnting. Miss Mitford, who thought his talk ‘dar/hng’, one 
day took Byron’s friend, William Harness, to listen to it. 
The clergyman was amused by die talk but e\cn more 
amused to find diat Mr and Mrs Talfourd’s devotion to cats 
was such diat diey sat at dinner each vith a cat on their 
knees 

Everyone with any literary pretentions wrote plays at this 
time just as m Scott’s day everyone wrote ballads, and Tal- 
fourd had Ion and The Athenian Captive (of which he v,*as very’ 
vain) to his credit. Bulwer had wntten Richclicu, Browning 
Strafford, Miss Mitford Ricnit and Otto of Wittclshach 
Macready, to whom most of diese dramas were submitted, 
used to groan at the time he was forced to spend on ‘die un- 
profitable labour’ of reading diem An entry’ in his diary’ in 
May 1835 complains of being ‘reduced to despair’ by’ three 
acts of a play by his dear friend, Agnes Strickland E\en 
when he did light on something actable he had to doctor 
It into acting shape This process was not popular widi 
audiors Ion was one of the plays made over in diis v’ay 
Miss Mitford tells that she was staying with die Talfourds for 
the first night at Drury Lane It happened to follow a fifty- 
mght run of her own Rien^i To Talfourd’s annoyance Ion 
got a bad notice in the Times, and when his guest tned to 
console him by say’ing that if the same stnetures had been 
made upon Rtenii she would not have minded, he exclaimed 
testily, ‘Your Riemp. indeed • I daresay not. That is very 
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difierenL Ion m the cod turned out a box office success and 
Miss Mitford, who could on occasion be as lart as Macrcady, 
says that it quite turned Talfourd s head and indeed ^ 
gloated over it for the rest of his Ufc- One summer evening 
at Broadstairs years later Dickens and Rogers were talUng 
together and Dickens remarked, *We shall have Talfourd 
here to-mght Rogers asked, Is he here? to which 

Dickens replied, Ion is to be aemd at Margate and he is never 
absent from any of its re p re sen tations. 

We shall meet Talfourd at book dinners and over the 
copyright bill, but to clinch the impression that he was a 
good fHend to Charles Dickens m early days it may be well 
here to quote Dickens s words spoken at the time of his 
death m 1854. 

The hand that lays this poor dower on his grave was a 
mere boy’s when he fint clasped it — newly come from the 
work in which be himself had begun life — and little used 
to tbe plough it has followed «mce— obscure cnougb with 
much to correct and learn. Each of io successive tadm 
through many mtervening years has been cheered by his 
warmest mterest and the ttendsbip tben begun ripened to 
maturity in die passage of time. 

Another man who turns up in Dickens s life at this time 
is Edward Marjonbanks, a partis m Courts s about whose 
relanomhip witb Dickens litde has been recorded except that 
it was to him that Dickens applied for letters of credit to the 
United States. Marjoribanka, however, proved a very im- 
portant factor in Dickens s life, for it was he who mvi^ the 
young author to dinner late m 1835* to meet Miss Angela 
Burdett, *0 soon to be known to tbe world as Miss Burdett 
Courts, the great heiress. 

Angela was tbe fifdi daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, 
member for Westminster, a girl who had been brou^t up in 
the society of Rogcia, Moore and Disraeli at home, and 
abroad h^ studied under foreign, masters and had met 

' Lmttrt ^ Ckatidt t» Smrmta ffartha €0*00, p. 
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leaders of advanced opinion on the continent. Eager to learn 
and eager to meet nsing authors and philanthropists, she 
never till the end of her long life considered her education 
completed Of his first mcciing v ith Miss Burdcit Did ens 
wrote, ‘It must have been on a Friday, for I was bom on a 
Friday and never began a book or began anything of interest 
to me or done anytliing of importance to me, but it v.'ns on a 
Fnday’ Angela Burdcit, a demure shp of a girl v. ith deep- 
set eyes, was twenty-one at the time she met Charles Did ens, 
and he uas twenty-three, tlicy took to cadi other at once 
In a flash there was established bctv'ccn them a profound 
and faidiful fnendslup that manifested itself in a Iifc-long 
coi respondence Dickens’s understanding of her and her at 
first romantic idealisation of him ma} have contributed to her 
decision not to marr)' nil she was an old voman Though 
no touch of senument lias been allowed to seep into ilic 
selection of letters published, there is evidence that for many 
years she relied on him for advice in personal matters and for 
guidance m die direction of her often original and immense 
benefactions With Charles Dickens she planned to reclaim 
slums, to rescue girls from a life of shame, to educate children, 
and to humanise the lives of those degraded by grinding 
poverty In Angela Burdett Charles Dickens recognised a 
heart aflame widi indignation against existing social condi- 
tions As a natural humanitanan she found m Dickens her 
complementary self and a genius who, though she had no 
inkling of It, had in his own soul expenenced the searing fate 
of die soaal outcast 
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Chapter 5 

MARRIAGE AND OTHER MATTERS 

Ijft u aUa yanorwn 
ROKEkT BURNS 

T o try and understaad licrw a sensitive human bang comes 
to respond to the prompungs of a mercurial and complex 
nature a in itself intensely in ter es ti ng. Charles Didrens, 
almost over-eager to lead a completely adult life, marry, and 
set up a family, being cast adnft by his first love, fell easily 
mto the company of a drde of sisters, the daughters of George 
Hogarth, vn A -whom be came m dally contact on the ChnmcU 
Only one of the Miss Hoganhs was old enough to be 
marriageable and to her he pJdd ha court. Three of these 
young Udles were as alike as chestnuts they were s mall, 
sweet, and pretty m a genenl rather characterless way So 
unindividuallsed were they that when Dickens came to feel 
he could Jove every one of diem in turn, one is not at all 
surprised- On becoming engaged to Catharine Hogarth, or 
*KatE as he called her, be ordered as betrothal gift a mirdaturc 
of himself by Rose Drummond* and, in order to see as much 
as posable of his future wife % rclariops, took rooms at Sd 
wood Place dose to i8 York Place, Fulham Road, where die 
Hogarths bad dieir home, and starded them all by appearing, 
dressed as a sailor, outside ihdr window dandng a hornpipe 
wath immense gusto, an accompHshment acquired at Welling 
ton House- George Hogardi was an Edinburgh man, a 
Writer to the Signet, who had what, even by Victeman 
standards, would be called a long family comprising four teen 
children- Mrs. Hogarth and the elder girls spoke with a 
Scotch accent. During a discussion on Eve in the Garden 
of Eden his dau^ter Cadianne Is reported to have said, Eh, 

Biw Drammond, to be die oit^oil for Ute Lji Cre c Ty b 
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mon, It would be nac temptation to me to gac nnnmg about 
a gairden stark naked atmg green apples ’ 

Cadianne has been described by a v'oman friend ns prcit>, 
plump and fresh-coloured with ‘the lari^c hca\y-hdded blue 
eyes so much admired by men’ A slightly ntroussd nose, 
good forehead, red rosebud mouth and receding dun com- 
pleted a physiognomy winch was animated from time to rime 
by a sweet smile. Daniel Maclise, v lio v ns in lo% e ith her 
as a girl, painted a charming portrait before marriage and made 
two pictures of her as a married woman at the ages of twent} - 
SIX and thirty years 

Quiet, silent and unenterprising, Catharine liad dull 
friends, and as she never developed the social gift of dis- 
cnminating bern'een one- person and anotlicr essential to 
intelligent intercourse, she was incapable later on of plaj ing 
her part as celebnty’s wife None of these things seemed to 
matter at die time she marned, though in the long run her 
inadequacy m these respects became a kind of gnevancc. 
Charles was not unduly worried by her pcrsistendy lov' 
spirits, for the warm welcome extended to him by the entire 
family more dian made up for any coolness on her part at 
this time It seems improbable diat she was ever really in 
love, for diere is no sign in her of die tf/an proper to young 
persons in that state Early in die engagement, which lasted 
for about a year, the lover wrote, after spending an evening in 
her company 

My dear Catherine, 

It is with the greatest pain diat I sit down before I go to 
bed to-night, to say one word which can bear die appear- 
ance of unkindness or reproacli, But I owe a duty to myself 
as well as to you, and as I am wild enough to dunk diat an 
^^g^gement of even diree weeks might pass "vuthout any 
such display as you have favoured me vudi tvnee already, 

I am the more strongly induced to disdiarge it 

The sudden and uncalled for coldness widi which you 
treated me before I^ft ^tJlJght surpnsed and deeply hurt ' 
me — surpnsed 
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sullen and inflcable obsonacy could exist in the breast of 
any girl In uhose heart love had found a place, and hurt 
rae because I feel for you far more than I ha\'e ever pro- 
fessed, and fed a slight from you more than I can telL* 

Kate must often have suffered from depression for v.t find 
him writing T hope you will not get low again and you are 
m better splnts than yesterday I hope? Qurlcs had splnts 
enough for two, but it was uphill w'ork making tlus lethargic, 
unimaginative giri understand Just how hard he was working 
and how anxious he was to m^e their future secure, ^ou 
know that my composition is peculiar and that I never can 

wnte till I have got my steam up or undl 1 ha^ e become 

so cxdted with my subject that 1 cannot leave off. His 
dearest Mouse and dearest Life is exacting and seems in 
capable of understanding the claims of his profession- One 
rnj^t he wntes that he must stay at home, he has not produced 
sufficient copy to Jusafy him In going out Ifthereprcscnta 
oons I have so often made to you, be not suffideni to keep 
you in good humour why then my dear you must be out 
of humour, and there o no help for it These words, 
writieu three weeks before the mamage day, show that Kate 
had learnt nothing during thdr long engagement 

Charles had formed for himself an ideal picture of home, of 
a fireside presided over by a kind and gentle wife, and he 
thanks God for die many opportunities he ^ill have in the 
future of showing Kate how unjustly she had judged him, and 
of convincing her that his pursuits and labours were not 
selfish and thsit her advancement and happiness was the main- 
spring of them alL When Kate complatoed of her health be 
ainost snapped, 7 hope your cold h better and that you have 
no other complamt bodily or mental Surely it should have 
vbeen proof of devotion enough that her lover should sit with 
her dally when she took tiie scarlet fever though he fully 
beHeved he could not escape catching It from her, but it was 
little to her credit that she should have let him nm so grave a 
nsk- In writing of Dickens some authors have accounted 

W Doner Mr and J/r*. CUrb DtticUf ji. i • 
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for ilie final break m the marriage bv sa\ing that he married 
in haste, but, as his letters shou, he did not marr\' in haste. 
He married after a most deliberate and long-dniv n courtship 
As soon as his earnings v/arranted it, Charles Did ens 
applied for a special marriage licence which, ns cser} reader 
of Pickwick knov s, v'as to be obtained from the Vic^nr- 
General’s office m Doctors’ Commons It consisted of a 
highly flattering address on parchment from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to his ‘trusty and ivcll-belovcd Charles Ilufiam 
Dickens and Cadiarine Hogarth’ enabling them to be marned 
at any time or place wudiout banns Lord Bj ron in his day 
had made use of a similar licence in order to asoid a fashion- 
able wedding The ceremony w'as fi\ed for Easter at the \ ast 
new pansh church of St Luke, Chelsea The bndegroom 
had asked Macrone to be his best man, but tins v as disallo\ cd 
by die ladies as he was not a bachelor In the end Tom 
Beard took his place A faintly literary flavour might have 
been imparted to die occasion had they been married by the 
rector, Mr Kingsley (fadier of Charles), but it w'as the curate 
who made them man and wufe 

Two days beforehand Dickens w'rote to his uncle Thomas 
Barrow informing him diat ‘the great success of his new' book’ 
(Sketches by Boi^) enables him ‘to settle at an earlier period’ 
than he had antiapated and diathis ‘marriage to Miss Hogardi, 
daughter of die audior of the celebrated w'ork on music and 
intimate fnend of Sir Walter Scott’, had been fixed ‘for mid- 
day Saturday die 2 nd of Apnl’. We note diat the cultural 
aspect of the connecuon is stressed as if it must impress his 
uncle favourably He would, of course, have liked to intro- 
duce his wife to his uncle, but how could he ‘married or single 
visit a relation’s house from which his father is excluded’^ 
He continues* - 

I should be more happy than I could possibly express if 
you would place it in my power to Icnow you once again 
on those terms of intimacy and friendship I so sincerely 
desire, I hope you will not misunderstand my meaning 
I do not ask you — I should conceive that I low'ered and 
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di^raced myself If I did — to alter >*our determlnatioiL I 
might think that time might haw wftened the detenmned 
animon^ I do not presume to amim your decision. 
Nothing that has occurred to me m my life has given me 
greater pain than thus denymg mj-self the society of your- 
self and aunt.* 

This letter serves to show that John Dickens was sdll on the 
Barrow black list. It is possible that he had borroii. cd money 
from diem and had never repaid the loan. 

The first number of Ptehnek was published on March 31 
and by the evening of April a Charles and Kate had arm ed 
at the litde slatted house in Chalk near his dream dty of 
Rochester The hoTtejTOoon bsted a w'cek, and Dickens, 
who did not care about die country for lo ov.'n sake and had 
never ^lad a complete holiday before, stas resdess, ^e did 
his best to amuse Kate by turning a Sketch mio a play and 
devising a burletta, but be was gl^ to get back to Furdval t 
Tno, glad to begin work on the second number of Puknick 
and eager to see how Robert Seymour t iHustiations were 
turning out Tom Beard showed him some of the reviews 
of the first number they were neither flattering nor encourag- 
ing, m spite of the fiict dut the Pxdovick Pa^s w'crc in evtry 
way an advance on the Skttzku Confidence m wielding 
words and characters now enabled their author to produce 
effects of extraordinary richness and vanety He is sure of 
his power of differentiadon and b not afnUd of handling at 
the same time several people of a kind and m the shortest time 
individualising them. Take Mrs. Bardell, for example, and 
her two cronies sitting down to a cosy evening over pettitoes 
and toasted cheese , or Bob Sawyer entertaining hb smdent 
friends m Lant Street, scenes that go easily Dickens has be- 
come a master of men and can get their common comfort and 
thnr fun down on to paper, portraying the kind of enjoyment 
and humour that will warm the o^ckles of all hearts. Not, 
however, nil the introduenon of Sara Weller in the fifth 
number (August 1836) did the circulation leap visibly With 

1 6a. L lu. 
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Sam Weller, tlie Sancho Panza to Mr. Pickwick’s Quixote, 
England took these Papers to her heart for ever So far 
Dickens had not become obviously conscious of a mission 
This creeps into the texture of the narrative witli tlie Fleet 
and die deplorable conditions obtaimng there. Indeed die 
whole book takes on a purposeful character after he had 
expenenced a great personal sorrow. As a presentation of die 
day-to-day life of his age Pichvick is perhaps Dickens’s 
greatest achievement. 

Robert Seymour’s design for The Stroller s Tale^ ‘Tlie 
Dymg Clown’, was not to Dickens’s liking, so wnting a very 
polite letter he asked him to make anodier and to bnng it 
completed to Furmval’s Inn the following Sundajx He will 
invite Chapman and Hall to meet him, and together, over a 
glass of grog, they can discuss further illustrations. Seymour 
turned up as requested the publishers did not Seymour 
had not met Dickens previously and now found himself 
shaking hands with Mrs Dickens and a young brother of his 
host As an established illustrator, with Figaro in London^ 
Humorous Sketches and the Book of Christmas to his credit, he 
was inclined to stand on his dignity and think diat he was 
being treated in an offhand way by a cocky young fellowwho 
was presuming to teach him his business Dickens tned to 
be amiable, but his visitor would insist on pointing out that if 
there were to be no sporting scenes in Ptclovick a younger and 
more adaptable artist would perhaps suit Mr Dickens better. 
Seymour was but twelve years the senior of the two but spoke 
as if the disparity in years was considerable Vainly did 
Dickens try to concihate him, Se3miour would have none of 
It, cut the interview short and left Two days later Fredenck, 
newspaper in hand, rapped at his brother’s door to say that 
Mr Seymour had been found shot m his . Islington garden 
It came out later that Seymour, after working at a new design 
for The Stroller's Tale, had committed suiade Naturally 
Dickens was shocked by the occurrence, but it was not the 
kmd of tragedy that moved him deeply and he was too busy 
findmg someone to take Sejunour’s place to worry over it 
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John Jackson, wood engraver working for Chapman and 
Hall, recommended Robert Buss who had never had an 
etching needle in his hand , but his designs for the third 
number of Pich*nck did not please at alL He cotild neither 
cope with the philindering of Mr Tuptnan nor the cncket- 
matdiatDtngiey DelL Cniiluhankdiai recommended John 
Leech, but he was considered too young, and when Thackeray 
recommended himself with sample drawings by Mr Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh tneked under his arm, he also was turned 
down as unsuitable. In die end Hablot Browne, aged twenty, 
was produced by Jackson. Dickens took an immediate fancy 
to hjm, he became Phiz of the fourth number and was to 
prove a most congenial partner for Box 

Work for the Mormng CkrontcU had still to be coped widu 
A Bill for the stneter observance of Sunday (sponsored by 
Sir Andrew Agnew) was reported at this tWe by Dickens. 
Edward Bolwer spoke most strongly against the bill, arguing 
that there was no warrant for Sabhatananism in Scripture — 
and that it was ann C hris tian and anuniodaL Djckens, very 
mnefa concerned, and fearftd lest the Bill pass into law * wrote 
a pamphlet, lauUr Thrt» Htads, aigouig it Titnothy 

Sparks.* He dedicated It to the Bishop of London who had 
expatiated on the vidooa addiction of die lower classes of 
society to Sunday excursions, dius showing himself like all 
the members of both Houses completely out of touch with 
common life. That your lordship could ever have c o n Lem 
plated Sunday recreations with so much horror if you had 
been at all acquainted with die wants and necessities of the 
people wbo indulge in diem I cannot imagine poesible. 
Sunday he went on to say, has been for many workers a 
happy (hty, a day to Icxik forward to What was wrong 
with numerotis boats standing at river piers to take people 
out to excursiota? Wl^ ahould they not go off early with 
thar picnic baskets to Kent and Greenwich, Shcxjtera Hill and 
Twickenham? What was wrong widi opening a few coffee 

Rej cirfrd oa tUtd by 33 Tuto. 
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and food stalls to enable them to fill those basl cts^ Jtin^ ct- 
ings of the sort m no way interfered vitli the Sunda^^ oi^sen- 
ances indulged in by the 'a'ell-to-do lie lias himself matched 
carriages 'aitli footmen rattle up before the porticoes of St. 
Martin, St George and St Man,debonc he has seen 'the 
powdered minions glide along the aisles and place the prayer- 
books m die right pews’ lie lias v aitcd f^or the carnages’ 
return to pick up their smart owners, has observed tlie 
carnage steps being pushed up, the carnage doors shut, and 
above all studied die complacent faces of the v orshippers 
who dnve away congratulating dicmsclv^cs on the e ccllent 
example diey liav'^e set to the lower orders 

Look at diis Bill, he sa^'s, and see how far the fanatics are 
prepared to go It proposes penalties for keeping sliops 
open, for travelling on steamboats, attending public meetings 
and luring carnages It is an egregious specimen of legis- 
lative folly Dickens had always been in favour of opening 
museums and gallenes and of playing cndvct on Sunday 
afternoons, for what point could diere be in making the only 
holiday of the week miserable^ 

Now diat he had definitely made up liis mind to give up the 
Gallery and live by his pen Charles Dickens accepted almost 
anything offered to him in the w^ay of wmrk, including a June 
contract from Macrone for a novel at ^^^oo to be ready in six 
mondis. In August, when die Carlton Chronicle requested 
him to supply a fortmghtly ‘Sketcli’ (mentioning, as befitted 
the Cqrlton Club, liberal terms), he agreed to do so, telling 
Macrone that the circulation of the Carlton Chronicle diough 
small was ‘all among the nobs’ and die nobs were die people 
who bought books At diis moment, too, he was negotiating 
with Thomas Tegg, the well-known Cheapside publisher, for 
a child’s Chnstmas book to be called Solomon Bell the Raree 
Showman For this he w^as to be paid ^^loo It never 
appeared, possibly he had to cancel it when he signed his 
agreement with Bendey to edit a new magazine On July 25 
Dickens m a postscript to a letter to Macrone wnrote Pick- 
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WICK Triumphant The tnumph was so striking that his 
publishers raised his monthly pay 

Kate Dickens had been brouj^t up m a musical rmHeu and 
Dickens, through Im sister Fanny, who was now on the stage, 
already knew a good many singers and actors. We have 
seen him employing his short honeymoon in working for the 
theatre to amuse and the result was The Strange Gtntle^ 
man, a stage versiem of his story TTte Great JFingUhury DueL 
ThdB force was followed up by a burletta, The ViUage 
Cajuattij for whidi John Hullah supplied the music. The 
for^y collaborated in trying music and libretto out on 
Saturday evening, July 13, at Fumival s Inn before a few 
confidential fnends literary and musical Macrone was 
bidden by Dickens m a dvil note 

I intend reading my opera and trying the music next 
Saturday evening at 7 o clock, Mrs Dickens desires me 
to say that if you will with Mrs. Macrone join the friends 
who wish to hear it she will be most happy to see you-* 

The little audience demonscrated its approval and at the end 
of the first act Macrone offered to purchase the copyright. 
Dickens half accepted, but on second thoughts wrote 

Mr Hullah and I have come to. the determination of 
publishing the books of the songs ourselves. Bang re 
quired only for distribudon m the theatre, they do not 
require a bookseller’s aid.* 

Puhheadon of die libretto was left open for the time being 
the music, however, was disposed of to Cramers for a good 
round sum 

Mr and Mrs. Dickens tented a furnished house, Elm Lodge, 
Petersham, for August *1836 There they had the happiness 
of being vmted by Brahsm of the newly-built St. James s 
play-house, the most splendid theatre m Europe He 
brought with him his stage-manager Harley both were 
enthusiasuc about the operetta. Harley wrote, Tt 5 a sure 
74. L lu- 7«. 1 . iti_ 
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card notlimg wrong there Bet you ten pounds it runs fifty 
nights’ While at Petersham they were flattered at being 
approached by Richard Bentley, tlie Savile Row publisher 
Bentley offered ‘Boz’ £500 for die ‘enure copyright’ of a 
novel of undetermined title and subject without any ume limit 
for delivery The autlior jumped at this offer and signed a 
contract^ promising to supply a second novel on the same 
terms as die first, just as if his engagement to Macrone of 
two months earlier had entirely slipped his mind Richard 
Bendey was on the alert for new vnaters, for he had recently 
dissolved partnership with Henry Colburn, who was setting 
up a nval establishment in Great Marlborough Street and 
drawing away some of his authors Jealousy almost amount- 
ing to enmity existed between the two men When Bentley 
announced that he was about to produce a comic miscellany, 
or rather a magazine of which humour was to be die leading 
charactenstic, Colburn immediately countered by scheming 
to produce a similar monthly with Theodore Hook, editor of 
The Joker's Magazine, in control Hook, who was always 
in finanaal straits, accepted the post and an advance of salary, 
but when Colburn changed his mmd about launching a new 
magazine, he told Hook he must work out the advance he 
had received on the New Monthly, an arrangement that dis- 
gusted S C Hall since it relegated him to the position of sub- 
editor Hall resigned and Hook became editor Eventually 
the New Monthly was sold to Harnson Ainsworth Bentley 
meanwhile was completing his plans for The Wits' Miscellany, 
but who to make editor was the puzzle George Hogarth 
put forward the name of his son-in-law, ‘young Dickens’, and 
young Dickens was appointed ^ Owing to the threat of Col- 
bum’s competition the name Wits' Miscellany was changed 
to Bentley's Miscellany, whereupon Barham of Ingoldshy 
Legends fame exclaimed, ‘But why go to the other extreme?’ 

When Mr and Mrs Dickens took up residence again at 
Furmval’s Inn they invited Mary Hogarth, a pretty child of 

^ August 22, 1836 

^ Editorship offered November 4, 1836 First issue January 2, 1837 
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to live with them m riwir tmy apartment. Kate 
stayed at home a good deal for she was expecting a baby at 
Christmas, so Mary went about everywhere with Charles. 
One day he took her to Macrone 8 office m St. James s Square 
which was furnished widi busts of distinguished men (in 
chiding one of Macrone himself and one of John Sadleir, 
M.Pt reputed to have been the model for Mr Merdle m 
TaaU Dorm) These busts had been presented to him by 
John Strang, the wine merchant author, who had cultivated 
his taste by travel m France and Italy Angus Fletcher, the 
maVpf of some of them, was often m the office. Dickens 
Hnnfiwi Fletcher at once as a friend and called him Kind 
heart All the people with whom Charles brou^t Mary in 
contact took a fancy to the ^rl whose coy appearance covered 
a keen sense of fun. At New Year 1837 John Strang wrom 
to Macrone 

Our acquaintance *601 seems also not to be sleepmg 
His name appears to uradiate three publishers lists. How 
does his pretty little sister m law get on? She is a sweet 
int er es ti ng creature. I wonder some two-legged monster 
docs not cany her oC It might save many a yonker losing 
hi8 night 8 rest. 

In looking back on this halcyon autumn Dickens described 
the way be sat at home working over the fire among merry 
bantenngs and basking m a sympathy more precious tfiar^ 
the applause of the whole world How ofteii be felt 
trilling TIome sweet home as he walked about the streets I 
While The Strangt Gwltman and later on The VUlagt 
CoquttHi w er e in rehearsal, Didtens had to spend a good d^ 
of time m the theatre wrestling widi rather absurd difficulties 
such as the objection of the two Miss Smiths, who w er e 
singing m the op er etta, to the immodesty of some of the 

A winter’s night has Its delight, 

Wdl wanned to bed ffiey go 
A winter s diy we re blithe and 
Smpe-sbooting in the snow 
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was sometliing they really could not bring thcmsclvcf. to 

voice 

If tlte young ladies arc specially hornficd at the bare 
notion of anyone going to bed, I have no objection to 
substitute for the objectionable line, ‘Wcll-v. armed to bed 
tliey go’, ‘Around old stones go’ [v'rote Dickens to John 
Hullali] But you may respectfully signify to Cramers 

tliat I will see them d d before I make an> further 

alterations you will sec tliat v. c ought not to emasculate 
the very spmt of the song to suit boarding schools ’ 

Madame Sala made such a success of the part of Julia Dobbs 
and The Strange Gentleman ran for so long that the production 
of The Village Coquettes had to be postponed till December C. 
The reviews were none too kind Forster, v ho v.as as \ct 
unacquainted witli Dickens, was depreciatory in the Examiner, 
and die Sunday Times, Weekly Dispatch and Satirist, ‘all’, as 
Dickens put it, ‘blow dieir little trumpets against unhappy 
me’ It was suggested diat the plays v ould ‘blast his reputa- 
tions as a penodical wnter’ Both plays, howe\ er, got good 
notices in die Carlton Chronicle, it is just possible diat Dickens 
wrote diem himself Anodier burletta by ‘Bor’ was staged 
at die St James’s Theatre in Marcli 1837, in which Madame 
Sala and J P Harley played Its name was Is She his Wife^ 
and It may have some beanng on die tastes and bickenngs of 
Mr and Mrs Charles Dickens themselves, since Mr. Love- 
town hates the country with its blooming hedges, feadiered 
songsters and such like, while adonng area railings, dust- 
man’s bells and pavements Mrs Lovetown loves flowers, 
country walks and the song of birds and is distressed that lier 
husband should yawn with ennui if taken out of London. 
The play had' but a short run but its cop3mght was sold to 
Braham for 100 Dickens lived to be ashamed of his early 
dramatic expenments as we learn from Fredenck Locker 
Lampson, who once asked him at Gad’s Hill whedier he 
possessed a copy of The Village Coquettes ‘No,’ he re- 
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totted, if I knew it was in my house and if I could not get 
rid of It in any other way, I would bum the wing of the house 
where it was- 

Donng the autumn Dickens made a second contraa with 
Bentley He was- getting £ao a month for editing tlie Mis 
etHany and now was to receive an extra for the sixteen 
pages of ongmal matter he was to provide for each number 
The agreement ran for twelve months and was rcneu'able by 
Bentley for three yeart- The copyright was to be Bentley s 
absolutely To Boa this, for the-time bdng, sausfaaory 
arrangement secured for him nearly £500 a year which, added 
to some £300 a year for Pickwick^ gave him a fechng of 
security In view of the eventual estrangement of Bentley 
and Dickens It is not uninteresting to note that at this time 
Bentley thought so well of his new editor as to insist on 
putting him up for the Garrick Qub And indeed the pub- 
lisher had every reason to be pleased with his choice. 

Bauley t MitetUany was irom the hrst a success. At the 
end of six months Its editor could announce that he was 
inundated wnth orders and that all looked well for the future. 
The contributors, most of whom were friends of Bentley, 
were Father Prout, Samuel Lover, Theodore Hook, C White- 
head, Feniraore Gxjpcr, Dr Maginn, Captain Medwin, 
Moner the author of lioj}i Bahts, William Jerdan and George 
Hogardi. It can have rerjulred but slight editing and was m 
every sense of the wrord easy money both for proraoten and 
contributors. Except for the Dldccns serials and Haiufy 
Andy, little has been foimd worth reprinting In the on^nal 
opening of OQvtr Twist the workhouse in which he was bom 
was situated in Mudfog, this was dieted later Dickens had 
begun Thi PuhCe Lift of TulnanhU, its Mayor, m the second 
number of the magaiine and evidendy at one moment meant 
to link Oliver with Mudfog. He also wrote two stray 
diaptera, one on Pantomimes m which be guys the opening 
of pariiament and the other on Lions in which he cuts some 
heavy jokes about literary oriebrldea at parties. 

At hat Dickens with over £65 a month assured Income felt 
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himself justified in giving notice to the Morntnr; Chronicle, 
terminating his engagement as a parhamentar}' reporter. Mr. 
Eastltope, die propnetor, extremely annojed to rcceiic it, v as 
disposed to suggest diat his cmploicc v as be'having unfairK, 
for had he not been paid in ad\ancc to supply v ec' ly 
' Sketches^ Nettled, Dickens replied, ‘I shall return the six 
guineas widi die utmost pleasure’, and then \'.cnt on to say 
how on many occasions at a sacrifice of health, rest and 
personal comfort, he has done tihat was always before con- 
sidered impossible and what in all probability v ill nev cr be 
accomplished again He had been selected for difficult, 
harassing duty^ — travelling at a few hours’ notice hundreeb of 
miles in the depdi of wanter — leaving hot and crow ded rooms 
to w^nte, the night dirough, in a close, damp chaise — tcanng 
along and copying die most important speeches under every' 
possible circumstance of disadvantage and difficulty' He has 
echpsed odier papers again and again, other papers v ith 
double die means, diere is not another newspaper office m 
London where these services have not been w'aiched and 
appreciated ‘Instead of an appreciatory farew'cll letter he 
gets a reminder that he has been overpaid by six guineas'’ ' 
Resentment over die behaviour of an employer he had 
served with all his might, made Dickens feel he had been 
treated like a seix'ant, and a dishonest servant at diat It 
confirmed him in his belief that the rich w^ere hearUess and had 
an inveterate tendency to exploit diose in dieir pow'er Life 
certainly taught one lessons Again he set his teeth and 
determined to nde on One day he might be able to pay 
Easthope back in his own com 

He had no time to waste on recnmination, for the Pichutck 
instalments had to be produced to time To Chapman and 
Hall they seemed of unequal ment, and in reply to their 
complaint that the papers were getting a little tedious Dickens 
replied 

Yoti may rest assured that the disease has reached its 
height and that it will now take a more favourable turn I 
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only entreat you to recollect tut) things — fii»t that I have 
many occupations, and secondly that spirits are not to be 
forced up to Pichnck level every day Although, thank 
God, I have as few worldly cares as most people, you would 
fcaroly believe how often I sit down to b^n a number and 
feelmg unequal to the do what Is far better than 
wntmg under such arcurastanccs — get up and uoit till I 
am. If I were to live one hundred years and wrote thre^ 
novels m each I should never be *0 proud of any of them as 
I am of Puhvtik fedlng as I do that it has made its own way 
and hoping as I must own I do hope, that long after my 
hand is wiUiCTcd as the pens It held, Ptckwtck will be found 
on many a dusty shelf with many a better u*ork.* 

Charles now bad domestic a£tin as well os serial instal 
ments to worry over A Chnsonas baby was expected, 
and what a first baby means to a young couple has to be 
experienced to be believed. In the rather cramped chambers 
of Fumivals Inn a son was bom on Twelfth Nl^t 1837 
When the mothers of both parents settled in to preside over 
the birth, Dickens and Mary were obliged to fend for them 
selves. The ejectment made Charles realise how nec e s sa ry 
it was to find a bouse to live in where upheavals of the kind 
would not be a regular feature of family life. After all he and 
Katt might r ea s on a b ly expect to have a number of children, 
and a home ou^t to be a refuge m all domestic crises wbethcr 
of joy or sorrow as w?U as dn mvlolable workshop for the 
breadwinner Witb his sister m law Charles went house- 
hunting and, before getting nd of die Fumivnl % Inn chambers, 
took over the lease of a twelve-roomed house In Doughty 
Street, just north of Gray's Inn, a no-thoroughlare with gates 
and a liveried watchman at either end m which Sydney Smith 
had lived when rhaplam at die Foundling Hospital hard by 
In great spirits Mr and Mrs. Dideens, the baby and Maiv 
Hogarth moved into this place in Apnl 1837 Mary helped 
Kate with the baby, and Charles s brother Frederick, aged 
sixteen, who was too young to live by himself, was also 
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included in the household Maty seemed to grow more lov- 
able and happy every day and certainly showed no symptom 
of dehcacy The little family was tlioroughly satisfied and 
rejoiced at the space and convenience of its new home ‘ 
Charles settled down seriously to work he was, as we 
know, writing Ptckivick. and Oliver Twist fortnight and fort- 
mght about The mornings he spent in stnet solitude in his 
study overlooking the tiny back garden in tlie afternoons he 
went for long walks or, when money became more plentiful, 
hired a horse and rode to Epping Forest, Highgate or Rich- 
mond Many people came and went, including Macready 
who had by this time become a close fnend It is from 
Macready’s diary that we see how life went on in Doughty 
Street One day he went there to meet Cattermole, Browne 
(‘Phiz’) and Forster and then they all went on to see tlie House 
of Correction in Coldbath Fields X^Hiat w^ere tliey planmng 
in that scene of punishment and why did tliey go straight 
from there to Newgate^ In Newgate they saw a man with 
long heavy moustaches reading quietly Macready gave a 
start and exclaimed, ‘Good God' there’s Wainewnght the 
poisoner!’ Another man was pointed out to tliem wdio was 
just about to be hanged for rape These sights did not affect 
the high spirits of the party, who returned to Doughty Street 
for a jolly dinner at which Harley, Hogartli and Machse’s 
brother-in-law. Banks, joined them 

One of the visitors at Doughty Street that summer was 
young George Lewes, ‘a immature Mirabeau’ to George 
Eliot, and ‘Ape’ Lewes to Carlyle Dickens had asked him 
to call as he was pleased with what he had written about 
Pickwick It damped Lewes’s enthusiasm a little to be set 
down in a small study with bookshelves contaimng nothing 
but three-volume novels and books of travel, all obvious 
presentation copies There were no treasures from tlie book- 
stall, no pick-ups of any kind As he observed later, ‘I did 
not expect to find a bookworm nor even a student in the 
marvellous ‘Boz’, but nevertheless die collection of books was 

* Leased for three years Apnl 3, 1837 
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a shock. Presently Dickens burst into the room in great 
spirits and Lewes confessed himself more impressed with 
Dickens s fulness of life and energy than with any sense of 
distmcnon 

There was nothing Didtens enjoyed more than dispensing 
hospitality unless It was taking hfa petticoats to the theatre 
One evening some seven or dght ^eeks after the move to 
Doughty Street, they ill came home m tearing spirits from the 
play Mary s laugh rippled as »he tripped upstairs. Bed 
room doors w er e closed candles blown out, when suddenly 
Dickens heard a strange choking cry from hfary s room 
Running m he found her struggling for brtadi Kate joined 
him and Frederick was sent for a doctor Charles held ^^a^y 
up in his arms, but neither the docmr nor any one of them 
c^d save the preaous life. It was unbchevable and un- 
bearable to Charles that this angel should be dq^rived of 
breath. In an agony he took the nng from her hand and 
slipped it on hu little hnger where it remained dD lih death. 
T^ shock to Kate brought on a rruscamage and a happy 
united family was reduced to mourn the extinguishment of 
life and hope. It fell to Charles to arrange the last dreadful 
ceremony in the new cemetery at Kensal Green and to write 
for little Mary Scott Hogarth (named for Sir 'Walter) a gentle 
epitaph. 

Young, beautiful, and good, God m His mercy numbered 
her among his angels at me early age of seventeen. 

After the funeral Charles left a note with Ainsworth 
begging bim to arrange for a rose tree to be planted on that 
early grave, and then carried Kate off to the country , to* 
Collins 8 Farm, North End. He could wnte no that 

month and no Otxvtr Twtst, and Bentl^ x Mucellany carried 
the following notice 

Since the appearance of the last number of fhls work the 
editor has to mourn die sudden death of a very dear young 
relative to whom he was most afiectionately attached ana 
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whose society has been for a long time the chief solace of 
his labours 

Collins’s Farm, the home of Linnell and tlie haunt of Blake, 
still stands To Dickens a country bolt-hole, to us a 
strangely secluded, touching relic of the fifteenth century 
existing as if by a miracle amidst a garrotung crowd of \ulla- 
residences In form it is substantially the same as it was five 
hundred years ago and the grey matcli-boarded walls are well 
screened from passing eyes A nckety-looking lean-to (a 
kind of verandah) runs along tlie front of tlie house and a 
huge cherry tree has become incorporated in tlie angle of the 
building Why one should get the sense of great nearness 
to Dickens in tlus place is a mystery, but in walking tlirough 
the narrow door and up the narrow stair to the slanting rooms 
above he spnngs to life, as does the pursuing gnef from which 
he fled to this refuge * Here in the nckety lean-to he sat 
widi Forster and Maclise and talked and talked of Mary. 

Never did Charles lose the sense of gnef caused by Mary’s 
death. In all the descnptions of all the deaths in his novels 
we get reminders of his suffenng, in Little Nell, in Paul 
Dombey, in Rose Maylie, whont at the last moment he 
spared, for how could he let Rose die in May when humbler 
tlungs were glad and gay^ May was no time for death; 
graves were for the cheerless winter, shrouds for the old and 
the shrunken Wnting with infimte tenderness he said 

We need be careful how we deal with those about us, 
when every death cames to some small arcle of survivors 
thoughts of so much omitted and so little done, of so many 
things forgotten and so many more which might have been 
repaired 

Hablot Browne helped them through the sad days and per- 
suaded them to venture on the contmenL They were away 
under a fortnight, but there was time to pilot them to Calais 

* The fact that this remarkable rehc has been preserved at all is due to the 
foresight of a distmgmshed architect who preserved it and some of its land 
from development. 
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and arrange for a post-coach to take them to Ghent, Brussels 
and Anni.-crp In Brussels Brou*nc took them to see his 
friend, Charles Le\*cr, at that time appointed ph^-sician to the 
Bnush Legation, but ^dih no licence to pracuse among 
Belgians. This continental tnp teas a ret elation- Charles 
now knew that he enjoyed meeting foreigners and the plunge 
into foreign parts woke in him the longing 10 repeat the 
expcnence, a longing that u'as to lead him later on to lit'C 
abroad for months together 

By the time he returned home he had, as it tfcre, assimil- 
ated Mary 1 death into his subconsaousness where it lay 
germinating and ennddng his Imaginative life. Supcrfrcially 
he was able to enjoy himself again, as a vist to Broadsiairs 
proves. Broaditrdrs a fa\*ourite playground for the 
theatneal profession. The Maaeady and Sala families si-ent 
there for sununer bathing and Dickens s great fnends, the 
Smithsons, bad arranged to mow there during the hot 
weather of 1837 Charles and Kate dined with them In 
London on returnir^ frwn abroad, and at the dinner was 
present a certain *Eleanor P (whom we get to knoa. later 
as Mrs. Christian), the first of the many J'oung uomen 
over whom Dickens cast a spell She w-as fasanared by 
the power of hh eyes they looked to her warm grey in 
repose, and they seemed to light up with a luminous depth of 
hoc as the watdicd him. When her eyes w-erc released by 
his eyes , the began to see him os a whole. His get up site 
did not like why ahoold he wear to wide a colhr and lapel 
to his surtout? wdiy should it be thrown bade to give effect to 
a vast expanse of white waistcoat? Then his drab trousert 
and his drab boots with their black patent toe-caps were 
dreadful, and the flowing lodes that empliaslscd his poetic air 
were surely an affectation? Why did he let other guests do 
the talking and sit apparently abstracted and with a rapt pre- 
occupied look? Why did he nuke no effort to be amusing? 
When Eleanor P got to know this preoccupied look better, 
the knew it meapt that he was tnlHng things In most corapre- 
hensivdy 
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capstan bar!’ In tlie evenings they somenmes acted charades. 
For Pompadour (pompadore) Dickens, in a wide bnmmed hat 
pinned up at tlie side witli a long feather, played Louis XV 
majestically At one concert tliey attended, a gentleman 
sang ‘By the sad sea waves’, finishing on a high note with an 
embelhshmg turn ‘What does that mean^’ asked ‘Eleanor 
P ’ Dickens flashed back with, ‘That’s quite die rule in 
music, as well as in accordance with proverbial philosophy 
Wlien things are at their worst they always take a turn ’ 
One day he was discussing Childe Harold and took exception 
to ‘Dazzled and drunk with beauty. The heart reels in its 
fulness’ as too suggestive of the beverage (gin and ^v^ter) 
which sometimes inspired the poet’s high flights The 
fnend to whom he spoke defended tlie verses, whereupon 
Dickens tossed back his hair shouting, ‘Stand back, I am 
suddenly seized with the divine afflatus' Don’t disturb me 
till I have given birth to my inspired conceptions ’ Seizing 
a penal, he stalked to the window and wrote on the white 
paint of the shutter 

Lines to E P j after Byron 

O maiden of the amber-dropping hair 
May I Byromcally thy praises utter ^ 

Drunk with thy beauty, tell me, may I dare 
To sing thy paeans borne upon a shutter^ 

Dickens had an odd tnck of sucking his thumbs when 
thmlang, and of worrying at a lock of hair with his left hand 
As the result of her expenences and of watching him w'^hen he 
was stanng with lustreless eyes at the sea and recogmsing no 
one, Eleanor P ’ became ‘horribly’ afraid of him One day 
she told him this ‘Why, there is nothing to be afraid of 
about me’ he protested ‘Isn’t there she retorted ‘You 
look like a forest hon with a shaggy mane on the prowl. 

He roared so loud and looked so wondrous gnm 
His very shadow dare not follow him ’ 

Dickens laughed ‘What^ do you play shadow to my lion^ 
Nay then, as Bottom the W^eaver says. 
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I will aggravate my voice so that 1 1011 roar 3rou as gently as any 
suckmg dove. 

Ne\ er again was Eleanor P to see him In this hilanout, care- 
free mood. \^Ticn they met In London a year or two later 
he had changed and seemed both preoccupied and self 
important- 

Dunng the aatumn of i8j7 Dickens w'orked hard at 
OGvtr Twist and edited the Manoirs of Gnmal£, at least he 
wrote the preface and dictated the book to his father from the 
narrative compiled by Egerton Wilks. It seemed to him 
great twaddle, but hts father ci^oyed the w-ork and Cniik 
shanks ilhairatioiu were satisfactory The commission 
brought with it the useful fee of 

One of the serious interests of the spring of 1837 had been 
Serjeant Talfourd s Copyright BiU die provisions of w hich be 
had talked over in detail with Dickens. Its aim was to safe 
guard the n^ts of an author In his own work for sixty yean. 
As things stood books could hardly be classed as property In 
the real sense of the word, as all nghts expired at death and 
during Ufe there was no protection against piracy The 
dassic example of hardship was Scott, whose bankruptcy 
mi^t have been averted had the French and American 
publishers given him a share m the prohts they amassed by the 
sale of his books. But it must be admitted that the finus of 
Galignaru m Paris and Cary in Philadelphia behaved no worse 
in this respect than the less reputable publishers of London. 
Even Dickens, when be brought an action against a firm for 
pirating A Christmas Carol, though technically he won his 
case, had to pay such heavy costs that be determined never 
to hunt pirates again. Talfourd s Bill was thrown out In 
October 1837 and In the same month Dickens received a 
letter from an Amencan publisher* offering him a small bonus 
from the profits denved by them from sales of his works. He 
refused it, possibly because Talfourd thou^t It better that he 
shcmld take his stand with other authors in demanding as a 
October atf, iSj7 
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nght what was now being offered as a gratuity WJiile 
declining to accept any money present for Pickwick, he stated 
that he would be willing to enter into an arrangement ith 
Messrs Cary to transmit early proofs of Oliver Twist and 
Barnaby Rudge should tlie firm consider it desirable 

Dickens dedicated Pickwick to Serjeant Talfourd m re- 
cognition of his senuces to authors and wrote* 

If I had not long enjoyed tlie happiness of j-our pnvate 
friendship, I should still have dedicated tins work to >ou, 
as a slight and most inadequate acknowledgment of the 
inestimable ser\nces you are rendenng the literature of your 
country, and of tlie lasting benefits you will confer upon 
the audiors of this and succeeding generations by secunng 
to them and tlieir descendants a permanent interest in the 
copyright of their works Accept die dedication of dns 
book, my dear sir, as a mark of my warmest regard and 
esteem, as a memorial for the most gratifying fnendship I 
have ever contracted, of some of the pleasantest hours I 
have ever spent, and as a token of my fervent admiration of 
every fine quality of your head and heart. 

It was a handsome testimonial, but no more dian Serjeant 
Talfourd merited Copyright was a cause Dickens had very 
much at heart and we shall see that his outspokenness in 
Amenca on this subject roused the greatest personal animosity 
against him and made a comparative failure of v/hat should 
have been a tnumphal tour 



Chapter 6 

JOHN FORSTER 

What c thing frtmdsJup u world without end! 

ROBERT BROWNIMO 

Charles Didcens fint met the man who was to be 
W his dose friend and eventual biographer, John Forster, 
his reputation was already considerable. We may, In rending 
Forster s Life of Dukens, get the impression that the author 
acted as comphe to his hero though this was not in fact die 
relationship since by the tune the two young men of twenty 
five met, Dickens had already publi^ed the Sketches an 
operetta, a play, was wriang mon^y instalments of Pichtneh, 
was booked to write two oovels for Bentley, and had been 
appointed editor of a new MisoeQany All of which goes to 
show that be was not in need of any rmm a patronage. 

Two mondis youi^er than Dickens, John Forster had the 
manner of a mature business man. Son of a nortiiem catde- 
dealer, he did bnllimtly at Newcasde Grammar School and 
was fired by a passion for bteralme as real as Talfourd a. 
In coming to London m 1830 he had attached himself to S C 
Hall, editor of the New Monthly Magazine, with whom he 
dined weekly Later on he dropped Hall, '^o said of him, 
*1 found him a friend when he needed me, but not a friend 
when I needed hhn 

Forster began his hterary career as theatrical critic on the 
True Sun and in this way got to know Sheridan Knowles, 
Barry Cornwall, W J Fox, Edward Bulwer, Machse and 
Macready He then became colleague on the £ri2mm#r of the 
briHiint Albany Fonblanque whom he eventually succeeded 
as editor It was while working for the Exammer that he 
received a Tdy dear Sir letter from Charles Dickens accom 
panied by the book of The Village Cotjueuei Just published by 
Bentley A few days later they met fece to face under 
89 
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Harrison Ainsworth’s roof In a it is odd that they 
had not come across each otlier earlier, as it was Forster’s 
hobby to get to know every scnbbler in London. Macrcady 
used to say that Forster was sycophantic in his approach to 
the literary figures of his day, but Macready picked holes in 
most people and was unfair to a man who did his best to be of 
service to authors and tirelessly pushed tlie books he admired 
Tlie first cntic, except W J Fox of tlie Monthly Repository, 
to appreciate Browning’s quality, he, in 1836, vas already 
badgenng Ainsworth to get Sordello published and Macready 
to produce Strafford Landor, Carlyle and Tennyson came 
to hold Forster in high regard and he was to prove a useful 
fhend to all of tliem His unadvertised finger v. as in many a 
literary pie and it was rewrd enough for him if his manipula- 
tions turned to tlie advantage of die audior concerned He is 
best known to postenty as Dickens’s Boswell 

It is through John Forster’s biography that we get to kno'a 
Dickens; in fact till the Nonesucli Letters were published, it 
was the only way we could get to know him except by reading 
his books and some expurgated letters edited by members of 
the family 

Everyone of the day testifies to Forster’s unflagging interest 
in writers. He was helpful to Lady Blessington over manu- 
scripts and so kind to L E L over her poems diat men 
assumed he must be going to marr}'- her Bluff in manner, 
he was rather apt to talk people down even at their owm tables, 
but It was generally agreed that by nature he was ‘a block of 
gold’, which possibly means that he was widiout the alloy of 
self-interest and was thoroughly dependable. Rosina Bulwer 
hated him and said his manner a bad understudy of 
Macready’s In her novel Cheveley she cancatured him as 
Fuz-Buz, ‘a very ugly noseless hkeness of a great tragedian 
whom he tned to imitate even to his handwriting ... a sort 
of hek-dust to Mr. Fonnoir (Fonblanque) and to Mr Any- 
body and everybody else to whom he could gain access ^ It 
was he who did the theatrical plastenngs in the “Investigator” 

* P “5 
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he being a perfect Boreas at a puff Other kas cruel 
obsen.’Cis, including Esplnasse, confirm Forsters habit of 
inuDting Macready and tell how he ViiDuld stnde into a room 
widi his hand on hi* heart and a stock phrase on his lips such 
as It js with infinite regret , or Believe me I feel it sensibly 
Sturdily built, with fresh complexion, dark hair and what 
■was called a iienioran \oice, he made a laiher bullying 
impression on most people. In drattnngs by Cruikshank, 
Browne and other* one sees John Forster as a stocky man 
tightly buttoned up m a short frock-coat, tw’iddlmg a monocle 
in one hand and looking as if he were sitting in Judgment on 
the follies of his friends, Dickens, who was supposed to stand 
a htrie In of him, used to call him the Lincolnian mam 
moth , and Douglas Jcrrold, picking up a pendl stump, said 
it was like Foriter, short, dilck and full of lead When 
Our Mutual Fnaid came out, some people recognised a 
portrait of Forster m Podsnap, the Mr Podsnap who vas 
well to-do and stood very hl^ In Mr Podsnap t opinion 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, usually uncharitable about authors, said 
he was pompous, cynical arid Icalous , and snapped at the 
diance when his Life of Landor came out of revuranng it 
venomously On the other hand Lady Blessmgton told 
Landor that be -was a noble-mmdcd man Carlyle, though 
at first put off by his manner, came to feel affectionately to- 
wards him and, cop^dng Rosina Bulwer, nicknamed him 
Fui Fuz was for ever quarrelbng wdih those he most 
admired and imperilling th^ rdaoona. Dickens "was no 
exception and thdr fnendship was on several occasions on the 
edge of rupture. In August 1840 for example Macready 
records a dinner at Devonshire Terrace at which a most pain 
fill scene occurred. Forster embarked on one of his bead 
long streams of talk (whldi be thinks arguracni) and ■waxed 
■warm. His sharp observations led to personal retorts ■with 
Dickens, Forster ■was so tactless and overbearing that his 
host flew into a violent passion and told his guest be ■would be 
giad If he wotild leave the house. Mrs. Dickens ran out of 
the dining room in tear* and for some angry moments it 
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looked as if an assoaation valuable to them both was about to 
be destroyed James Payn tells us that many people, in- 
cluding himself, could not understand Dickens’s feeling for 
Forster T have rarely seen them together without wimess- 
ing some sparring between them, sometimes without the 
gloves ’ Forster would pay compliments to the Inimitable 
in a patromsing way which Dickens would acknowledge in 
the drollest manner In 1847 die friendship again was on the 
verge of collapse Forster dimng with Macready spoke as if 
It were almost at an end, but somehow things righted them- 
selves and intercourse persisted, wluch may be a tribute to 
somethmg rare in the quality of Forster. Dickens used to 
say rather plaintively, 1 don’t quarrel with my odier friends’. 

Forster never cared at all about Ainsworth and mentions his 
name but five times in his Life of Dickens and diese are in- 
adental, unavoidable allusions Possibly Forster was jealous 
of the part Ainsworth had played in introducing ‘Boz’ to his 
first publisher and first illustrator Ainsworth to him was a 
very bonng third party ‘who shared with us incessandy for 
three years in the compamonship begun at his house’ ‘Boz’, 
‘Fuz’ and Ainsworth used to nde together and sometimes 
spend week-ends in each other’s company, but we are left in 
no doubt that Forster would far rather have been alone with 
Dickens 

The possessiveness of Forster mamfested itself in rather 
tiresome ways He treated Mrs Dickens as a cypher and 
took no pains to ingratiate himself with her Not only did he 
seem suspiaous of all Diclcens’s friends and anxious to be his 
one and only confidant, but he tried to exerase propnetar}'^, 
almost patent, nghts over his latest hterary discovery. 
Dickens, who was not at this time very business-like, was 
tremendously impressed by Forster’s competence and at once 
fell to discussing with him the business side of authorship 
In the intoxication of imtial success, one can explain it by no 
rational process, Dickens had signed contracts with three pub- 
hshers, Maaone, Bentley and Chapman and Hall He was 
beginmng to be worned by what he had done and was only 
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too dmnkfiil to unburden his mind to so sympathedc and 
experienced a person- As he talked to Forster in rather an 
aggncNTd •way about the boggle he "was In, Forster realised 
that It ■was all of his o^ti contriving and that the over-eager 
author •wanted rescuing from himself quite as much as from 
the o\cr-eager publishers! What ^-as bothenng Dickens 
most •tt'as a no\el he had promised to Macrone ■wluch ^-as 
already long overdue. Why had he promised it^ Hedidnt 
quite know now , but he had been grateful at the time and onl) 
too gjad to accept the £,200 ofTered. He had committed lura- 
sclf m wnting, perhaps Forster should sec a copy of the letter 
he had sent to John Macrone. He had actually signed his 
name to the following imdertaUng 

I shall have great pleasure In accepting from you the sum 
of £2JXi for the first edidon of a work of Fiction (In three 
volumes of the usual type) to be wnritten by me and to be 
entitled Gabnd Vardan^ Me Locksmith of London^ of w hich 
not more than tooo copies are to be pnnted. I also agree 
to your prinung an extra number of copies, if it should 
appear desirable, on condinon that the profits therefrom, 
ail expenses being first deducted, be divided between us. I 
also understand that the before-mentioned £200 are to be 
paid by you on dehverj of the entire manusenpt on or 
before the 30th day of November next, or as soon after os I 
can posribly complete it by your acceptance* at such dates 
as may be acceptiilc to both of us.* 

Was it possible to annul this obligation? he asked earnestly 
Foreter thou^t not, contracts •were bindmg in law^ but he 
•would first like to bear how he stood -with regard to publishers 
generally, so Dickens proceeded to give an account of com 
mitmcnts which •were twth numerou* and conflicting. In the 
first place, he had sold the original series of Sketches by Bo^ to 
Macrone for £i?o and had just handed in another series for 
■which he had received £\^o on account.* In the second 

71 1. L KJ- 

In « letter o Mltsm (il}9) be ttues dm be got i>oo lo tD for tben 
books. 
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place, as he had just e\plained to Forster, he had agreed to 
■wnte a novel for tlie same publisher, tins was only partly 
written and overdue In die diird place, he had contracted 
to supply Chapman and Hall with a mondily Sketch at four- 
teen pounds a number to be published under die title of the 
Pickwick Papers this he was in process of fulfilling In the 
fourth place, he had signed an agreement widi Bentley* to 
supply one novel for ^'joo and a second on die same terms 
In the fifth place, he had accepted die post of editor of 
Bentleys Miscellany'^ which involved supplying sixteen pages 
of onginal matter for eacli issue, and over this Bentley was 
mclmed to be shabby, deducting half-pages and counting up 
lines Was it possible for an}^ human being working day and 
mght to fulfil these undertakings^ ‘Why,’ as he protested, 
‘Sir Walter Scott himself could not have coped with them’’ 
Somethmg would have to be scrapped, what should it be^ 
Forster listened carefully, but did not at once give lus opimon 
Dickens went on talking No one could have any idea how 
womed he was or how it destroyed his pleasure m his success 
to see in die second senes of Sketches, published a few days 
earher, an announcement of Gabriel V^ardon, ‘a new novel b}’’ 
Boz to be issued in diree volumes’ Humedly he had stopped 
further advertisements from appeanng in Bentley's Miscellany 
and in the monthly number of Pickwick He was so scared 
that he had asked Thomas Hansard, the pnnter of the second 
senes of Sketches, whether there was any loophole of escape 
Hansard, who was probably at this time finanang Macrone, 
had said ‘No’, and told him plainly that having agreed to 
furmsh a novel for £200 he must do lus best to fulfil his con- 
tract. Macready had expressed the same opinion As a last 
resort he had then approached Macrone direct and begged him 
to let him off his bargain But no move of lus could dispel 
the nightmare 

The case of ‘Boz’ was deadedly more complicated than 
anything Forster had hitherto taclded for any protege It 
reqmred a great deal of consideration before he could see his 
August 22, 1836 2 Not ember 4, 1836 
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way to inten*ene with effect. Meanwhile, he assured his new 
dient that he ould take over all hts pnxjf-oorrecting as this 
■^-ould give him more time for u'ntlng Finding Fotttcr too 
deiibcniti\'e for his not*, frantic mood, Dickens fell back on his 
old friend Tom ^^^tIon. Mitton was shrewd, hijiton knen 
the legal ropes and Mitton had a real desire to bdp him 
Ndihtr Dickens nor Mluon knew something that we know 
which may ha\e stiffened the atumde of both Afacrone and 
Hansard, and that I* that a mtsted fnend was b^^^ng in an 
unfriendly waj At least this is how one may interpret a 
letter from the legally trained Ainswonh to Macrone which 
seems to show greater lojolty to his publisher than to a fellow 
author 

I write in stncteit confidence and I trust to vour honour 
as a gentleman not to quote me, or to shew this letter I 
now wnte I say to advUe vou to place the matter berw cen 
Mr Dickens and j ourself Immwlately in legal hands. 
Your reply to him ou^t limph to have bc«i— My dear 
Dickens, In reply to your note I beg to SBie that /sAo// Wd 
^vato^vuraere/jricnt Nothmgmore. I hope you hai'c 
amecroents &?th for the Sketches and the Novel* I fear 
the laner does not fix any time for its appearance. But get 
legal advice at once, and 1 pray of you to wnte no more 
hasty letters In wHIct you commit yourself more than jou 
imagine, Mr Dickens clearly has no nght lo destroy his 
agreement, but this information will be mui^ better con- 
veyed to him by a solicitor * 

It may be presumed that Macrone, acting on Ainsworth $ 
advice, informed Dickens that be held him to his agreement. 
Maddened by the shackJes he had wound round himself, 
Dickens, without consulting anyone, rushed off to Thomas 
Hansard saying he would waive all claim for ever on the 
Skitektt for the return of the Gnhuel VarJon contract. 
Mitton then stepped in to r^ularlse raatten and regained for 
Dickens possession of the agreement 

TTie return of the novel-contract pacified the etdted author 
I Jamaty a, \tyj 
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for ilie moment, but he soon worked liimsclf up o/cr a new 
scare Friends told litm that Macrone w as ‘mal ing tliousands’ 
out of tlie Sketches he had so impatiently surrendered. That 
was irntating enough, but his binder told liim something 
w^orse, tliat Macrone, W'ho liad w'atchcd the sensational rise 
in sales of Pickwick^ in its green paper covers, was about to 
issue all tlie Sketches got up in green co\ ers to look precisely 
like Ptchvick Dickens w^as so positive that this manocuerc 
wmuld not only damage his owm character w ith Chapman and 
Hall, but prejudice the sales of Pichi'ick^ tliat he entreated 
John Forster to tr}’’ and dissuade Macrone from carrjang out 
his plan Forster agreed to do wdiat he could Macrone, 
how'’ever, flatly refused to meet ‘Bo?’ in die matter, sasing 
tliat die copyright w^as his and that he could do w hat he liked 
witli his own Forster, at the mu77le of this legal pistol, then 
asked wdiat he wnuld take for die copyright and he rapped out, 
‘Not a penny less than jTaooo’ Wflien reporting to Dickens 
Forster advised him to let die matter rest, but Dickens m a 
state bordenng on hysteria flew^ round to Chapman and Hall 
and urged them to come to terms widi Macrone fordiwiih 
The publishers wnre sympadietic, wnnt into die matter at 
once and advised Dickens, to his great relief, that ‘even at diis 
large price of £2000, we might, besides retaining die copy- 
nght, reasonably hope for a good profit on die outlay’. 
They would buy the copynglit for die sum named and diem- 
selves issue the Sketches in parts Dickens, of course, would 
have to stand secunty for dieir purchase, but diis was easy to 
arrange, they would just retain the profits from Pickwick for 
five years, and at the end of that penod die author might share 
in them Furthermore they bound him down to write a 
similar book in twenty monthlj'- instalments at 50 a mondi, 
the copynght of which would belong to Chapman and Hall 
for five years and then revert to the author By diis arrange- 
ment Dickens was assured of a regular income wherewudi to 
support a family and he w^as not obliged to forfeit die ultimate 
benefit of the copynght 

* 400 copies of first, and 40,000 of fifteenth number sold 
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Hardly -was the busmcst settled between Macrone and 
Chapman and Hall than Macrone died suddenly — leaving his 
wife m very poor arcmnstances, Dickens, full of regrets, 
edited The Pic Nlc Paptrs for the benefit of the widow, con- 
tnbutitig thereto The LampBghter s Story As a result £300 
wer e handed to Mrs. Macrone. 

The real trouble between Dickens and his publishers was 
that the market pnee of bts work was rising so Cast as to make 
a contract of a year or even six months earlier appear a swindle. 
TTie agreements were cirtainly not swindles at the time they 
were made diey were Indasdc cash-down contract*, and it 
drove Dickens nearly mad to think that he was the only person 
not to profit by die rapidly increasing popularity of his books. 
In 1835 he was glad to take ;£aoo for a novel Two months 
after agreeing with Bcndcy to let him have the Bamahy Budge 
copyri^t for three years for ^^Too, he got pdd^jooo by Chap- 
man Hall for ^ years copyright of Nicholas NtckJdy 
Dickens had 00 peace of mind or joy in his work because 
hewasso worryingly conscious that hJs books were enriching 
everyone connected with db«n except himself Andthiswas 
liter^y true. The Sketches had cnridicd Idacrone, Pichxnek 
was enridung Chapman and Hall, and now OUvtr T-wut m 
the MuceUar^ was ennddng Bcndcy, and alj the while the 
creator of this great body of oH^^nal work, the maker of their 
profit*, was being p^d what he conrideied a most inadequate 
share of d>ose profits.* Must publishers, he wondered, 
always drink didr wine out of authors skulls? 

Let os look for a moment at Dickens s relations in 1836-7 
with Bendey, the publisher he was so »oon to refer to as the 
Bngand of Buxhn^on Street Bendey was his friend when 
he publithed The Village Coquettes Bendey was still his friend 
when, after reading the first five numbers of the Piokvnck 
Papers, he deaded to back his opimon of their excellence by 
ofitting the young author ;iC?oo for a novel with no time 
fixed for delivenng the manusenpL Dickens had been so- 

< See footnote i on fbHovkig pegr. 
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pleased at tlie time tliat he promised him a second novel on 
the same terms ^ and Bentley was so pleased with ‘Boz’ that he 
put him up for the Gamck Club. Bentley was still a fnend 
when he offered Dickens the editorship of his new fF us* 
Miscellany,^ and dined him and his contributors, Moore, 
Lever, Barham, Ainsworth and Marryat, in die cosy ‘red 
room’ in New Burlington Street, soil a fnend when diree 
months later he raised his pay by giving him a direct interest 
in sales This concession, though it was almost forced on 
him by the immense vogue of Oliver Twist, was thought at 
the ome to be generous It would have paid Bentley to be a 
great deal more generous. If he had not been purblind and 
mean of soul, the partnership would not have collapsed As 
things were, Charles resigned editorship of the Miscellany at 
the mnth number and was only induced to oblige Mr. Bentley 
further by another nse in salary and an increase of on die 

second of the contracted novels. The friendship seemed to 
be warming up again when Bendey asked Dickens to edit the 
Memoirs of Grimaldi for which he offered an advance of fyxo 
and half profits on sales Though the Miscellany prospered 
exceedingly one is consaous that some disturbing influence 


'■ Summary or Income November 1837-JuNE 1841 
Extracted from an account book by permission of die late 
Mr. Walter Dexter 


From 

To 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Balance 
m Bank 

Nov 20, 1837 
Jan I, 1838 
June i3 „ 
Jan I 1839 
June .5 f 
Jan I, 1840 
June 2y „ 
Jan 1, 1841 
June 25 „ 

Dec 31, 1837 
June 24, 1838 
Dec 31, „ 

June 24, 1839 
Dec 31, „ 

June 24, 1840 
Dec. 31 „ 

June 24, 1841 
Oct 28 „ 

s d 
559 10 0 
1297 4 0 
1271 5 0 

1915 5 0 
2244 8 0 
700 0 0 
1765 0 0 
1435 <5 7 
948 I 7 

£ s d 

257 18 8 

1453 8 6 

1318 13 4 

1920 9 II 

1759 14 I 

1304 9 6 
1510 9 6 
1626 3 8 
940 11 7 

£ s d 
301 II 4 
145 6 10 
97 18 6 
92 13 7 

577 7 6 
27 2 0 
227 8 <S 
36 II 5 
44 I 5 


* August 21, 1836 


3 November 4, 1836 
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■was at -work, for the more it protpered the more Dlckena 
mopetL His suppressed resentment against his employer 
finally took shape as a real gnevance-* He had talked to 
Kate, he had talked to Forster, be had talked to Macready all 
sympathised jritfa him and told him be was badly used- "Why 
should he not demand a show-down? Why should he not 
challenge Bentley to produce the accounts of the MixctUan^'i 
If It was doing as well as he believed It to be doing, there could 
be no possible excuse for pinching over half pages and other 
irritating economies. It was at this point tint Forster took 
charge of the titoation, and we know that in the opinion 
of Chapman and Hall he was a remarkable intermediaiy 
occupying a unique position between patron and literary 
agent. A letter wntten to Bentley at this time, which is not 
in Dickens a style though signed by him, seems proof of his 
well timed Intervcndon. 

Forster had evidently advised Dickens not to give way to 
disgust and bad temper, but CO go on with, the If 

it could be arranged, the serial OByer T-tnit thould be followed 
by the half wntten book G^bml Vardon^ now re-named 
Bcmaby Rudgt In other •words, if Bentley could be per 
suaded to forgo Bamahy Budge as a novel and allow It to 
appear as a serial in the Mucella^, it would simplify Dickens s 
problem of production. He would draft a letter for Dickens 
to send. The author was m a fairly strong poairion, for the 
Memoirs of GnmaliB, alluded to In this document, had Just 
been completed. 

The letter tan as follows. 

I have Been recently thmlnng a great deal about Bamafy 
Budget Gnmaldi h» occupied so much of the short 
mterval I had between die completion of Pickwiok and the 
commencement of the new work, that I see It will be wholly 
impossible for me to produce it by the time I had hoped, 
with Justice to myself or mofit to you. What I -wish you 
to consider is tins would it not be more to your in te re st 
as -well as wiriim the scope of iny ability, if Bamaby Rudgt 
^ See Moore's Dmiy Yii 344. 
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began in tlie Miscellany immediately on the conclusion of 
Oliver Twist and were continued there for some ume, and 
then published m three volumes? Take diese simple facts 
into consideration If the Miscellany is to keep its ground, 
It must have some continuous tale from me when Oliver 
stops If I sat down to Barnahy Budge writing a little of 
It when I could, it would be clearly impossible for me 
to begin a new senes of papers in the Miscellany Tlie 
conduct of diree different stones at die same ume, and 
the production of a large portion of each every month 
would have been beyond Scott himself Wliereas having 
Barnahy for die Miscellany 'we could at once supply die gap 
which die cessation of Oliver must create, and you would 
have all the advantage of diat presuge in favour of the 
work which is certain to enhance die value of Oliver Twist 
considerably Just diinlc of diis at your leisure I am 
really anxious to do die best I can for you as w^ell as for 
myself and in this case the pecumary advantage must be all 
on your side ^ 

The answer to this letter is not available, but we do know 
that John Forster was able to arrange wnth Bentley that 
Barnahy Budge should be serialised in the Miscellany on the 
conclusion of Oliver Twist in Apnl 1839 

John Forster probably thought he had settled things up 
in a very satisfactory way, but there was alw^ays Dickens’s 
temperament to be reckoned widi. Having once begun to 
dishke and distrust Bendey, Dickens went on disliking and 
distrusting him No mere contract could allay his resent- 
ment. The relationship was just intolerable to him and no 
matter at what cost he must end it Bendey was ‘a nefarious 
rascal who expected to publish senals for lus own benefit and 
authors to acqiuesce m toihng to make him nch’. One 
cannot help suspecting that Ainsworth, of whom Dickens was 
seeing a great deal, may have been working behind the scenes 
to promote friction He had written an odd letter, as we 
have seen, to Macrone over Gabriel J^ardon, and is said to 
have written similar letters to Bendey over Barnahy Budge 

* 159 I NL. 
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Although Ainsworth professed lympatby with Dickens in his 
woes It mjty have 1^ the effect of aggravating him still 
further, and we must not forget that in his deahngs with 
Bentley Ainsworth was angling for the reversion of the editor 
ship of the MisceUai^ 

A day came when Dickens had to tell Forster that be simply 
could not force hmaself to work for Bentley any longer 

The immense profits OGvtr has realised to its publisher 
and b still realising the paltry, wretched miserable sum it 
broti^t to me the consaousnea that I have still the 
slavery and drudgery of another work on the same journey 
man terms — that I am struggling in old toils and wastmg 
my energies m the very height and ffeshneas of my feme, 
and the best part of my Uf^ to fill the pockets of others, 
while for those nearest and dearest to me I can realise but 
little more than a genteel subsistence I do most solemnly 
dedare that morally before God and man I hold myself 
released. This net that has been wound about me, so 
chafes me, so exasperates and imtates my mind, that to 
break it at whatever cost is my constant impulse.* 

He took the plunge and relinqdshed the Mixceilar^ To 
Talfourd he wrote, ‘You will be glad to hear I have burst the 
Bentleian bonds 

In Ac last number he edited, that of Fdsruary 1839 he 
inserted a fiirewell to a child two years and two months old 
Everyone, mejudmg Dickens, now seemed paafied, but by 
April, soon after be had handed the editorship of the Mu 
uUmy over to Ainsworth, Box had become fcvcnshly 
anxious to get altogeder out of the dutches of Bentlej^ 
Appealing once agam to Chapman and Hall to rescue him, he, 
with Forster s bdp, persuaded them to buy all n^ts in OGvtr 
Tunr for £1x50 with the annulment of the Bamahy Rudgt 
contract thrown in. At last his affairs were being straightened 
out; he had now eliminated two of his publishers and had 
Chapman and Hall alone to reckon 'with. 

i9d. L Ki. 
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SCHOOLS AND FACTORIES 

To leave ones hand upon the ttmc^ with one tender touch for 
the mass of the toiling people that nothuig could obliterate^ 
would he to lift oneself above the dust of all the Doges 

CHARLES DICKELS 

A BEING SO capable of lightning adjustment to circum- 
stances calling out height or depth of feeling is a puzzling 
person to write about, for what is true at one moment be- 
comes untrue the next As anguish over tlie death of Mary 
alternates with bubbling jubilation over tlie sweeping success 
of Pickwick, one stands back astonished at botli the depth and 
the elastiaty of temperament displayed The same man who 
could sit immobile in his study in front of Mary’s picture 
mourning as if he could not be comforted, would a few hours 
later preside over a book-banquet or dance delightedly at a 
party Kate Dickens’s friends thought she ‘bore sweetly’ 
with her husband’s romantic adoration of Mary, but she, like 
ourselves, must have been aware that every expenence in turn 
was absolute and intoxicated him more or less His tempera- 
ment cannot be accounted for, it is only possible to state how 
It operated Kate Dickens, in fact, was not much concerned 
by his changes of mood, she was indolent by nature and (dis- 
posed in any case to let things take their course and not attempt 
to control them, 

Increasmg fame now obliged Dickens to provide portraits 
for the press, so during the autumn of 1837 he gave sittings in 
Doughty Street to George Cruikshank who vas touchy and 
would not let him see callers while he was doing his work. 
He also sat to his friend and admirer Samuel Laurence and 
arranged that he should also paint Kate, insisting on a business 
contract ‘as if we were strangers Tins being so I shall 
consign her to you as often as you think proper.’ To tlie 
subject of portraits we shall return presently 
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Baby Charies, now almost a year old, was dinstcned in 
December 1837 at New Pancridge cinirdi at the cast end of 
Evoton Square, a budding modelled on the Erechtheum, In 
its tomb-Uke, alraoit wmdowiess interior did Miss Burdett 
Coutts prom^ on the infant t behalf, to renounce the world, 
the flesh and the devil At the evening christening party 
Edward Chapman, die William Halls, the S C. Halls and the 
relations drt^ to the health of the first bom, who went 
through his ordeal fractiously Measles supervening two 
days later, entertaining In Dot^bty Street ceased for a short 
while, and Didtens hranerted hlmskf in Oltrtr Thwt After 
Christmas he got down to work on Skttthu of Young Gtntlc^ 
men,* t windfall contract for oblige him to 

rev<^ ha identity Mr and Mrs. Chirrup, The Nict LittU 
Couple, in this series are taken from Mr and Mrs. William 
Hall, and their bachelor friend from Hall s partner, Edward 
Chapman. A letter to Altoworth of this date shows just how 
much work had to be got out of the way before Charles could 
permit himself to go for a short holiday Invmng his friend 
to dinner he wrote 

Little Hall and hU wife and big partner ar^oing to dine 
here on Saturday next at half past five. Tne nTustrious 
GeorM [Cruiksrank] and his stout lady arc coming too so 
that me anti-Bores be tmnDphant and keep the Bores 
in due subjection. My month^ work has been dreadfuL 
Gnmali&j the anonymous book for G and H , Oliver ana 
ihn Muctllaf^ They are all done thank God I and I start 
on my pilgnini^ to the cheap schools of Yorkshire (a 
mighty secret of course) next Monday morning.* 

The joumcv to Yorkshire was bdng made (In company 
with the il lustrato r, Hablot Browne), to gather matenai for 
Nicholas Nteklshy The cheap schools , as Dickens called 
them, had been on his mind for some tunc. They advertised 
regularly In the London papers as teaching Larin, Greek, 
French, -Matfartnarica and Navlgaticm. Why they cl uster ed 

Cbipiua tod HaQ, il}!. FoDgwed by S i ttef ut tf Ymnf Ctmplu 
iS4o> IJ 4 . 1 . HJ. 
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in Yorkshire is not known, but diere were four of tliese 
schools in Bowes alone as the bunal records show, one at 
Barnard Castle, and another at Startforth near by To visit 
diem without awakening suspicion the investigator travelled 
under an assumed name, taking witli him a formal letter from 
C Smitlison, ‘a London attorney’, to R Barnes, ‘a Yorkshire 
attorney’, at Barnard Castle The letter, a plausible one, ex- 
plained that he was acting for a widowed friend who v'anted 
to place her boys at school in the neighbourhood In good 
faiA Barnes provided two introductions to local school- 
masters and dien, repenting him of his action, walked across 
to the King’s Head to tell the stranger tliat these schools were 
sad places for mothers to send orphan boys to ‘It really 
would be better’, he said, ‘to let them run errands, hold horses, 
or fling tliemselves in any way upon the mercy of tlie world 
than* consign them to such dens.’ The stranger, who had 
been gazing out on the market-place from tlie coffee-room 
window, had noted with interest that a clockmaker’s shop 
with the name ‘Master Humphrey’ stood across the waj' 
When he had listened to Mr Barnes’s kindly warnings, he 
stepped ovet to see Master Humphrey and hear what he had 
to say about local schools What a good name for a clock- 
maker, to be sure like many other half-conscious observa- 
tions It sank into his memory to bob up again one day in the 
title of a book 

Introduction in hand Dickens went to Bowes Academy, 
kept by a Mr Shaw who advertised regularly in the Times 
and had a London agent One of the features of his cur- 
riculum was ‘no vacations’, which in practice meant that it 
was only boys unwanted by parents and guardians who were 
put in his charge This gave the master unlimited power, for 
no boy could tell dunng the hohdays what hfe at scliool was 
hke, nor could he, since letters were read, appeal to any 
outsider for help Though Dickens protested that he had 
no particular school m mind, his readers assumed that Squeers 
of Dotheboys Hall was taken from Shaw of Bowes Academy, 
a man who had had a case brought against him six years 
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earlier for gros» neglect and starvation of boys entrasted to 
his care. The verdict having gone against him, he had been 
forced to be more circumspect In his ways. 

To the atmosphere of Bowes Academy Dickens reacted as if 
stung, it put him in a fever to get doum to uxirk so hurrying 
back to London he began on February 6 to uTite NicAoIax 
NUklthy By February 9 the first number was complete, and 
at this book and at Oliver Twut he slaved, turn and turn 
about, for the next eight months. All Dickens s novels came 
out serially m 20 parts, and were, with three exceptions, 
roughly the same length, averaging 350,000 words apiece. If 
be had but one book on the stocks, his method of working 
was to wnte hard for a fortnight, then knock off and do 
something different- In this way he prevented himself from 
becoming stale and mis alii'ays eager to get down to the story 
again. When be was wriring two senaJi at the same time li 
played one off against the other aiul had no leisure at oik 
By die end of October 1838 he was so tired from overwork 
that he did not attend even to private correspondence leners 
^Tmld he for a month unopened on his desk. As soon as 
Ofivsr Twist was off hts han^ he felt he must escape from his 
study, so taking seats on the Leamington coach he set off 
again with Hablot Browne to sight see m Warwickshire. 
Having Just Joined the Shakespeare Society run by Payne 
Collier, he made a point of acquainting himself with Stratford 
on Avon. He also went to Kenilworth, with which place he 
was so charmed that be told Kate they really must get lodgings 
there for their next furaraer outing Warwick Castle, an 
ancient btulding lately restored and possessing no very great 
attraction beyond a fine view and some bcaudfiil pictures , did 
not interest him at alL Deep down in him, however, some- 
thing else was being register^ that only came to the suriace 
eight years later when Mrs. Skewton, her daughter Edith, 
Major Bagstock and Mr Dorabey made the same tour 
Dickens certainly took no notes at die time it does not seem 
that be ever took notes of what he saw at any time, but in this 
instance we can observe hU mind doing its peculiar work of 
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transmuting what seem to be on die surface commonplace 
impressions into a distillation of an excjuisitely humorous 
The subconscious mind had selected its material 
strictly, taking tlie party to Kemlwortli and Warwick, but not 
to Stratford It was on Warwick that it had fixed itself to our 
great benefit 

‘The Castle is charming,’ said Mrs Skewton, ‘associa- 
tions of the Middle Ages and all tliat— which is so truly 
exquisite Don’t you dote upon the Middle Ages, Mr. 
Carker^’ 

‘Very much indeed,’ said Mr Carker. 

‘Those darling bygone times, Mr Carker, witli their 
deliaous fortresses and their dear old dungeons and tlieir 
delightful places of torture and their romantic vengeances 
and their picmresque assaults and sieges and everytlimg 
tliat makes life truly charming How dreadfully we have 
degenerated ’ 

‘Yes, we have fallen off deplorably,’ said Mr Carker. 

‘We have no faith left positively,’ said Mrs Skewton . . 
‘We have no faith m the dear old Barons, who were the 
most delightful creatures, or in the dear old priests, who 
were the most warlike of men — or even in tlie days of diat 
inestimable Queen Bess, upon the wall there, which were 
so extremely golden Dear creature' she was all heart and 
that charming father of hers, I hope you dote on Harry the 
eighth?’ 

‘I admire him very much,’ said Carker 

‘So bluff,’ cried Mrs Skewton, ‘wasn’t he? so burly. 
So truly Enghsh. Such a picture, too, he makes, with his 
dear little peepy eyes, and fus benevolent chin'’ 

After this digression we must follow Dickens to north Wales 
which he reached by way of Birmmgham and Shrewsbury, 
traveling through ‘miles of ander paths and blazing furnaces 
and steam engmes — a mass of dirt and imsery’. And these 
ghmpses of an industnal world will, as we shall presently see, 
reappear in The Old Curiosity Shop in a sudden transfer of 
little Nell and her grandfather to a setting of the kind 
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At Manchester Dickens met John Forster -who brought 
•with him some letters of introduction from Harrison Ains- 
■worthu One of them was addressed to James Crossicy, who 
was informed that Dickens s object in coming north was to 
see the interior of a cotton mill. Dining with Mr Gilbert 
Winter, Dickens met Mr Crossicy and the brothers Grant 
who -worked In Cheeryble House, Canon Street, and were 
to be perpetuated as the Cheeryble brothers m Nicholas 
Nicklehy The visitofs spent thf« days tn Manchester and 
found time to go to Ch^le Hall to see Ainsworth s three 
httle girls who were at a boarding school there. Dickens 
made one of them a present of an msenbed copv of Agnes 
Stockland s Javtmle Scraphook^ while Fotittr and Browne 
provided books for the other two. 

Rather surprisingly — but then one is constantly surprised 
by the number and variety of Dickens aeon tacts — wehnd him 
writing to Edward FitiGerald about ba-visit to the cotton mills 
I went to Manchester [he writes] and saw the worst 
cotton mill and then I taw the Ust. Ex uno disu orma 
There was no great difference bet w een them. I was 
obliged to come bade suddenly on tome matters connected 
withthcpublicauonofOfiwrwuf On the eleventh of 
next month I am going down again only for three d^^ and 
dien into die enemy % camp hot the very beadquarten of 
the Factory System advocates. 1 fear 1 shall nave very 
htde opportunity of looking about me, but I shall be most 
happy to avail myself of any Introduction from Lord 
A^ey which m the course of an hour or so ■would enable 
rae to make any fresh observations. So frr as sedng 
goes, I have teen cnou^ for roy purpose, and what I have 
seen has astonished ana disgusted me be^nd all measure. 
I mean to strike the heaviest blow in my power for those 
unfortunate creatures, but -whether I shall 00 so m Niddtly 
or -wait some other opportunity I have not yet determined,* 

This letter reveals -what is nowhere ebe Indicated, that 
Dkiens had been turning over in his mind the Idea of -wnting 
a novel to back Lord Ashley's campaign to alleviate die lot of 
Lif tf ytA ^ a i tf iwfa y by £ Hoddec, toL L p. 117 
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children in factones Once he had inspected the cotton mills 
he found himself so disgusted and so angered at the horrors 
he had wimessed tliat he did not find it possible to sit down 
and write about them in the half-sentimental, half-humorous 
way diat alone got under tlie skin of his readers A third visit 
to Manchester m company with Ainsworth (in January 1839 
to attend a public dinner to botli audiors) had no more fruitful 
results though he spent two whole days sightseeing. Per- 
fectiy aware that his power did not he in being eidier didactic 
or minatory, he had to give way to his immediate reactions 
of fury and despair at tlie ‘keeping down of thousands and 
thousands of God’s images’, and for die time being had to 
leave the subject alone When he did recur to the exploita- 
tion of human beings under the industnal system he wrote a 
different kind of book. Hard Ttmes^ different because by then 
he was strongly under the influence of Carlyle 

From the time of his visits to die cotton mills Dickens 
began with increasing senousness, pardy at Miss Coutts’s 
request and partly on his own account, to study social condi- 
tions in London He read, for example. Dr Soudiwood 
Smith’s report (drawn up by order of the Poor Law Authon- 
ties) on the housing of the poor in Whitecliapel and Bethnal 
Green Nothing more disgusting in the way of human 
habitations could be imagined than the houses he descnbed as 
responsible for the abnormal death rate from typhus Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s report had so impressed the Home 
Secretary, Lord Normanby, that he had deaded to make 
a personal inspection of the hideous conditions disclosed. 
Lord Ashley followed suit and then Charles Dickens, who 
reported to Miss Coutts with results observable later on, when 
the first model dwelhngs were erected at her charge in Bethnal 
Green 

In many ways Dr Southwood Smitli, whose acquaintance 
Dickens now made, was a very important reformer, a reformer, 
howbeit, who has never received the credit due to him as the 
ongmator and tireless advocate of the first Public Health Act 
of 1848 Of angehc appearance, he faced horrors with the 
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courage of a martyr He was the disciple and friend of 
Jeremy Benthara anrl it was to him that Bentham (owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining corpses for medical students to dissect) 
had bequeathed his own body with instructions that Smith 
must himself deliver a lecture on it in the Webb School of 
Anatomy Dr Smith earned out this behest, but it was 
observed by students present that his face was as blenched as 
that of the corpse. The clothed skeleton of Bentham with a 
&ice made up In wax sat with broad brimmed hat covering 
long white Imir, in a mahogany case m his house, and every- 
one who dined with the doctor had to face this mtmento moru 
Dickens used to dine with biro and learnt to love and respect 
his selfless host Presently we shall find him helping Dr 
Soutbwood Smith to establish the first private-patient nursing 
home in England. 

As always in Dickens s life, light mteriudes succeeded 
seriotis cxp^ences and some of these lighter mteriudes were 
genera ted by his growing populanty Theatrical producers 
were begmnlng to see money in drama firing his novels, and 
one named Sterling eeiied upon the tmry of Niehlat Nieklthy 
when It was but one-durd written, gave It a plot and ending 
of his own, and produced It with Yates at the AdelphL 
Dickens protested vehemently, but, after seeing what they 
had made of the Mantalinis, be felt obliged to withdraw his 
objection and say that It was *bcyond all praise and admirably 
done In every respe c t An unanthoris^ version of O/rvsr 
JsTJt at the Surrey however, upset him terribly Forster, 
who was with htm, said that after glanong at the production 
for a few moments he lay down on the floor of the box and 
never rose from it uH die drop scene felL 

Tht Old Cunasuy Shop was adapted for the Adelphl in 
1840, and as Yates was now a friend of Dickens, the author 
attended rehearsals and made a great many improvements 
Even so he cotild not brace himself to be present on the first 
night, and Kate, escorted by Fiedenck, went to the theatre 
Without hrm. He said to Tom Mitton, Tlie thing be 
better than I expect, but I have no fimh m it at tH 
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/ have heard that the sense of being well-dressed gives 

a feeling of inward tranquility which religion is powerless 
to bestow ^ w EMrnsoN 

I IKE Mrs Boffin m Our Mutual Friend, Charles Dicl.cns v/as 
^‘a highflyer at fashion’. He had always been fond of 
clotlies and by this time was die proud owmer of many bnght 
waistcoats, coloured neckclodis and jewelled pins and rings. 
Both he and Answordi modelled themsehes upon Count 
d’Orsay, in so far as two little men could venture to imitate a 
man of six feet four, and very natty do they appear in the 
sketches of Alfred Croquis Dickens, however, wxas lured 
from the straight and narrow padi of good taste by his admira- 
tion for Disraeli’s dress and lus own love of die stage It w'as 

irresistible to him to combine die role of personable young 
man with that of famous person, indeed in pracuce one could 
be made to set off die other Before he became a public 
figure he had short hair and his Aunt Janet’s mimature show's 
a severe young face poised on the top of a very high stock 
An engraving adapted from this miniature was used in the 
Court Journal to illustrate an article on ‘die genius of Boz, die 
portrayer of the true and the natural’. It was a little out of 
date, but Laman Blanchard, the editor, could find nothing else 
to insert, though actually by this time Cruikshank had in- 
cluded several likenesses of ‘Boz’ in lus illustrations for the 
Sketches showing a dark-haired youth buying a coacli ticket, 
or m ‘Pubhc Dinners’ as an usher leading a procession of 
children to a feast,^ as well as in a drawang labelled ‘Sir Lionel 
Flamstead and his Friends ’^in which the likeness of Ainswordi 

* In company with Chapman and Hall 

* Etched by Cruikshank for Macrone but not used by him See Ainsworth' s 
" Maga^e, 1 840 
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also appears. Cruiksbank introduced himself m an easy to- 
be-recc^nised ■way into aH of dxese scenes. 

In a more senous pcndl sketch made of Pickens in hia 
study m Doughty Street, Crmfcshant sho’ws us an elegant 
6gure m slim 'wsustcd ^ock coat, tighdy fitting trousers 
strapped over pointed boots, voluminous satin cravat and 
curled \o<ia pr^ucing a finnidty dandified effect- Samuel 
Laurence drew Didtens about the same time in chalk, and a 
few mondis later made a paintmg of him in water-colour 
Laurence, -wbo saw him less efenmate-looklng than Cruik 
shank, depicted his subject with determined jaw, firm counte- 
nance and uncurled bobbed hair It is probably the best por 
trait ever done of him and gives, as it were, the eternal 
qualities resident in the man who could set ha teeth and write 
stones that almost eviscerated him in the telling. Laurence 
at least tealaed that though Dickens had nsen very fast, it 
had been entirely by his own ewatioas — in other words, by 
the eierciae of terrific will power 

There must have been something very striking and attisa 
ive about Dickens s appearance at this time. Not only did 
women fall before him, but Leigh Hunt said, 'What a fece to 
meet m a drawing room I It has the life and soul in it of fifty 
human beiiigsl And It must have been his personal distinc- 
tion and adaptablhtv (is much as his genius diat opened to 
him the doors of the more pamcolar houses of Mayfair 
St James s, but, however it came about, at twenty-six Mr 
Dickens had the to him great aatisfaction of being recogids- 
ahly distinguished, die kind of young man that every artist 
wanted to paint and every hostess to see in their salons. Of 
course he was socaaliy inexperienced, but his aplomb was 
suth that neither the exotic atmosphere generated by Count 
d Orsay nor the atpenOes of Lady Holland could now disturb 
the assurance of a celebrity most of whose spare time 
hitiierto been spent in furnished lodgings and a three pair 
suite m Holbom- 

Ooe should bear in mind that sU rile people of the world he 
was now so confidently entering had natural advantages 
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tliat he had never enjoyed Tlicy had come from country 
houses well furnished with libraries and ‘marbles’, they had 
travelled in Italy tlicy knew Pans they could read French 
and Italian diey were ell grounded in the classics they had 
a nodding acquaintance widi the great pictures, statues and 
buildings of Europe Monckton Milncs had travelled in 
Greece and Landor had lived m Italy, but Dickens, except as 
a diild, had lived nowhere except in London Nothing he 
saw in die way of objects meant anything to him, he uould 
not at this time have recognised the Apollo Belvedere or the 
Venus de Milo He had done some reading in past jears at 
the British Museum to post himself in histor}', law and politics, 
but, judged by public school and university standards, he was 
still under-educated He now applied himself with extra- 
ordinary success to another kind of self-instruction, that of 
contacts widi die dien leaders of literary and poliucal soaety. 
How unpredictable it was diat a few years later he would 
be talking Italian easily with Genoese friends and con- 
versing in fluent French widi Emile de Girardin and George 
Sand I 

Dickens was very sharp, of course, at picking up hints, 
especially in the matter of social behaviour One can ima- 
gine how on die alert he must have been when first admitted 
to the house of Mr Rogers, whose windows looked into 
the Green Park at its most pleasant point Widi die ex- 
ception of a few visits to Sir Francis Burdett’s house, it was 
die first cultivated milieu to which he gained access If he 
thought a young guest wordi while Mr Rogers was quick 
at die uptake, so as soon as Sir Francis Burdett presented 
‘Boz’, the foundation of a fnendship was laid whicli we see 
reflected m the glowing dedication of The Old Curiosity Shop, 
wherein Mr Rogers is depicted as ‘one of die few men whom 
Riches and Honours have not spoiled and who have presented 
m High Places active SympaAy with die Poorest and the 
Humblest of dieir kind’ Mr. Rogers was always extremely 
mce to Mrs Dickens which some of the people who took 
Dickens up were not, in fact he was one of the very few 
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literary people ihe liked or trusted or to ■whom she signed 
herself ‘Yours very affectionately 

More significant, In a manner of speaking, ■was 12 St 
James s Place than Gore House or Holland House, because it 
■was a revelation to Charles Dldtens brought up is be had 
been, to see ■what a member of die elastic middle class could 
achieve m the way of distlncdon of living. Sydney Smith 
used to say that Sam ‘hived very comfortably’ and most 
Amencans -were impressed by the hospitality meted out by 
the banker poet Washington Irving spoke of his classic 
little mansion , and Bancroft described it to Emer son as a 
Pantheon in mlmature 

Though Roger* kept but very few servants, he entertained 
everybody ofnote and said he did it on jiCaooo a year Owing 
to his purchase of pictures fixnn the Orleans Gallery and to 
their being hung against a baidcground of crimson damask, 
his rather small rooms made an opulent, half-suffocating im 
presslon which the gold fiames, silver wall-sconces and red 
brocade-uphol ster e d furniture enhanced- The rooms ■were 
far too d^ for Sydney Smith s taste as there was no Ug^t 
except that thrown on to the plctnres by candles. But grand 
*s ■were Itis surroimdings, Mr Rogers was very unalannlng in 
hhnself, being so small of stature and so small of voice and so 
anxious always to bring the best out m people. The pictures 
Mr Dickens -was not capable of appreoatmg, though be soon 
learnt to recognise the Raphael Madonna, the two Titians on 
which their owner doted, and the little St. George of which be 
■was so proud becanse he believed it to be the ■work of that 
rarest of masters, Giorgieme. It "was easier for an author, 
even a not ■very ■well read author, to admire the well bound 
books arranged m bookcases painted by Stothard with scenes 
from Boccaccio, Chaucer and Shakespeare, as ■well as to 
appreciate the fine workmanship of the Flsxman mantelpieces 
and the claw footed mahoganv tables carved by a joum^maa 
of the name of Chantrey ■working for 5/ a day The rooms 
■were strikingly characteristic of the taste of a man who had 
made the grand tour, ■written ■verse and worshipped literature. 
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Not tlie least considered of his treasures ivas,a cast of Pope’s 
face taken after deatli by Roubiliac, and Milton’s receipt for 
Paradise Lost which hung framed upon a door 

Taking note of habits and manners as well as objects, 
Dickens especially liked the way Mr Rogers entertained 
children and gro\\m-ups on Twelfth Night with his skilful 
conjunng mcks He also admired his easy conversational 
breakfasts of eight people and longed to emulate tliem. But 
the breakfasts could not be copied at Doughty Street because 
he was neidier an old bachelor like Mr Rogers nor a young 
bachelor like his imitator Richard Monckton Milnes He 
could, however, reproduce the delightful Twelfdi Night 
entertainments, and as soon as he had a suitable house of his 
own we find him doing so with great enjoyment 

Mr Rogers invited ladies to his breakfasts, but they had to 
quahfy either by intelligence or position for inclusion in tins 
select cotene Mrs Charles Dickens never breakfasted with 
Mr Rogers That they were fond of each other is clear from 
the letters she wrote to lum when abroad, but she was just not 
conversable Let us look at a guest’s account of a breakfast 
in order to see what kind of conversation was expected of tlie 
company round the table On this occasion Mr Rogers was 
entertaming Mrs Norton, Lady Blessmgton, Mr Macaulay 
and Dr Mackay, and as host indicated that ‘rhyming’ was to 
be the topic for discussion ^ Mrs Norton spoke of Hudihras 
and laughed at Butler’s ‘desperate ingenmty’ Why his hues. 

Pulpit, drum, ecclesiastic, 

Was beat witli fist mstead of a stick, 

were really comparable to those comic hnes of Lord Byron, 

But — Ohl ye lords of ladies mtellectual. 

Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you all? 

‘But they are meant to be comic lines'’ objected Macaulay, 
adding that he certainly preferred what he called ‘real 
rhyming’, whereupon Lady Blessmgton remarked how poor 

* Ch. Mackay, Through the Long Day 
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■we were In rhymes. Could an) one tell her whether there 
■were rhymes to music, silver, orange, noble, herald? Mudi 
English verse struck her as hurdy-gurdy like. Someone 
then raised the subjea of assonance in ballads, hlacaulay 
said blank \‘crsc was not satisfactory to the English car unless, 
as was so often the case ■with Shakespeare and Milton, it was 
decasyllabic. Mrs. Norton dtipped in with, ‘Narratix’c verse 
palls In any case, look at Tht Lay of the Last Muistrel 
and 77ie Lady of the Lake 

Mr Macaulay turning to his host asked. Can I ha\'e a 
Puts Plawmanj Mr Rogers* When it was landed to him 
he read, 

In « fotner seson ‘whan soft was the sonne 
I ibope me In shrmides as I a shepe were, 

and then Jumped to 

Pitrurehs and Prophets and Preachers of God i WortJes, 

saying how pleasing to him was the sound of alliteration. 
Tedious to a modem car like mine, commented Lady 
Blesdngmn, but Mrs- Norton stopped her by spouting, 

Rmbed Into the/Vld tndybremosi/lghring fiSL 

They then discussed The IngoJdshy Ltgtnds about which 
opinion "waa sharply divided, and then the hoouneter for 
■uWch all express^ dislike, diough Macaulay intoned lines 
from Tks Visten of Judgtmenx to show what an effect Southey 
got with the metre 

Toll, toll, ihroo^ the dlence of evening 
Tls a deep dw siniod that Is heavy and moumfuT at all times, 
For it telli of mortality tlrvays. 

Mr Rogers was so upset by this passage — he -was seventy five 
tod hated to be renilnded of death — that Mrs. Norton tried 
to cheer him by bringing forward Chtyy Ckas* and Lady 
Blesslngton 7^ /fur as line A^yj^balltds. The 

ladles managed to put their host in good humour again and 
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they parted m a spirit of enjoyment, for tliey were all versifiers. 
It was to this kind of company and conversation that Dickens 
now cliose to adapt himself 

It would seem tliat Charles Dickens v.as introduced to 
Count d’Orsay by Serjeant Talfourd in 1836 and that his first 
appearance in die Gore House salon of Lady Blessington ^ as 
at the house-warming in May of die same year Walter 
Savage Landor, an old and dear friend from Italian days, had 
come up to stay for the occasion and she was ransacking the 
tow to secure for him pleasant company nightly, and a sight 
of the new lions ‘I wish to procure for him as much enjoy- 
ment as I can’, she wrote when inviting Talfourd to meet him 
He must not fail her whatever happened and he must bring 
a young wnter widi him And in Talfourd’s company 
Dickens went to his first great party, drove dirough the 
carnage gates and walked dirough doors flung wide by 
powdered footmen in green and gold — on through die hall to 
the library, a long room widi a fireplace at either end and 
columns supporting die ceding. He was gifted, as Tame 
was to discover later, widi the camera’s eye and nodiing 
escaped him He saw the ivory-coloured bookshelves "undi 
their glass inlay, the white-and-gold furniture, the apple- 
green damask, die green carpet at his feet, and last of all his 
hostess beaming a welcome on him As die author of a 
widely-read book on Lord Bjuron, Lady Blessington was 
regarded as a fnend by editors and contnbutors to magazines 
She was, as it were, of dieir confratermty, for she worked 
steadily producing a book a year from 1833 on She also 
edited the Keepsake and vanous Books of Beauty Few 
women, excepting Ivhss Landon, Mrs S C Hall, Lady 
Emmeline Stuart-Wortley, Countess Guicaoli and her own 
sisters Lady Canterbury and the Countess de Saint Marsault, 
ever set foot in her house, for her relations with Count 
d Orsay, her stepson-in-law, were considered unconven- 
tional Nat Wilhs got lus first glimpse of diis most attractive 
woman sitting reading half-buned m ^fauteuil of yellow satin 
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in a room of rather crowded furaptuousacss Hall* had 
come to know her very well when he wa* persuading her to 
set down ^er con\'ersatiop3 with Lord Byron for the New 
Montkfy which he, at the tirae, was editing Mr*, S C Hail 
liked her for her good heart and said there was nothing 
artifidal about her, nothing fussy or self-distrustful , and that 
though consaous of power she was utterly without pre- 
tension To her there seemed an admirable fimess in all 
Lady Blessmgton did and a deq>-seated good intent in botli 
her word* and actions. Every man took to her, hidudlng 
the Duke of 'Wclbngton, who was amused to be greeted by 
her talking crow with. Up, Guards and at cml , and DrsracH 
paid her the extravagant compliment of saying her pea must 
have been plucked from the pinion of the bird of paradise. 
Her evenings In Scaraore Place had been famous for five >’ears, 
and her receptions at Gore House, to which abode she moved 
in 183(5, were to be even more famous. 

Most of the wcU-known men in London were to be met in 
her rooms. In reading the dlanes of the day, in which the 
names of Dlsradl, the brother* Bulwer, Captain Marryat, 
Albany Fonblanque, Barry Cornwall, Sir Mar^ Shee, Lords 
Durham, Ablr^jcr, Strangford, Lyndbum appear, we sec how 
•wide was her drcle. Nat 'WlUh bad once spent an exciting 
evening watching Disraeli (not at that tune in the House), 
Tlvidlv pale, eye black as Errfius, naglet* felling over 1 ^ 
cheek , sitting in the window looking out over the Pork, Tils 
gold flowered -waistcoat reflecting the rays of the setting sun , 
a contrast indeed widi Ill-dressed Lord Durham -wbo *would 
never have passed for a lord at all in America To Nat 
Wim* Coimt d Or*ay appeared very splendid and very in 
deflnable 

The Count wa* one of the ti^ts of London as he drove 
from his httle house in Curion Street to Hyde Park, To 
his smart, hooded cabriolet •was harnessed a sev ente en- h a nd 
horse, and behind, cltngmg to the straps, bounced a tiny tiger 
The rein* were handled in white kid gloves and Dickens, 

> ^5 C HtH, p. ipy 
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who watched him carefully from tlie pavement, noted widi 
adminng approval that his wnsthands were turned back over 
his coat cuffs, a fashion he was not slow to imitate, nor tlie 
Bostomans to observe and comment on. Tlie equipage of 
die Countess of Blessmgton, glistening with varnish and 
emblazoned with heraldic devices, v'as also to be seen daily in 
the Park Its green hammerclodi edged v ith white, its silvcr- 
wigged coachman, its tall footmen, cane-carrjnng, pov/der- 
headed and silk-stockinged, formed die stately setting to the 
sull beautiful woman who acknowledged die bov's of the 
innumerable men who saluted her 

For young Mr Dickens the Blessington-d’Orsay parties 
were most pohshing for they acquainted him widi die ways of 
the beau monde They were not alarming as were the parties 
at Holland House for no one quizzed him under Lady 
Blessmgton’s roof The talk was not like die talk at Mr. 
Rogers’s because it was not directed, but allowed to flow 
freely Mr Disraeli, who when worked up talked ‘like a 
racehorse approaching a wmmng post’, one evening described 
Beckford’s Italy and went on to tell of its audior’s fantastical 
life at Bath where he was said to own two houses joined by a 
covered badge. Ins servants living on one side and he and his 
compamon, a Spamsh dwarf, ‘who believes himself a duke 
and IS treated as such’, on the other Then he told of a high 
tower Imed widi books and of a grave below die pavement m 
which he was arranging a double sepuldire for himself and the 
dwarf. Victor Hugo and his newest books also came in for 
discussion, champagne flowed, and all the while d’Orsay kept 
the conversation ahve by a runmng fire of witty parendieses 
in French and English Usually silent and often aloof, in a 
comer of the saloon sat Pnnee Louis Napoleon, the fiiture 
Emperor of the French 

One never ceases to wish that Dickens had kept a diary in 
which he recorded his first impressions of well-known people 
and houses, but his mind did not work like that it was too 
busy registenng and transforming a diflerent set of impres- 
sions and describing a different and irreconcilable set of 
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people. No matter how mach he enjoyed hla evenings with 
d Orsay or Rogers, they did not nuLc him wish to unte 
do^Ti anything about them. 'Wliate\er the secret processes 
of absorption that went to the making of Ins books and the 
SGrauladon of his creativ'c pow ers , they v.'Cre automadcally 
selective and mdependent of hts consaous wilL As to keep- 
ing an engagement book methodically he could not do it, as 
it depressed him too deeply to record the dying days. There- 
fore we have no desenprion from him of Sydney Smith, no 
Carlylean vignette of those plcrdng hazel eyes, that massive 
Roman nose, the shreu’dness and fun that lent life to every 
gathering he attended Nor have we any picture from his 
pen of the Misses Berry or of Lord and Lady Holland. 

The Holland House circle differed from that of Gore 
House m being more polldcal and diplomatic in coraposiuon 
than literary The discussions that took place there were also 
more serious in tone, and it was a feather in the cap of a mete 
writer (without birth to recommend him or make him talon 
to be mvited there. In another way the company was 
not different, for it was as masculine m character as that of 
Gore House. Many hdles of the day refused to know Lady 
Holland tmee she had once violat^ ihdr code and still 
remained outside the pale of sodety This embargo was 
imposed even in Dickens s day, as we realise only too clearly 
in reading a letter wntten by Sydney Smitli to Lord Denman 
in 1841 Sydney Smith was one of Lady Holland s dearest 
and most mnmate friends and yet be could write to a pro- 
spective dinner guest as follows 

Mrs. Sydney and I have made a blunder Lady 
Holland dines with us on the 17th. Docs Lady Denman 
know Lady Holland, and If not wlU that deprive us of the 
pleasure of Lady Denman s company? Lady Holland 
sinned early in life, with McriiuselA and Enoci, but ruU 
she is out 01 the pale of the regular ladles, and the ought 

to have been put* 

A letter like this firom one habiati of Holland House to 

* Tkcmfm, Ftrxt LofJ Dmn»t by Sir Joseph AnwoM, toL U. p. ijo. 
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another recreates for ns the stiifiinc'*. and ris’uhf^ of rarly 
Victonan society better and more exactly tfi m an) descrip- 
tion, for It lb a slice from life as it v as litin" lived at the 
moment 

Lady Holland in her turn v oiild not 1 nov I-ady Rlessine;- 
ton, and their two circles, thoiiph interseciinf' frequently, 
never coalesced It was two years after las introduction to 
Gore House that Dickens made his boa at Holland Houve. 
Seqeant Talfourd, whom Lady Holland liked verv mitth, had 
waited for a fav'oumble opporiunit} to present his voting 
friend Lady Holland asicd ‘dear Rulvcr' whether 'I al- 
fourd’s prot(5g<5 was presentable, and on receiving an afhrma- 
tiv'e reply invited queer little ‘Bo?’ to visit lit r For the 
date she named he had an engagement he could not throw 
over, so w'as obliged to v ait for another summons Tint 
moment came when she began to read Nicholas Ntcfli-h. 
\XTen finally he could make his bow, Ladv Ilollanrl found 
him ‘modest and w cll-bchav cd’, and Lord I lolland said he was 
‘very unobtrusiv'c, yet not shy, intelligent in countenance and 
altogether prepossessing’ 

Carlyle described Lady Holland as 'a proud old dame’ in 
tlie habit of being obeyed and entertained, and used to sa} 
that her face wdien lie caught it in profile liad something of the 
falcon character, if a falcon’s bill were straight Macaulay 
thought tlierc w^as a good deal of Queen Elizabeth about her 
Till Dickens got used to her w ays he could not defend himself 
against her acute questioning and found himself forced against 
his will to disclose to lier die plot of Nicholas NccUth^, of 
which die first numbers only liad appeared To steel oneself 
against such persistent and ruthless probings was an art m 
Itself, for, as Talleyrand used to say, ‘Lady Holland is all 
assertion’ 

Soon after his first venture into this exclusiv^e circle, 
Dickens w^ annoyed to find that Bentley had inserted into 
the September number of die Miscellany a gossipy article on 
Holland House entertaining Writing off at once to Lady 
Holland, he said 
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I saw j'estcrday for the first dme tint in this month s- 
munbcr Jiere is some impromptu of Sj’dney Smith s pur- 
porang to ha\ e been UTiticn at j'our table some j ears a^ 
Tthich Bentley I assume, obtained gratis from some TtclI- 
Informed babbler and pnnted accordmgl) 

To dear himself of indiscrcaon, he here reveals that though 
his name appears as that of editor of Bentley t Miscellany he 
had Hitde to do tvith the business part of the pubHcarion and 
therefore had no previous knowledge of the list of contents. 
He wishes her to undentand that he entertains so great an 
abhorrence of pnnted recollecaons of private conversauons 
and so great a detestadon of the impertinence and vailganty 
wduch makes them public that he must assure her that the 
production In question has never been authorised by him.* 

A bom dictator, Lady Holland kept control of ^e guests 
Invnted to her table both as to quality and convTisanon. 
Lord Holland, incurably good narured, u ould if not checked, 
have invited almost anybody to dinner but she alwaj-s bad 
tile general level in view and not the particular kindness, and 
a bore was to be feared like death. She did not besiote to 
stem a monopolistic talker and wTauld squeeze sixteen people 
into a table lid for nine and not mind that no elbow could be 
raised She levied tribute of game, venison and dieeses from 
guests capable of paying it, as well as foreign dehcaaes from 
ambassadonal houses. She could be coldly offensive to those 
for whom she took a dislike and also so frigidly polite as to 
paralyse the neophyte. Wnters inclined to be vam might be 
told off bice poor Rogers with, 'Your poetry is bad enough so 
pray be spanng of your prose , and she liked Rogers 1 Mac- 
aulay she would pull up remorselessly Having cut short 
one of his discourses and switched the conversation on to 
the Chnsdan Fathers, Macaulay show'cd himself too fiuent 
about Sl Chrysostom and St. Athanasius, so once more she 
tried to floor him with, Pray Macaulay, what was the origin 
of the doll? When were dolls first mentioned in history?* 
htacaulay, neither floored nor out of temper at once began to 
September 1 I 3 S. PP< 33~4< 
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from tlie judges’ and bisliops’ benches It -uas decided that 
the Club premises must be noble in tliemselves and dis- 
tinguished in decoration, and tlic result was that a palace was 
erected in Waterloo Place capped by a classical frie 7 c of Bath 
stone carved by John Henning The sum of :^')00 vas 
allocated to a library, which eventually housed Captain Basil 
Hall’s collection of publications on the United States of 
Amenca, tlie Civil War tracts of Gibbon, and, in anotlier 
century, was to receive tlie Warren Vernon books on Dante 
A certain cachet was given to tlie note-paper by a Minen^a 
seal cut by Sir Francis Chantrey to die design of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence Intended to be a centre of culture, die Club, 
owing to Its non-pohtical cliaracter, could open its doors to 
foreigners of heterodox views. It also threw wide its portals 
on die occasions of the Coronation and Rojml Wedding 
Eleven hundred and diirty ladies and children sat diere in a 
stand to see die Queen go by to her mamage, and among them 
was Mrs Charles Dickens 

The soaal success that came so swiftly and easily to Charles 
Dickens carried wnth it implications diat affected mantal 
adjustments in so far as it tended to create a gulf between his 
amusements and those of his wife, since in die Holland-Berry- 
Blessington world Mrs Dickens never gained a footliold 
Rosina Bulwer, who loathed men’s clubs, said in Cheveky 
that lexicographers should in future define die w'ord ‘home’ 
as ‘a pen in which to keep women and children’. Mrs 
Dickens would certainly have endorsed diis recommendation 
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BOOK-BANQUETS AND FRIENDS 

TTti frxaiJihp of tom^ mm is quits Brvvsan. 

DODOLA^ JEBAOLD 

C ONTiDENcE in hiipself was one of Charles Dickens a lead 
mg characttnstica and it never i^ed him no matter how 
adverse the arcamstancea he had to face. Neither worry 
over social conditions, quarrels with jmbllahere nor fiuctua 
tiona m Income deterred him from ha dedrion to live his life 
on a grand scale. He had no doubt whatever that once his 
affairs had been put into Forsters competent hands he could 
malte all die money he needed. Feddess rekdorts were still a 
dram upon his resources and threatened to become a menace 
to his good name, indeed the ingenious dodges contrived by 
his father to obtain advances from Chapman and Hall on the 
strength of his son s success, and the fact that be from time 
to time parted with autographs or sheets of manuscript for 
cash, tended to make hn presence m London an embarrass- 
ment. Now Charles, as wc know, was not a man to shirk 
family responsihibtka, and in talking over his dilemma with 
Fomer It became dear to h?m dat be must establish his 
parents and brodieia In a home of dieir own suf&dently far 
away from London to shield him from new annoyances. As 
there could be no financial peace while they were on his door 
step, be took sttf* to rfiift them to die country Acting 
fwl^ as was his wont, he hurried down to Exeter pitching 
on this district because he bad known it well m reporting days 
and carried in his m}nd pictures of pleasant cottages and 
gardens on the Plymouth road. At Alphlngton he rented a 
six roomed house and garden for ^ao a year, arranged for it 
to be papered tnowy-dean hnmediatriy, ordered m coal and 
wood arid bought seventy pounds worth of carpets, furniture, 
1*3 
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glass and crockery, all to be debvered within two days He 
had left London on a Monday (March 4), had arranged for his 
mother to ]Oin him in an hotel at Exeter on the Thursday, and 
for his father, brothers, and Dash the dog to arrive on the 
Saturday so that he himself could be back at work on the 
Monday Speed and secrecy were essential to the success of 
the scheme, as John Dickens was hable to re-arrest by any one 
of the tradesmen to whom he owed money, and the only 
chance his son would have of compounding his debts was, as 
Forster agreed, for the debtor to be non est inventus. Forster 
advanced the pocket-money and Tom Beard played die part 
assigned to him of buying the coach-tickets and seeing the 
travellers off Both parents seemed to fall m amiably with 
the arrangements made, though John Dickens was heard 
wondering what on earth he would do with himself m the 
country Mrs Dickens reached Exeter on the appointed day 
and was taken to see the cottage on the Fnday. it was a 
contrast to the shabby lodgings m which she had camped for 
so many years. Wlien his father turned up m good spmts 
widi the rest of the family, Charles began to think he had 
‘setded the governor for hfe’, and went back to London happy 
m this behef, but at the end of March his troubles began agam 
with an ‘unsatisfactory’ letter from Mrs. Dickens By June 
both parents were wntmg ‘sneermg, hateful letters’ and 
Charles groaned to Forster over his mother’s behaviour, ‘I 
do swear I am sick at heart with both her and father too.’ 
By July, however, they appeared to him to have settled down 
into a kmd of contentment, and he was able to report after a 
visit that ‘the dolls’ house was perfect and beautifully kept’* 
Seven years later, Charles was to recall his father to London 
to take up a post on the Dady News of which he was editor- 
designate. In the intervenmg years it is evident that John 
Dickens did not stay put at Alphington, for we hear of him 
at Greenwich, the Isle of Man and other places, and as 
schemmg to take his boys to Pans to complete their education. 
He was every bit as buoyant as Mr. Micawber. 

We shall have reason to remember the Alphmgton episode 
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when we come to the parting between Dickens and his wife. 
The same rather ruthless speed is noticeable in the execution 
of the later sentence as is observable in the earlier, and with 
both arrangements Forster had a good deal to do 

Having disposed for die tone being of his parents, Dickens 
r e sum ed his personal life again, attending at the end of 
March a dinner to Macready on his retirement from manage 
ment of Covent Garden. One of ibe guests, Mrs, Cowden 
Clarke, the compiler of a well known Shakespeare concord 
ance, was struck by the superlatively handsome face of the 
young writer as he stood to speak. His magnificent lustrous 
eyes , his rich *wavy locks of hair , his perpetually discursive 
gl a n ce a which Seemed to miss nothing. What a picture he 
made, never had she seen anyone who m teres ted her morel 
And to crown all he spoke widi real feeling and und er s tan ding 
of the stage, with mtelligence of the experimental and in* 
strucrive seasons they had all enjoyed under Macready s 
numagemeat, of the living plfywn^ts whose works he 1^ 
presented — Buhver, Mltfcrrt 4 Browning, Talfourd — and of 
the manner he had produced the dramas of Shakespeare. 
And It passed duougji her ntind that nothing could have been 
more impressrve than the performance of Hmy V for which 
Stanfield had painted the scenery and Bulwer, Forster and 
Didcens himself had supervised the mounting. The young 
man s ringing speech brought tears to the eyes of the goest 
they had ass e mb led to honour 

The Shakespeare Society dinner over which Charles 
Dickens prerided a few months later did not go quite so 
smootiily Pres en t w er e Talfourd, the two Landseen, 
Forster, MacHsc, Macready, Frank Stone, Jerrold, Thacker^, 
Stanfield Cartertnole, Proctor Blanchard, Charles Knight 
and many more- CTiarlcs Knight records that Forster 
addressed the assemhled company very pompously m his 
Macready manner and that some young men mt ting it the 
table began to laugh, erwi tmts and jingle g lasses loudly 
Forster, irritated by die din, spoke sharply to his mterruptera. 

The noises got worse, the dmrman tned to restore order did 
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■not succeed, abandoned the chair, and tins was die end not 

•only of die dinner but of the Society 

At the end of April the Doughty Street houseliold repaired 
to Petersham for four months, Charles taking i^uth him quite 
a vanety of books — translations from French and German 
novels. Swift’s Works, a volume of English Essays and Leigh 
Hunt’s Indicator He was playing with the idea of a new 
magazine to be wntten, compiled and edited by himself, 
and talked ceaselessly about die project Expenence widi 
Bentley s Miscellany disposed him to believe tliat there was 
a good deal of money to be made in a direepenny weekly 
that would appeal to a poorer class of people than a shilling 
monthly could attract He seems at this time to have been 
haunted by visions of lonely people sitting by desolate 
hearths all of whom might be comforted if the right word were 
said If he could create an intimate and personal magazine 
he might be the man to say that word, for no one understood 
better than he that it is die unexpected human touch that 
makes the whole world kin and sometimes kind. If Master 
Humphrey’ s Clock} when it finally took shape did not for long 
carry out its mission of ‘addressing fnends from the chimney- 
corner’, It was because the public showed no interest in the 
senuments of Master Humphrey and his deaf old fnend and 
could only be lured to purchase the magazine by die promise 
that each number would contain part of a straightforv^ard 
senal by ‘Boz’. 

At Petersham Dickens still worked on Nicholas Nickleby 
which had been running for a year and had six months to go 
before compleuon Its sales surpassed those of the Pickwick 
senal, and Pickwick m volume form was selling bnskly As 
there was nothing to follow them up with except the partially 
wntten Bamaby Rudge^ Dickens felt that it was time he made 
a move to get his future straightened out It seemed to him 
odd that Chapman and Hall had not approached him with 
some handsome retaining offer’, could it be that they were 

* Apnl 4, 1840 
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■waiting Tor him to take the initiative^ With Fomer to bad: 
him he felt In a stronger position vis-i ■vis of publishers than, 
ever before, perhaps Forster could find out for him how 
xnatters stotxl Obligingly Forster mtervlcwed Chapman 
and Hall and was able to report them ready to consider any 
scheme put forward by Mr Dickens Tliis mduced Dickens- 
to set down on paper the ideas he had been turning over in 
his bead- 

I should be willing [he wrote] to commence on the 
thirty first of March, 1840, a new pubheation consisting 
cntii^ of on^nal matter of which one number price 
threepence, should be published every week. The best 
general idea of the plan of the work might be given peihaps- 
w reference to Tht TatUry Tk* SptctainT and Goldsmidi s- 
Btt but It would be far more popular both in the subjccts- 
of ■vdilch it treats and its mode of treating them-* 

He went on to expound bis plan of contents. It ■would in- 
clude amusing essays, stories, sadccal papers on xht adinini>> 
tration of justice, conversations on hartonc London between 
Gog and Magog, and a club of originals to carry on m die- 
Pickwickian ■way Nebulous as his plans were on the literary 
side, they were defimte enough on the financial ode. He 
demanded to be paid fifty pounds -weekly and would under- 
take no risk of any kmd Profits must be shared on a fifty 
fifty basis, and the periodical to be named Masttr Hxanphrty s 
C/bcjt must be contmued for twelve months certain. Todttse- 
rather onerous conditions Chapman and Hall agreed. 

For September the Didkens family moved fr om Petersham 
to Broadstairs, and as It happened Eleanor P , now Mrs^ 
Chnstian, was spending the of a long honeymoon there. 
One nl^t they all met In die 'Rvoli Gardens where 'Eleanor 
P watched Dickens danong -with Georgina Hogarth. It 
was extremely pleasant by the sea. Sim Rogers was living' 
at the Albion and Harley and his sister in lodgings close by 
‘We enjoy dils place amaungly , -wrote Dickens to Forster 
m spite of the fact diat Kate was preoccupied with the thoughts 
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of an October baby — and Charles himself with the planning of 
the Nicholas Nickleby banquet Both baby and book were 
to be dedicated to Macready Dunng tins summer they 
discussed leaving their home in Doughty Street for a house 
nearer to an open space Macready frequently praised 
Clarence Terrace overlooking the Regent’s Park which, com- 
pared with other districts of London, was in his opinion a 
health resort Why should not Dickens have a look at his 
former house in Kent Terrace which was vacant^ Dickens 
did so and favoured it until he fell in love witli a bow-fronted 
house, I Devonshire Terrace, almost next to the imposing 
portico of St Marylebone Here indeed was a residence of 
‘great promise and undeniable situation’ witli a private garden 
shielded by a high wall He secured a twelve-year lease of it 
at once and took John Chapman, ‘a genius in houses’, over it 
to make suggestions about water-closets to be earned out 
forthwith Doughty Street had been rather meagrely fitted 
out with chattels from Fumival’s Inn and second-hand 
furmture picked up piece by piece with Mary. These things 
would do no more than flirmsh the top floor of the new house. 
Mr and Mrs Dickens now had recourse to the big firms in the 
Tottenham Court Road where they placed orders for complete 
suites for reception rooms and bedrooms White window- 
blinds and festooned curtains were installed and tliick pile 
carpets laid Doors of deal were replaced by doors of 
mahogany and wooden mantels by carved marble chimney- 
pieces In all this one sees the taste of Forster who was 
sumptuous-minded and always acted in accordance with his 
adage ‘The best is good enough for me’ Forster himself 
hved under painted ceilings in Lincoln’s Irm Fields in the 
fine rooms described in Bleak. House as inliabited by Mr 
TuUunghom Later on, after his mamage to the widow of 
Henry Colburn, his setting in Palace Gate Gardens became 
almost pnneely 

Baby Kate Macready made her appearance in October and 
in the same month the Nicholas Nickleby dinner took place 
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NicAolas Nicklthyvra the second of the noveb to be honoured 
m this way, the completion of OBver Tnw, six months earlier, 
hiving passed without notice of the land It is interesting to 
scrutinise the list of guests at these periodical book banquets 
for they are valuable pointers in a biography Dickens was 
what would now be called a good mixer and had no desire for 
sohtodc as such, since be was neither a thinker nor a reader 
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Except when engaged m the violently creative effort of' 
planning or wnting a book, when he was inaccessible to every 
one, he hked to tetve people about. Convivial, sentimental 
and easily moved to tears and laughter, his path through life 
bloomed In a senes of happy attachments few of which 
shnvelied under the toudi of time or circumstance. It is 
evident that ha power of attraction was immense. Anthony 
Trollope confirms this when be say* 

Of the general charm of his manner I despair of giving 
any Idea to those who have not seen or known hint. He 
n’armed the social atmosphere, wherever he appeared, with 
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that summer glow which seemed to attend him His laugh 
was brimful of enjoyment 

4 

Dickens’s earlier friendships are for the most part en- , 
shrined m the lists of guests attending the book-dinners The 
first of these, given to celebrate the completion of Ptckwicky 
had taken place on November i8, 1837, when the diners were 
Harnson Ainsworth, William Jerdan, Thomas HilH (book 
collector), Samuel Lover,^ Chapman, Hall, Maclise, Macready, 
John Forster and of course Ae guest of honour, Serjeant 
Talfourd They met at the Prince of Wales’s Hotel in 
Leicester Street and, just as Talfourd was about to give the 
health of the chairman, Charles Dickens, the head waiter, to 
everyone’s dehght, carried m a snowy temple of sugar under 
whi^ stood a immature Mr Pickwick, a complimentarj’’ con- 
fection made by the landlord himself. When Chapman and 
Hall presented ‘Boz’ with a bonus cheque and a set of ‘apostle’ 
ladles embodying characters in Pickwick, there was great 
laughter and applause. 

At the Nicholas Nickleby dinner held at the Albion, Aid- 
gate, the new names are those of Clarkson Stanfield, Hablot 
Browne, David Wilkie, George Cattermole, Thomas Beard, 
Bradbury, Evans and J P Harley Again Chapman and 
Hall proved themselves worthy of the occasion, for, followmg 
the fine tradition of Constable m commissiomng Raeburn to 
pamt Walter Scott, they had commissioned Maclise to paint 
Dickens, and this portrait was displayed in the room in which 
the dinner took place An engraving from it was used as 
frontispiece for Nicholas Nickleby m volume form The 
picture was later presented to Mrs Dickens Macready in 
his speech acknowledged the honour done to him by tlie 
dedication, and recently kmghted David Wilkie, painter in 
ordinary to the Queen, lauded ‘the reahty of Dickens’s 
gemus’ and said rather breathlessly that ‘there had been 
nothmg hke him issumg his novels part by part, smce Richard- 

* The Hull of Hook’s Gilbert Gurney 
^ Miniatunst and composer of songs Best remembered for Handy Andy, 
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son had issued his novels wlume by volume , and how In 
both cases people talked about the characters as if they were 
next-door neighbours or friends and how as many letters 
were wntie n to the audior of Nkklehy to implore lum not to 
kill poor Smike as had been sent by young ladies to the author 
of Clarissa to save Lovelace s foui ahve 

Many of the book-guests we get to know well as in com 
pany with Dickens we travel along die road of a life marked 
by prandial milestones, Macready, twenty years older than 
Dickens, we meet agam and again. Their first encounter had 
taken place at Covent Garden in June 1837 Forster had, as 
it were casually, thrown open a green room door saying 
Here Is Boil Othdlo was hi rehearsal at the time and 
Macready was worrying over the King’s health. Was 
William IV going to ie^ Would he have to cancel his first 
ni^t? What an absurdity diat the natural ailment of an old 
ard ungifted man should ^ the cause of such perplexity and 
annoyance 1 Macready rambled on, ainng his republican 
views, kings were no use, and lords were blots on humanity 
He did not mind bending the knee to Voltaire, for he was a 
man of taste and virtue arid in every way supicnor to the gold 
besotted prurient people for whom nonsensical entertainments 
like Semiramide Ind to be devised The visitors had struck 
hiacready on a bad day, but, m spite of his display of petu 
l&nce, Dickens took to him at once and found in him a very 
&ithful friend. In a sense they had a common background or 
grievance, for Macready s father too had been comimtted to 
prison for debt and hts son had had to go strai^t to the 
boards from Ru^y instead of to the University as planned. 
Kiacready't diary ^ows him to have been very sensitive to 
opinion and very easily depressed. Hh temper was difficult 
and he took for his motto the saying of Seneca, Invtmat Yiam 
aiuycKraf (Find a way or make one) In spite of hjs tempera- 
ment he never quarrelled with Dickens and remained, in bad 
days aiKi good, one of his closest confidants. 

Another Hfelong friendship had come mto being when 
Kate B friend Daniel Maclise entered the fiimily drcle- 
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Dickens describes this young Irish artist as a va}'^ard, de- 
lightful fellow ‘golden diroughout’, a man v ho ‘could ha\e 
been as good a writer as he was a painter’ As Alfred 
Croquis of Fraser's Magazine he was very v'cll known in 
literary circles, for he had made pen sketches of all the %'.nters 
from Lady Morgan to L E L and from Sir Walter Scott to 
Thomas Campbell He spent a good deal of time witli the 
Dickenses at Twickenham in 1838 and again at Petersham in 
1839 when he was making studies for the Nickclhy portrait. 
As a sitter Charles Dickens was difficult to please and insisted 
that Machse should scrap all his first sketches, but the morning 
came when he could write ‘Machse has made anodier face of 
me which all people say is astonishing’ 

William Jerdan, editor of the Literary Gazette, had been one 
of die first to recognise die ments of Sam Weller when he 
made his bow in die fifth number of Pichvick Sei7ing his 
pen he begged the author ‘to develop the character to the 
uttermost’ A ‘genial alliance’ ensued and Jerdan, wdio liked 
helping young writers, seems to have cvercised his good ' 
offices in helping to persuade Bentley to relinquish all claims 
to Barnaby Rudge Jerdan w'as a standing dish at the ‘Boz’ 
banquets 

Not all die early fnends, howffieit, w^ere bidden to the book- 
dinners Leigh Hunt, for example, w’^as only invited to 
birthday parties at die Dickenses’ home, on wffiich occasions 
he proved himself a charming converser and a lovable com- 
panion Wlien presenting Leigh Hunt wudi his novels in 
1838 their author wrote 

You are an old stager in works, but a young one in faidi 
faith in all beautiful and excellent dungs If you can 
only find it in that green heart of yours to tell me one of 
these days that you have met, m w^ading through the 
accompanying tnfles, with anything diat felt like a vibra- 
tion of the old chord you have touclied so often and 
sounded so well you will confer the truest gratification on 
your faithful fnend ^ 

' 170-71 I NI_ 
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Douglas JcTTold s name does not appear In the first dinner 
lists though Dichens had got to know him as early as 1835 
when he w’as living at Brompton as a temporary Invalid 
Seven years older than Dickens, he had been midshipman, 
actor Sind playuTight and Is best re mem bered to-day for 
Black-fyrJ Susan (1829) and Mrs Caudles Curtain Lectures 
(1846) It was Jcrrold who made one of his former ship- 
mates known to Dickens — Qarkson Stanfield Stanfield, 
like Macready, was twenty years older than Box , but this 
proved no bamer and as Stann/ he became a dearly loved 
fnend Stanfield was called by his contemporaries the 
English Vandervelde, and, when Dickens first knew him, was 
employed is a scene-painter at Drury Lane. He designed a 
few illustrations for the ^ot novels, but only enters seriously 
into die pattern of Dickens s life as Umner of stage sets for the 
theatrical performances at Tavistock House,— T'Ae Lighthouse 
and The Fro^ Deep He turns up both at the NieJdehy and 
Chu^lewit dinners and to the latter brought hts fnend the 
eccentnc Turner In after years Lutle Dorm sias to be 
dedicated to him. 

Another artist friend was George Ca tter mole, a relation by 
marriage living at CUpham, who did many of the ilhistratlons 
for Master Humphreys Clock and The Old Cunosi^ Shop 
Forster did not like him much, but admits he had fun enough 
for a dozen humorists though lacking in balance and steadi 
ness. 

Hablot Browne was also at the Nieklehy dinner He had 
got to know Dickens well while working at the drawings for 
Ptchuiek and Sunday Under Three Heads A much feebler 
artist than Cruikshank, his employer found him amenable and 
willing to accept suggestions and even orders. Of a retiring 
nature and dreading company, he had refused to appear at 
the Piehuiek dinner though he plucked up courage for the 
Nieklehy feast and attended all subsequent celebrations until 
1859, when A Tale of Two Cities was published and he ceased 
to work for Dickens. 

Thackeray was not Invited to any of the earher book 
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dinners As we have seen, tliesc young men liad met for a 
moment in 1835 when Mr Michael Angelo Titmarsh had 
•called at Fumival’s Inn to offer to illustrate Ptckwtck^ but diey 
did not meet again till botli dined with Ainswortlt in 1838 
Thackeray, unlike Dickens, was a long time finding out what 
Tie could do best, and this was chiefly because he had never 
liad to fight for a living Maybe that his close assoaauon 
with Dickens in the summer of 1838 at Twickenham had 
an influence on his decision to become a novelist At the 
time he was contnbuting The Yellowplush Papers to Fraser s 
Magazine and also working for the Times Vanity Fair, 
which established his fame, was not published till ten yeai-s 
later and his name first appears as a guest at the Copperficld 
dinner of 1849. Was it tlie success of Vanity Fair or admira- 
tion for Dickens’s work that led to his presence on this occa- 
sion^ The break in relations which was one of the literarj' 
scandals of 1858 inclines one to assume it was the former, 
since when true sympathy of personality was tlie foundation, 
we find Dickens in fnendship faithful to the end 
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THE QUEEN, CARLYLE AND POLmCS 

Reyahy u a Govtmmou m vktck tkt attemton of the nation 
uonont paton ioaip, tnttrtituig actions A KtpuiUc u a 
GoYcrntnaii oi wixM tkat atsamon h Syiiti btwttn maiy 
w\o art all damg taunttrtstxng actions AccorJaigly to i 
long os the hitman heart tt strong and the human reason 
uwk Rtyaly %tU he strong fcc<m/e it appeals to d^ased 
fetRngs veXL-TtK BLicmoT I 

F or many fimple Bntish dtizens the chief event of 1840 was 
the girl Queen s wedding. It appealed to c\’ery home- 
lo\‘er and brouj^t royalty for the first lime for many genera 
dons Within reach of all hearts. Embosomed In the warm 
tide of popular sentiment Charles Dickens v.-ent about lament 
mg ha hopeless passion for the prmetss and envying Daniel 
Madlse, who was almost as It were inside the ldyl 4 since the 
bnde, with v, horn he was so great a favourite, had requested 
him to paint secre t pictures for her to give to Prince Albert on 
hts birthday and like occasions. Dickens wrote to T J 
Thompson 

Madlse and I are raving vdih love for the queen we 
sallied down to Windsor, prowled about the Castle, sav, 
the comdor, and thdr private rooms, nay the very bed 
chamber lighted up wiin sudi a ruddy, homely, brilliant 
glow bespeaking so much bliss and happiness that 1 lay 
down in the mud at the top of the Long Walk and refused 
all comfort. We drove home in a post-chaise and now 
we wear marriage medals next our hearts.* 

For days and daj-s he could settle to nothing, work went by 
the board, and to Kate t annoyance he wandered about the 
house singing. 

My heart is at Windsor 
My heart is not here, 

My heart Is at Windsor 
A following my dear 
> a.4S. L No. 
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Running off to tlie Atlienaeum, he cracked jokes ■wltli Monck- 
ton Milnes about what he called ‘the national anthem of Seven 
Dials’, which ran like tins, 

So let ’em say whaic’cr they may 
Or do whate’er they can, 

Prince Halbert he will always be 
My own dear Fancy Man, 

and asked his friend whetlier he too had not heard it sung in 
the streets^ To Forster Dickens spoke of razors, of tlirowmg 
himself into the Serpentine or Regent’s Canal, professed to 
loathe his family, detest his house, and be irntated by his wife. 
He told T. J Thompson as executor of Ins will that there was 
a little bequest having reference to Her: 

I have heard on the Lord Chamberlain’s autlionty, tliat 
she reads my books, and is very’’ fond of tliem. I tlnnk she 
will be sorry when I am gone. I should wish to be 
embalmed and to be kept (if practicable) on tlie top of tlie 
tnumphal arch * at Budnngham Palace when she is m tov. n 
and on the north-east turrets of die Round Tower hen she 
IS at Windsor ^ 

To the puzzled Landor he wrote 

Soaety is unhinged by her majesty’s marnage.and I am 
sorry to add that I have fallen hopelessly in love with the 
Queen and wander up and down with vague and dismal 
thoughts of running away to some uninhabited island with 
a maid of honour to be entrapped by conspiracy for diat 
purpose . 3 

In spite of these theatneal outbursts, when die actual 
marriage mormng dawned Charles went off docilely widi Kate 
to the stand at the Athenaeum from w^hich they obtained a 
good view of the wedding procession Both craned dieir 
necks as Miss Courts drove by weanng the tiara of Mane 
Antomette and other histone jewels People round them 
gossiped about the offers of mamage she had refused from 

^ The Marble Arch, then in front of the Palace. 
^i49lNL. 3 x47Inl, 
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every young man of b 5 rth m England, as well as from Prince 
Louis Napoleon. And v, ho they asked, vrould there be for 
lier to marry in the end? It entered no one * head that she 
could remain a spinster for another forty years. 

To distnct Charles and turn his thou^ts from the bride to 
his own v.'ork Forster now arranged that he should pay a visit 
to Landor He knew Landor w'ould never tolerate talk 
about the Queen, but would switch the conversation to books 
and especially to his fovountc Ptekmek, which he said had 
drawn from him more tears and more smiles than v-ttc 
remaining to him for all die rest of the u-orld real or ideal 
Near the end of the marnage month Fua , Boi and Phix 
set out for St James s Square, Bath, where lived one of the 
most ori^nal of En^ish men of letters, an author Vidio dis 
played apathy, not to say antipathy, to popular success, saying 
he would be well content with ten Intdligent readers. His 
rooms, including the doors, t-ttc plastered with Italian pic 
turea, each of which he thougiit Ac finest specimen of the 
finest master and eatdi of v-dilch had its story It became an 
annual habit for Fuz and Boz to go to to dine wiA 

Landor on his blnhdaj Eliza Lynn (bter Mrs. Lynn 
Linton) made a fourth on one of these occasions, and wiA her 
usual plahv'tpokenoess recorded that she did not take to 
Forster at all his tiresome manher gave the impression that 
he Aou^t he owned boA her host and Boz Dickens 
struck her as bright, gay, winsome and altogether charming, 
but Forster remained throughout Ac evening heavy, pompous 
and ungeniab Dickens seemed to know instinctively how to 
treat his host, first wiA the respect of a young man for an 
older man and then allowing his wit to play about him, bright 
and hanniess as summer Lightning At this time Eliza Lynn, 
in Ae early twenties, was being tr e a t e d as a spoilt daughter by 
Landor, -^o m spite of his snoy five >'ears, would hire 
sedan-chairs to escort her to the Assembly Rooms for balls. 
As Ae adored him, she was watchful of Ae behaviour of 
visitors and reacted sharply to Aor remarks. The convem 
don between Dickens and Landor on Ae first meeting was so 
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pleasant and so stimulating as to put Landor into a good 
temper and make Dickens anxious to begin work again A 
story he heard at Bath now inspired him with the vision of a 
child who for a year and more was to be his constant pre- 
occupying companion The story of Little Nell, vdicn it 
became public, plunged half the world in tears It is a story 
that George Lewes in that day and Mr Aldous Huxley m our 
own day have condemned for its ineptitude and sentimentality. 
The behaviour of the Victorian heart is a study in itself, as 
we shall see in discussing The Old Curiosity Shop For tlie 
moment it may be stated that Nell’s odyssey impressed most 
of Dickens’s contemporanes as a credible and beautiful 
achievement Almost without exception they wept over it 
as uncritically as did its author 

On arriving home Dickens set to work to get Masur 
Humphrey's Clock ‘sinking by tlie end of Mardi’. He took a 
deal of trouble over the illustrations, which were not to be 
full plate but ‘dropped into the text’. In liis instructions for 
the clock-case on which his scheme pivoted, lie told Catter- 
mole to set it in an old quaint room with anuque Ehzabetlian 
furmture ‘In the chimney-corner must stand an extra- 
ordinary old clock, the clock belonging to Master H in 
fact ’ 

The drawing supplied to this order presented a clock of 
rococo outline, Dutch dimensions and great holding capa- 
aty, the artist having been more intent on produang a 
good manuscnpt cupboard than a clock-case of the Eliza- 
bethan penod Dickens, however, was pleased widi it and, 
as soon as he had passed the last proofs of the magazine, 
rushed off to tlie country with Kate so as to avoid being in 
London on the day the new venture ^iias launched The 
Clock made a fast start, seventy thousand copies of tlie first 
number being sold With the second number, after the 
public had discovered that there was no serial by ‘Boz’ but 
a good deal of sermomsmg, sales fell sharply Praise from 
cntics could not vivify the fmlure It was to no purpose tliat 
Tom Hood lauded its intention and called Didcens ‘the cham- 
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pion of the poor and of worth in low places the Clock had 
to have Its mainspring dianged before becoming popular 

In Hs leisure houra Didcens was at fhis time reading a duck 
pamphlet, Chartism by Carlyle. He had not met the sage at 
this time, but like every roan of ha day was concerned over 
the Charter campaign iat had been launched shortly after the 
Queen s Coronation and had arisen out of Lord John Russell s 
formal declaration m Parliament against further measures of 
Reform. A group of liberal members of Parliament at a 
meeting in Birmingham had drawn up a six points People s 
Charter comprising manhood sufErage, annual Parbaments, 
vote by ballot, abobnon of property qualification for election 
of members to Parliament, paymenra of members, and the 
dhrurion of die country into equal electoral districts- 

Dickens heard that Cariyie saw in diis movement an ex 
pressioa of jostiBable discontent and found himself in agree- 
ment with this view There was no doubt that government 
by the upper classes on the principle of lettmg the under 
dasses alone was as sterile m result as the gospel preached to 
the workless about at die mercy of the laws of supply 
and demand. What, Dickens asked himself, did these laws 
mean m his own profession? Why, Samuel Johnson earning 
fivepence a day! or Talfourd fighting a losmg battle to safe- 
guarf the creations of a wnter 8 brain! Zumcf/azre postur 
fng as deedom was c ertai nly the curse of England. 

Ir had always worried Dickens during hu reportmg tours 
to note the apadiv displayed bv ele ct or s and the extent to 
which the people, in spite of die Reform Bill, were still alien 
affri from th^ own afiitini. He welcomed the People s 
Charter for be took h to be a sign that the nation was 
developing pobrical consdousness. As he read the clauses 
which resp«afully called attention to the existing monopobes 
of the sufiage, of paper money, of machmery, of land, of the 
public preK, of rchgion, of the means of travelling and 
transit, he rqoiced to see Aesc grievances formulated. They 
might alarm the drawing rooms of Mayfair but had they not 
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all arisen from class legislation > and was not class legislation 
the enemy to be held responsible for tlie ‘accursed gentility’ 
of English hfe^ Tins gentility appeared to him as a blight 
pervading society as a whole and emasculating tlic natural 
vigour of the people The so-called middle class, to which 
he himself belonged, was not really a class, but only ‘the poor 
fnnge on the mantle of tlie upper class’ It could not be 
counted on to form a buffer betv,'een high and Ion', for its 
interests were really identical with those of the governing 
class, into whose ranks it was slowly and continuously being 
absorbed 

The year 1840 must be reckoned an important year for 
Dickens in so far as it brought him under tlie influence of 
Carlyle The first time he clapped eyes on him was at a 
lecture on ‘Great Men’ given at Willis’s Rooms Maclise, 
Macready, Browning, Forster and other friends were also 
listening, but no one of diem imbibed a more definite message 
than Dickens, who began to feel as if die aspirations of his 
youdi were being preapitated by contact widi diis powerful 
brain From now on he went about with a copy of Carlyle’s 
French Revolution in his pocket, reading it over and over 
again. And we see the outcome in Bleak Housc^ Hard Times 
and A Tale of Two Cutes. 

Carlyle seemed to Dickens to have a deeper understanding 
than anyone of the inadequacy of die reforms undertaken by 
Parliament What was the good of improving die talking 
apparatus if the acting apparatus was not improved too^ 
Pohtical reform unaccompanied by administrative reform 
must be a mockery. Carlyle, he found, was all for breaking 
down what he himself dubbed the Buffy-Boodle system, for 
did he not hold that the able man should be preferred no 
matter what his birth^ and did he not point out that the ‘poor 
old benighted Catholic Church’ had set die world an example 
in this respect, since by ‘a thnee glonous arrangement’ she 
had shown how aptitude should rise and rise to the top of die 
tree^ Right through the dim oppressed strata of society ran 
the institution of the pnesthood like a greatmine-shaftopemng 
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from the lowest depths towards all heights, towards heaven 
Itself^ and mviting noble souls whether neatherds or butchers 
sons to tread the noble path* TTus was the leaet of the 
health and vltahty of the old society, now hmgless and 
wheezing itself to death. In these flints Dickens could not 
follow Carlyle for he knew nothing about the Catholic 
Church and in theory despised li^ but he was consaous m a 
quite definite way of the decay of Christian feeling In the 
economic life of the day and knew this decay to be responsible 
for much oppression and avoidable misery This was why 
be set such store on the splnt of Christmas It was all he knew 
of Chnstianity in action and he preached it with all his might. 

On his long night walks m mean streets he often felt 
suffocated by the conditions he encoonttred. Could educa- 
tion possibly be the key to the conundrum of poverty, and if it 
were, how could educadon make Its way in a kingdom where- 
in chUdren were wage slaves? England, be knew lay under 
the stigma of being the worst educated country in Northern 
Europe, and he also knew, from studying Lord John Russell s 
figures that crut of the 14,000 chfidreo in Bethnal Green but 
2000 attended any school So much for the appalling in- 
difference of die Buffy Boodle gang to the future of England 1 
But then ttdiat future except se^tude everlasting had a 
people diat could neither read nor write? Day after day with 
Miss Coutts Dickens disamed these problms as together 
they drew up schemes for Ragg^ Schools and shun deaxance. 
He was always very sflent about his philanthropic activities 
whidi for many yean remained a secret between himself and 
the generous lady m Piccadilly whose benefacuons he con 
standy guided mto new channels. 

The first fece-to-fece meeting between Dickens and Carlyle 
took place under Lord Stanley a roof at what the sage raltwi 
a dhmer of lords and lions Lord and Lady Holland, Lord 
Nonnanby and M- Guizot were among the guests. Carlyle, 
who had been rather bored ihan otherwise by Dickens t first 
books, was m process of succumbing to the sendmcntal 
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appeal of The Old Curiosity Shop and thcrclore studied die 
appearance of its author in an interested v ay I Ic struclv him 
as a quiet, shrewd little fellow vdio had si/cd both himself and 
otliers up A head widi ‘a loose coil' of hair and a face of 
extreme mobility were earned by a small compact fipurc 
dressed a la d’Orsay Darting c\cs, arching eyebrows, 
mouth — all expressive, w'ent to produce a ‘shuttling’ effect, 
which was Carlyle’s v'ay of saying that Dickens was perpetu- 
ally responding to the stimulus of the cons ers ition that surged 
about him From Dickens’s angle wc know nothing about 
tins meeting, for social happenings wcie neser chronicled by 
him, he had far too much to do in getting the creatures of his 
imagination down on to paper to base any iime to spare for 
chance encounters c\ cn wdicn thev pro\ cd as significant a > did 
his introduction to Carlyle 

Dickens w'as a man of his day in one sense and far ahead of 
his day in anotlier. To begin waih, he w-as a pioneer of the 
modem classless type to which we are now accustomed, a type 
widi litde respect for tradition and w'hich is inclined to \ lew' 
die mechanism of parhamentaiy' government as outworn and 
obstructionist Dickens held no second-hand opinions IIis 
judgments, such as diey were, sprang from experience and 
observation, and his four years’ seruce in the House of 
Commons had made him doubt the seriousness, intcgnt\ and 
even die good-will of the majority of members It w as clear 
that certain men like Grote, who w'orked for the extension of 
the franchise, Lord Ashley, who strove to secure decent condi- 
tions of employment for workers, Lord John Russell, who 
fought for education, stood out from dieir kind as upnght 
reformers, but he resented seeing dieir energies and endiusiasm 
being fretted away in ceaseless and relentless attack by die 
opponents of soaal reform The failure too of diese good 
men to support each other seemed to him anodier w'eakness of 
the parliamentary system Each man played a lone hand, for 
example Lord John Russell, m spite of his advocacy of uni- 
versal education, would not consider extending the franchise. 
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and -eyed social legislation of Lorti AshJey s type as a danger- 
ous incline leading to the foundenng of the existing social 
febnc. 

In view of his distrust of parliamentary methods it is a 
surprise when m 1841 we End Dickens bcgintiing to consider 
putting up for Parliament himself It may be that Miss 
Burdett Courts, whose plans for rehousing shim-dwellers and 
reclaiming children from the strceo needed a spokesman, may 
Lave advttcd him m dlls matter, or it may be that Serjeant 
Talfburd recommended him to seue the opportunity for for- 
warding sodal reforrti offisred by a seat m the House of 
Commons, It Is almost certainly to Talfourd that we must 
attribute the final push towards pobrics- On the fell (in 
1841) of Lord Melbourne t government and the initiation of 
the Free Trade agitation, Dickens was approached by certam 
persona from Reading with die proposal that he sho^d stand 
at the forthcoming decnon as thw second candidate. As 
Talfourd, the son of a local brewer, was their fitting member 
It seems certam that the recommendanoo must lave come 
from Hm. 

It would have been superfluous for the author of OBver 
Twut and Nicholas NickUby to State his convictions and views 
on the Poor Law or on Education. He was well known, for 
he had been much spoken of by public men. Sir Francis 
Burdett had alluded to him as tbo advocate of the poor Lord 
Ashley had called him a public benefactor to Tom Hood be 
was die diampion of the poor In the minds of the electors 
of Reading he would represent a young and better England, 
the England of the future. In replying to a formal letter 
askmg for his consent to nomination Dickens wrote* that, 
though obliged and flattered by their communication and 
aspiring to the distinction they invite him to seek, he cannot 
afford the aepense of a contested election- He was at once 
requested to come to Reading for an interview and there It 
was revealed to him that though they wanted him as a candi 
date they did not want hnn enou^ to pay any part of his 
Msy 31 1841 p. 32$ L KU. 
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expenses Subsequently he wrote with reference to the inter- 
view > 

The sum you mention, although small I am atvare in the 
abstract, is greater than I could afford for such a purpose, 
as the mere sitting in the House and attending to my duties, 
if I were a Member, would oblige me to make many 
pecumary sacrifices, consequent upon the very nature of 
my pursuits ^ 

The next paragraph reveals that ‘the magnates’ had suggested 
that Dickens should apply to be financed by party funds, but 
this proposal was repugnant to him He had no wish to 
become a party hack 

The course you suggest did occur to me when I 
received your first letter, and I have very little doubt 
indeed that the Government would support me — perhaps 
to the whole extent But I cannot satisfy myself that to 
- enter Parliament under such circumstances, would enable 
me to pursue that honourable independence without which 
I could neither preserve my own self-respect nor that of my 
constituents I confess therefore ^at I cannot bnng 
myself to propound the subject to any member of the 
Admimstration whom I know I am truly obliged to you 
nevertheless ^ 

And so the proposal came to nothing, and it is well for the 
world that it did The approach to politics had been a diver- 
sion and ‘Boz’ returned to his proper sphere to discover that 
an undreamed-of success awaited him therein With Little 
Nell he had captured the ardent heart of America, and surely 
that was a better thing by far than captunng the votes of 
Reading electors 

Some time in 1838 Dickens had made fnends with Dr John 
Elhotson, a distinguished physician, who was losing the 
confidence of his colleagues at Umversity College Hospital 
owing to his deep interest in hypnotism He had founded a 
small mesmeric hospital where he had cured tic douloureux 
' June 10, 1841, liicL 2 Jilj 
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and had carried out \’anou» minor operations under the 
anaesdwsui induced by magnetic passes. His patients were 
many and among them twis Thackeray, ■who dedicated 
PtnJaxnu to him out of gratitude for having saved his life. 
One August evening in 1840 DicLens dined ■with him to meet 
the Rev’crend Chauncey Hare TouTishend, a rich young 
clergyman who had made a habit of traielJing about the 
continent ut search of health and who had spent some ume 
in Antwerp studying mesmensm- He had just brought out 
an account of what he had witnessed Facu m Mejnunsm, 
which he had dedicated to John EUiotson m a ptcfoce penned 
at Tnspruck in November 1839 His approach to the sub- 
ject, as he was not a medical man, was different from that of 
EUiotson, but they had, he asserted, arrived at the same 
results, that somnambulism could be induced that spint 
demonstrably dominated matter that the mind was the only 
source of pow-er EUJotson and Townshend had only known 
each other d few weeks when this dinner took place, Dickens 
listened spell-bound to the conversation of the ex p erts and 
made Elbotson promise to iostnict him in the art of arumai 
raagnetisni. To his surprise and pleasure he found he was 
apt at It, it was quite easy, it seemed, to send people to sleep 
Mid even to make them w-akc up again- No one could have 
foreseen the curious dilemma in -which the possession of this 
knowledge was a few years later to place him. Thou^ he 
seems to have refused to be magnctis^ himself^ he frequently 
practised on Kate and her sister and on other non resis ter s. 
We find him recommending Townshend s magnetic boy* to 
Lady Biessmgton for a stance at Gore House and 'warning her 
not to mvite more than ^ght people, four bang really the 
better Dumber for getting mtcrwting results. 

Spiritualism, on the other hand, never attracted him at all 
thou^ it was all the rage. Mrs, Trollope, whom he did not 
much like, and -who -was never invited to Devonshire Terrace, 
tried to hire him to table turnings and stances, and Lady 
Morgan, too dnough her &mou3 homoeopathic docUir, Quin, 
would urge him to grace her evenmgs, but he remained deaf 
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to tlieir appeals He did liov ever make certain experiments 
with one Buhrer, the owner of a psychograpli said to write at 
tlie dictation of the foreign count alleged to m.iterialisc in 
Buhrer’s rooms These diversions from the mam purpose of 
Dickens’s life could only be indulged in fitfully As he 
became more famous the claims of the world became more 
insistent 

In removing from Bloomsbury' and placing tliemscKe*s m a 
quarter of London that v/as fashionable and specialised m 
dinner-giving, Mr. and Mrs Charles Dicl^ ens indicated their 
willingness to take and to receive hospitalit} No%, that they 
had a good cook, tlirec odier maids and a man serxnnt of tJicir 
own they could and did vie with their neighbours and fnends 
Tins still youthful couple, the host of tv ent) -eight and die 
hostess of twenty-four, cast their net vide, including Lord 
Jeffrey, Edwin Landseer, die Carlyles, Mr. Rogers, Canon 
Sydney Smidi, Miss Burdett Couits, Richard Monckton 
Milnes and Edward Bulwer in dieir gathenngs S}dne\ 
Smith, whose humour Dickens admired \ astly, accepted one 
of his invitations in die following words 

If I am invited by any man of greater genius than yourself 
or by one in whose works I have been more completely 
interested I will repudiate you and dine v'lth the more 
splendid phenomenon of the two ’ 

But not everyone was such a v'ag as die Canon of St Paul’s 
nor did everyone give such agreeable breakfast parues The 
Canon used to say that breakfast parties were alv ays pleasant 
‘because no one is conceited before one o’clock’ Breakfast 
in company was with Dickens a very' rare indulgence for he 
never allowed amusement to eat into his working hours and 
usually shut lumself away behind bai7e doors from early' 
morning till three in die afternoon After diis spell of 
application he was ready for anything, a long v'alk, a nde, a 
potter round auction rooms or any odier pastime 

‘ May 14, 1841 
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Oixe day on returning from a visit to the Smithsons In 
Yorkshire Mrs, Christian and T J Thompson dropped m for 
luncheon at Devonshire Terrace. It turned Dickens s ork- 
Ing day to be hauled out of his nudj to talk to guests and 
Eleanor P rccch-cd ratlier a rude shende, for her host seemed 
to ha\-e forgotten all thdr friendly funatBroadstairs. Hevr-as 
distant in manner and only thasi-cd a httle when the rasxn 
pecked at her ankles squasiking TIullo, old gall Fred 
Djckcns, uho tvas standing by, announced that he u’as going 
to sec Coun.olsier receive a uell-dcscrved longing Qiarles 
looked annoj'cd. Whatl , he said. You re nc\crgoIng to 
be sucli an idiotl Whence comes this morbid craving to 
gloat over such a loathsome exhibition* Oh, Thackerav 
Is going, retorted Fred, and I am jolmng a select arde of 
reporters. On this TTiompson observed. Well, j-ouHl be 
squeamish for a couple of daji aftertvards Have you cv'cr 
seen a man hanged? eagerly questioned Fred No, but I vc 
seen a man guillotined , replied Thompson. TTien Dickens 
gave a shudder and exdumed. Ugh! That s a messy bust 
ness, all gore and sawdust. The mv'trted rope-dance is 
cleaner though less impressive. I d keep away from such a 
hideous spectacle from principle. 1 m not sure that uc ought 
to dispose of even raurderers m such barbarous ways. 

Eleanor P ■u'as not the only vWtor to notice how greatly 
Dickens had dianged in two years. George Lewes too 
observed that he took himself wlUi neu seriousness and was 
quite the great man. 

From some of those who went to Devonshire Terrace we 
may learn {un what It was like to dine with Mr Dickens. 

Cariyle, often tan fn corostieni and never making alkrw 
ances, tells us that the dinner she attended was served m the 
i>ew fashion , In other nxirds that the dishes were not placed 
<fn the table but were handed round by servants. Though 
Mrs, Carlyle was not in a position to give dinners herself^ she 
at least knew how Lady Ashburton did things. The poor 
inexpcnenced young Dickenses had artificial flowers, onfyy 
upon the table and such quantities of theml and th» the 
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profusion of figs, raisms, oranges, oclH such overloaded 
dessert’’ At tlte Ashburton dinner served on the same 
pnnciple she had nouced ‘just four cowslips in china pots, 
four silver bells contaimng sweets, and a silver filigree 
temple’, but at the Devonshire Terrace dinner ‘the very 
candles rose out of an artificial rose’’ 

From Lord Jeffrey we get yet anotlier glimpse An 
enthusiastic admirer of the genius of ‘Boz’, tins Scotsman had 
gone about saying there had been notlimg so good as Little 
Nell since Cordelia and had invited her creator to come and 
see him Stepping across from Devonshire Terrace to visit 
this near neighbour, Dickens found himself charmed exceed- 
ingly by tlie courtesy shown him and by tlie veteran reader’s 
praise of The Old Curiosity Shop. ‘Upon my word,’ he said 
to Tom Beard, ‘I came out of the house more delighted than 
if I had been ten thousand pounds ncher tlian when I went m ’ 
The acquaintance grew and we find Lord Jeffrey wnung to 
Lord Cockbum that he was seeing a good deal of Charles 
Dickens with whom he meant to stnke up an eternal and 
intimate friendship 

He lives very near to us and I often run over and sit an 
hour tSte-^-tete or take a long walk in tlie Park with him . . 
taken in this way I think him very amiable and agreeable. 
In mixed company where he is now mucli sought after he 
IS rather reserved He has dined here and we with him at 
rather too sumptuous a dinner for a man witli a family and 
only beginning to be rich 

Pressing the young author to come to Edinburgh later on. 
Lord Jeffrey assured Dickens of a real Scottish welcome. 
Kate Dickens was particularly pleased with this invitation 
Edinburgh was her birthplace and to her the city of all others 
where a tnumph was worth sconng As soon as Lord Jeffrey 
got back home he arranged to take the chair at a banquet ifi 
honour of ‘Boz’, fixing the date for June 25, 1841. In re- 
fusing a dinner invitation from Lady Holland for June 19 that 
year Dickens explained that he was due in Edinburgh for a 
public dinner and was visiting a fnend in Yorkshire before- 
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haiid He thanks her for an introduction to Lord Lauder 
dale. 

Mr and Mrs. Dickens amved at the Roj-al Hotel, Edin- 
burg on June 22 and there enjoyed their first taste of real 
celebnty hi finding themselve* provided udth a grand suite of 
rooms m a hotel besieged by admirers. The terrors of lion 
oarion were to some extent dispelled for Kate bj the kind 
hcartedness of the people who welcomed them- Miss Allan 
took her off to rcncu her acquaintance with the sights uhlic 
Sir William Allan took charge of her husband TTie banquet 
went off brilliantly though Lord Jeffrey uus ill and had to be 
replaced by Christopher North (John Wilson) Looking 
down on the guests from the hl^ table, Dickens realised that 
however warm the enthoosymoosy displayed it did not affect 
him at all He felt cool os a cucumber and preened himself 
on the number of greyheads come to honour hts bro wn 
flowing locks. In hh speech be said that in hts books he had 
tried to show forth the soul of goodness m men of every 
walk m life, 

The rank is but tbe pHnea stamp, 

Tbe man s the gowd for a that. 

He then referred to Tht Old Cunesity Shop and explained why 
he had had to kill Little NelL It was done that he might 
substitute a garland of fresh fl o wer s for the sculptured horrors 
that usually di^race d tomb. He had wanted to fill yoimg 
minds with better thoughts of death, to soften the grief m 
older hearts, to console old and young In time of tiiaL 
Therefore, In spite of all the letters requesting Nell s rcprie\’e, 
he bad kept to hb purpose and Little Nell had died He then 
went on to say, 

The distinction you have conferred upon me b one I 
never hoped for and of udildi I never dared to dream. I 
thank you afflin and agam with the energy of a thousand 
thanks In eaoi one. 

Later in tbe evening he proposed the health of the Chairman 
and then spoke to the memory of Sir David WUkle (recently 
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dead and buried at sea off Gibraltar) He had seen a good 
deal of Wilkie, who had made of humble life a noble dung, 
who had left memones behind him ‘as pure as the blue waves 
that now roll over him’, and who had died in the fulness of 
fame before age or sickness had dimmed his powers 

No occasion could have given greater satisfaction to 
speaker or listener, but diere was no whisper of the great 
surpnse to be sprung on the guest of honour on the day 
following when Dickens learnt that the Lord Provost, CounaL 
and Magistrates of Edinburgh had voted by acclamauon that 
the freedom of die city should be conferred on him ‘in testi- 
mony of his distinguished abilities as an author’. In nund 
Dickens reverted to his expenence of seven years earlier when 
he, a mere reporter, had taken dov.m the speeches made at the 
banquet to Lord Grey A further surprise ansing from this 
wonderful visit was another offer of a seat m die House of 
Commons, diis time ‘for a Scotch county that’s going a- 
begging’ He turned die offer dowm at once and notified die 
same to Forster, writing, ‘I have declined to be brought in 
free graus and for nothing’. 

For the first time Charles Dickens knew what it felt like 
to perch on a pinnacle of the temple of fame He was not 
unduly excited by his elevation it had in a sense been achieved 
la his heart’s blood. Taking the homage as it came, he re- 
mained simple, feehng there was no place hke home and 
thankmg God for having given him a quiet spint and ‘a 
heart that won’t hold many people’ 



Chapter 1 1 

SAMPLING AMERICA 

Amgnca, kaipirotkMT tki nvrid. 

p J ailLKT 

XN his draft acbeme for Matter Humphrty s Clock Diciens 
lhad broached the idea that ita editor should travel, and by 
the summer ot 1841 hia desire to cut free from the fetters of 
senal slavery had become an imperative necessity He had 
reviewed Lockhart’s Lif* of Scoa for Xht Exammtr^ and this 
had interested him ao much that he had gone on to read 
Scott 8 Diary much of whldi he found poignantly appbcable 
to himself The pathedc account of Sir Walter Scons 
journey to Italy made hnn realise with sudden intensity how 
important it was to travel in youth and plenitude of power 
rather than in weakness and senility Amenca was now die 
lore, partly because In America be thought he could see which 
way the world was going and partly because he beheved that 
m a modem and kinoes* ccrantry be would feel diorou^ily at 
home and escape from the snobbery engendered by class rule. 
How muda more akin ho was to old fashioned Europeans than 
to tb<" dozens of the New World It did not require nx months 
experience in die United States to bring home to him. 

Biographera have diought up other reasons that may have 
induced him to cross the ocean- Some said that he wanted 
to meet Washington Irving, some have supposed that he had 
invested savings in the Cairo Qty and Canal Company and 
wished to Bee the grand aty at the jimcoon of the Mississippi 
and Ohio nvers advertised by its promoters in London vdtfa 
flaming lithographs some that the ecstatic let ters he had 
received from America about Little Nell had made him eager 
to cotuact a new pubHc some that he was the secret emissary 
of London publishers in die matter of mtemational copy 
right Perhaps an operative due is to be found m the fbur 
>53 
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teenth number of Pickwick where Tony Weller says to Sam 
Weller, ‘Have a passage taken ready for ’Merrika and tlien let 
him come back and write a book about tlie ’Mernkins as’ll pay 
his expenses and more, if he blows ’em up enough ’ 

Fanny Trollope’s book Domestic Manners of the Americans 
had appeared in 1832 Of course Dickens had read it care- 
fully as he had that of Harriet Martmeau, Society in America. 
Bodi works had been disapproved of in die United States as 
much for the patronising tone of dieir praise, when they gave 
any, as for the depreciatory nature of their blame, and bodi 
confirmed Dickens in his resolve diat ‘in going to die New 
World one must for die time being utterly forget and push 
out of sight the Old one and bring none of its customs or 
observances into the comparison’ ^ A resolution easy to 
make and hard to carry out, diough as a man of the people 
Dickens m his heart of hearts believed himself more qualified 
than eidier of these ladies to understand and appreciate 
democracy in being He was careful, dierefore, to check 
feminine statements and conclusions against those of a male 
crony. Captain Marryat, who had spent two years m the 
Umted States and on his return had not only published his 
Diary in America, but was willing to discuss his more pnvate 
impressions in long-drawn conversations 

In considering the Amencan adventure we must bear in 
mind that there was a love of expenment in Dickens’s nature. 
From time to time it overpowered him and then he would 
jump out of his setting and start a new break — a house in 
Pans maybe, a palace in Genoa or a villa by Leman Mrs 
Dickens did not share these impulses, went unwillingly 
abroad, pined in strange surroundings and in the end suffered 
the penalties entailed in unadaptability. It was with some- 
thing like dismay that she watched her husband making the 
arrangements, hterary and finanaal, that would enable him to 
carry out his plan of conveying her to Amenca The house, 
carnages and staff were let over her head to Sir John Wilson 
for a penod of six months, and it was arranged that the four 
* To A. Bell October 12 , 1841 
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preaoirt children should be dumped on the Macreadys during 
her absence. Half hypnotised by her husband s decisions, 
she still hoped that something, money perhaps, mi^t hold up 
the proceeingB, but even on die subject of money the pub- 
lishers were amiable and put no obstacles m the way Rather 
the reverse, for Chapman and Hall were perfectly v.illing to 
wind up Maxttr Humphry s Clock if Mr Dickens would 
promise them a new novel In Novraibcr 184a — a novel on 
the lines of that best-seller Nicholas Niekleby In the agree- 
ment finally come to between author and publisher* Dickens 
was granted a holiday of fourteen months at ^1^0 a month 
secur^ against future earnings. Overjoyed at this arrange- 
ment, he offered to write a travel book on America v,hich 
Chapman and Hall jumped at the idea of publishing 

October 1841 brought a new shock to the little femily m 
that Kate s young brother, aged twenty, died as suddenly as 
Mary had died four years eariier All the pain of the old 
woi^ revived as Charles, who had always meant to be 
buried hi Mary’s grave, now had to abandon the idea though 
it was tnU strong in him Agam he cries, 1 don t thi^ 
there e v er was love like thatl bear her, and we are reminded of 
Lion Bley’s memorable phrase Plus on esc hommt de ginUyplus 
on tst homme and of Carlyle s Genius gives mtensity of j 
sp^tual tuffmng* It was almost a rchef from heart ache 
forDlckens to be told at this tune by his doctor that he must 
submit to die cutting-out root and branch of a disease caused 
by working overmuch, which has been gathering for years 
T laboured under the complamt called Fistula, the conse- 
quence of too mudi sitting at my desk. 

While recovering from this cruel operation, which of 
course had to be endured without an anaesthetic, he discussed 
with John Forster the plannmg of his journey Certain 
preparations would bring ce i t a m results. Money was Im 
portant, clothes were important, letters of mtroduction were 
important- Five pounds a day should cover all expenses 

.1 Gj IS4I 
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while travelling, but a considerable sum must be disbursed on 
tailors and dressmakers if Mr and Mrs Charles Dickens were 
to malce their American bow in a distinguished way Kate, 
who never ceased repining at having to put the Atlantic 
between herself and her children, wept quietly at intervals, 
though the business of trying on pretty frocks, shawls and 
bonnets took up all her spare time Economy was not 
allowed to hamper her choice, she must have clothes suitable 
for all occasions, even for Embassy balls and dinners at the 
White House We can see in Maclise’s charming portraits 
of her tliat she could wear dresses elegantly and tliat Charles 
was right in insisting that she should make herself as attractive 
as possible In order to smootli her path it was arranged tliat 
her competent maid, Anne, should travel witli tliem Charles 
was as kind as he could be, and Maclise seconded him by 
making a life-like group of the cliildren which could be set up 
in any cabin, bedroom or parlour This picture, as we shall 
see, was to prove a great solace in unhomelike surroundings 
Before leaving London Dickens called on Lady Holland. 
As she disliked Americans, she med to persuade him not to go 
to tlie Umted States at all, saying, ‘Wliy cannot you go down 
to Bristol and see some of die third and fourth class people 
there and tliey’ll do ]ust as welF’ Lady Blessington, on the 
contrary, approved of his plans and wished him godspeed 
One of the most constant factors in Dickens’s make-up, 
his confidence in himself, was, as we have seen, partially 
denved from his theatncal instinct, and it is plain tliat the 
stranger the circumstances the more support and comfort he 
found m the nght clothes As a frequenter of Gore House 
and a fnend of Macready he had learnt from observation how 
important it was to look the part one was to play. He was 
visiting Amenca in the role of a distinguished author and 
therefore must provide himself with fashionably-cut coats, 
coloured vests, and tlie brocade dressing-gowns in whicli 
gentlemen gave interviews to callers before donmng their 
frock-coats for tlie street He must also buy for his adorn- 
ment new tie-pins, chains and rings Wlien preparations 
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were complete, the tmelleravcre accompanied to Liverpool 
and seen on to the itearaihip Britannia by John Forster, -udio 
presented his fncnd with a pocket Shakespeare that proved 
an unspeakable source of ddight The cv enlng before the 
ship sailed DIckem found dme to wnte to Lord Brougham 
(to whom he had alrcad) recommended Qiapman and Hall 
aa a publishing firm of high integnt> for the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knovs ledge) tellmghim that his father in 
lau , George Hogarth, may submit a book to the Soacty and 
that he has wntien very adnurable si-orks of instruction on 
Music and History You remember the name by the great 
pamters, and then added, The ship weighs anchor at vwo 
o clock After a horrible v'oj'agc, eclipsing In t er ror anj 
thing that even Kate Dickens had imagined they reached 
Halifax and there cnjo>‘cd a fo r etaste of the etdtemcnti 
Didcens t appearance ^•as to evoke In Arocnca- 
To begm unih, die Speaker of the Lcgiibtivc Assembly 
came aboard to carry Qurtes Dickens off to hb house, « hite 
Mrs. Dickens s^‘as dns’cn au'ay in a carnage by the Speaker s 
wife. It happened to be a great da) in Halifir^ for It u-as the 
first day of the session, and Dickens, to u horn the mechanism 
of Crown Colony Government was entirely unknouTi, 
attended the opening ceremon) and was astonished to hear a 
mock speech from the throne But it was not Lord Falkland 
or hb legislators w ho really mtcrcsied the vdsitor, it was him 
self and the sensation his appearance created I wish jou 
could have seen the crowds cheering the Inimitable in the 
streets , he wTote cxultingly to John Forster, T wish you 
could have seen the judges, law^fBcers, bishops and law 
tnakess welcotniwg the It^mvtable, I wish ycra could have seen 
the Inimitable ihowm to a great clbow’-chalr by the Speaker s 
throne. Wliat lie called the cnthoos)'moosy of Nova 
Scotians was even w-armer than that of Scots In Edinburgh, 
•ixl yet he was pleased to think that lie remained cool and seif 
posse sse d as ever 


The Britannia steamed into Boston harbour on a Saturday 
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afternoon m Januar}^ 1842. Spectators waiting on the \’,liarf 
discerned on the paddle-bo\ beside the captain a iittlc fcllov/, 
a foppish little fellow, in what he aftenvards described as 
‘full-fig’. The ‘full-fig’ consisted of a beaver hat, a brov n 
frock-coat, a vest figured in red, and a voluminous fancy scarf 
fastened by tu'O diamond pms linked by a gold chain IIis 
looks, tliough entirely unlike anything to be met uith at the 
time m Boston, took no one by surprise, people 'ucre merely 
seeing what tliey expected to see, for engravings of Machse’s 
portrait had been displayed in every shop v indov This 
likeness showed an elegant youth seated nonchalantly beside 
a wnting-table, curled hair o\er ears, fully puffed cravat-scarf 
fastened witli the famous diamond pins, frock-coat v.iih deep 
collar and revers, and trousers strapped over pointed highly 
polished footgear It might have been the ad\crtisement for 
a mannequin travelling for a firm of fashionable tailors The 
only surpnse to Bostonians was tliat die renov-med ‘Bo/’ 
should look so juvenile, tliat his skin should flush so casiK, 
tliat his lustrous eyes should bnm witli moisture. Could he 
be even more sensitive tlian his work had suggested^ But if 
so, why did he show no shyness in grasping the hands of the 
editors who swarmed on to die ‘Bntannia’s’ deck as soon as 
she docked^ 

Before leaving London Dickens had agreed to sit for his 
portrait to Franas Alexander of Boston The painter w^s 
one of the first to welcome die voyagers at die wharf with a 
posy for Mrs Dickens in his hand. Amiably enough he had 
then rushed away to secure rooms at Tremont House (close 
to his own studio), to wdiich hotel he conducted them as soon 
as Customs formalities were concluded Lord Mulgrave, a 
ypung officer in the Coldstream Guards and a fellow pass- 
enger, drove widi them, and wdien he saw' the letters, invita- 
tions and flowers that w'ere aw'aiting die novelist’s arrival, he 
urged Dickens to engage a secretary at once to cope widi the 
offers of hospitality and demands for lectures and interviews 
Alexander, the ever-helpful, produced George Putnam, an 
artist, to act in this capacity He is discreetly alluded to as 
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Mr Q in Foretcr s biography Putnam was modest, and 
obliging, and silent except uhen he was imitating cou-s and 
pigs , and began to u'ork at once at the nominal salary of ;rio 
a month and his keep To his amusement his new employer 
and Lord Malgra\'e reacted from their cramped voyage by 
running out after dmner The moon was at the full and the 
streets snow-covered. They w-cre as exhilarated as school 
boys and laughed as they hurried along, uith Putnam at their 
he^ to see they did not get Iosl 

The tTa\'elleis having landed m Boston on a Saturday 
were treated to a speaallj American form of hospitahty, an 
Invitation to a pew m church the foUouing morning- Miss 
Martineau had commented on this charming avility “uhlch 
Mrs- Dickens, like Harriet, was unable to avail herself of, 
and for the same reason, that her Sunday dress rvas not yet 
unpacked As it was not consideied correct that husband 
and wife should appear separately for the first time m public, 
Dickens had the fiin of wandenng about the aty incognito 
with coat collar up while Mrs. Dickens unpacked He uto 
all unaware that he was enjoying his last moments of care^free 
leisure. 

Francis Alexander (to whom Dickens in four rial’s ome 
was signing himself yours affectionately) lost no time m 
making his first sketdi of the author and be begged that his 
friend Henry D exte r should be allowed to model his sitter at 
the same tune as be was pamtmg him- Did^ens had no 
objecdon he was well broken in by sitting to Madisc and 
d Orsay Mr Putnam recounts that at breakfast - time 
Dexter would be busy working In one comer of the room 
while Alexander would make sketches in another, though 
instsung that Dickens must come to his sradio, 41 Tremont 
Road, to pose for the painted portrait- Dexter would watch 
Dickens -^th the utmost earnestness and would sometimes 
dart out with his calipers to measure his nose, forehead or 
dun. At one time an unsuccessful portrait painter he had 
gained fame by executing (1839) a statue for a tomb in Mount 
Alban 1 c e m e ter y known as TTw Bmney Child To make 
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a good bust of Dickens was obviously for him the cliance of a 
lifetime He succeede^d in pleasing Kate, who wrote ‘I think 
It a beautiful likeness’. 

On the Monday began the crowds, die cheers, die verses, 
letters, dinners, assemblies, for a great free people had decided 
to offer to a young and self-made man a welcome as appreaa- 
tive as that given to Lafayette twenty years earlier. ‘Boz’, 
the Nation’s guest, was to be lionised to capacity and handed 
on from city to city throughout the far-flung states of the 
Umon, At first he was childishly pleased by the enthusiasm, 
and even at the end of a week was still delighting in the 
homage offered him — banquets planned in his honour, 
theatre audiences nsing at his entry, and daily levees packed 
It was to be roses, roses all the way, or so it seemed at first 
sight 

If he felt It odd that he should be treated with such grandeur 
and solemnity he did not show it, for his adaptabihty enabled 
him to nse to every occasion He was waited on by deputa- 
tions from tlie Far West, from state authonties, and bodies 
public and pnvate of every kind ‘It is all heart’, wrote Dr. 
Channing, the great Boston preacher, ‘there never was, never 
will be such a tnumph*’ To Charles Dickens it was so 
stimulating as to be almost supernatural ‘I feel in the best 
aspects of this welcome something of tlie presence and 
influence of tliat spint which directs my hfe’, he wrote in all 
sincenty to John Forster before he had found out what long 
thorns Amencan roses concealed 

It seems to have dawned on him but slowly that it was not 
so much as a novelist that he was being feted as a great moral 
force He found himself saddled with a reformer’s reputa- 
tion and was expected to live up to it Darnel Webster made 
this clear when he announced that Dickens had ‘done more to 
amehorate the condition of the Enghsh poor than all the 
statesmen that Great Bntain had sent into Parhament’. A 
Boston preacher followed suit and boomed of ‘Dickens’s 
tendency to awaken sympathy with our race and change the 
unfeeling mdifference which has prevailed towards the de- 
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pres se d multitude into a sorrowful and indignant sensibility 
to tbeir wrongs and woes Americans have a tnscV of 
guessing right, and when they welcomed Dickens less as an 
imaginative wnter tiian as a moral force they made what at the 
time being was a good shot, for it was only later that be 
developed to the full his imaginative power Never had he 
been publicly welcomed in this way m England and at first 
it seemed like a lift up^ rbn ugh it soon prov^ to be a drag on 
his spontaneity and enjoyment of life. No one but a mission- 
ary bishop or Mary Baker Eddy could have sustained the part 
assigned to him by the Americans. 

In becoming the Neuon s guest Charies Dickens was soon 
forced to realise die utterly biruBng nature of the new fetters 
be was expected to assume. Not only must be give up 
l ei s ure , freedom of talk and opinion, but be must henceforth 
conform to a pattern portrait. As a moral exemplar home 
shoulder hi^ on pubbe esteem he must at a nod submerge in 
the warm tide of popular favour, a tide that threatened to bo 
asphyxiating 

A certain discrepancy between the appearance of the 
missionary and the solentirity of his mission was noted by 
some of the curious strangers who crowded the daily Dickens 
levees. No afighcer or more efiamnate-fooiting knfght couid 
ever have entered the lists on behalf of humanity In the- 
Alexander portrait, completed withm a few days of his land- 
ing, we see the same slei^er figure depicted by Madise. He 
13 writing at a table and his aqullme nose, mild eyes, parted 
locks cur tain i ng the ears, all give the effect of girlishness and 
ingennoaity Nevertiieless he was presented to the American 
public as a great force, as one who sympathised with the very 
dregs of the people and toudted b^rts to e ase condition^ 
as a self made man who hati hrtnme lf experienced the degrada- 
tion of poverty, a man wdiose will power was as terrific as hia 
industry and whose genius enabled him to get under the 
of all his contemporaries. His gemus, his universality had 
been recognised by par Ugmenf a n a rn in London, by teachers 
in Russia, by burgesses m Germany and Italy, and yet what 

o 
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■vvas there in liis appearance to ju-^tify the^e claim':^ Hr. first 
public dinner enabled him to demonstrate that out\'.ard 
appearance was not the most important chic to Ins person- 
ality. 

It had been arranged tliat Mr Did ens should meet the 
leading men of Boston at a banquet, the qiiaht) of v hicli 
may be measured by the fact that the tidets ucrc sold at 
$15 each Most of the guests v ere alrc idv at the tables 
■a. hen Josiah Quincy’ suth Oliver WenddI Holmes and the 
distinguished guest appeared in the banqueting chamber. 
‘God save die Queen’ v as plajed and tl;e clpinn''n set the 
key to the proceedings in his speech of v elcomc ‘V. hat is 
Dickens’s champ’ he ast^ ed, and, ansv^ cring his ov n qtiegion, 
stated, ‘He is a reformer ’ Applause greeted this ausptaous 
opening, and Mr Quinca 11.001 on to sa_v, 

He infuses a moral tone into c\ era thing He is not 
only a portrayer of public nrongs, but he mal os men feel 
that there is no condition so degraded as not to be visited 
b> gleams of a higher nature 

Tlie fatal germ of complaccnc}' had somehov insinuated 
itself into die company present, which settled itself down 
comfortably to absorb moral uplift. 

Presently a girlish figure rose and, speaking with deep 
feeling, said ‘You give me no chance of plaving at company 
or holding you at a distance, but flock about me hie a host 
of brothers and make this place like home’ He had received 
many touching letters from Americans about Little Kell lie 
was glad to be wadt friends The spcccli pleased all present 
until he raised the quesuon of international copynght and 
then immediately and as if by magic lie conjured up a host of 
'enemies He alluded to the fact diat his ow n books had all 
been repnnted in die United States, most of them in mondiH 
parts, just as soon as they could be ferned ov’er from London 
Tens of thousands had been sold at si\ cents against die 
itwenty-five cents cliargcd m England ‘Of all men living’. 
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he said, 1 am the greatest loser by it. And he was not the 
only sufferer Sir Walter Scott had also been a great loser 
in this matter and had made an appeal throu^ Femmore 
Cooper to the hl)cralJty, perfiaps in some sort the Justice of 
Amencan feeling* It had had no effect. In making his 
attack on piracy Dickens did not mince matters, he stated it 
to be a plain question of n^t or wrong justice or injustice. 
There must , he concluded, be on international arrangement 
m this respect. 

No Amcncan speaker at the banquet supported his plea or 
so much 03 alluded to copyn^t. It n'as bad taste to intn> 
duce a controversial subject into a gatliermg of the kind. 
Ignoring the pamffil breadi In etiquette, they proceeded to 
pbotudinise on morality and gcnhis and then passed on to 
formal toasts. The histonan Prescott s health was drunk in 
his absence, the histonan Bancrofts in his presence. Mr 
Bancroft ga\*e the toast, The Memory of Byron, Byron tv ho 
had so often e xpr e sse d the wish to visii America A letter 
fiom Washington Irving tv^as read regretting his enforced 
absence, and the toast Geoffrey Cray’on followed There 
were numbers of toasts and numbers of speakers, but no one 
breathed the word copyright Mr Dickens had offended all 
present by his g(^€ and caused, as he was to learn from news 
paper columns next day, ‘huge dissonance where all else was 
triumphant unison 

Taken aback at the effect he had produced and feeling for 
the first time qualms as to his capacity for understanding 
Amcnca, Dickens wrote to Macready * 

Loving you I would not condemn you to a year 1 
Ttaidcnce on tiiis ride of the Adantic fox any money 
Freedom of opinion! Where is it? I see a p r e ss more 
mean and paltry and silly, and disgraceful than any cotmtry 
I ever knew U that is its standard, here it is I speak of 
Bancroft and am advised to be nient he is a black sheep 
— a Democrat I speak of Bryant and am entreated to 
be more careful for tM same reason. I speak of Inter 

L »ci- 
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national copyright and am imploied not to ruin myself 
outnght I speak of Miss Maruneau and all parties 
shower down upon me a perfect cataract of abuse . 
Amencans can’t bear to be told of their faults. ‘Don’t 
split on tliat rock, Mr Dickens, don’t v/nte about America, 
we are so very suspiaous ’ Freedom of opinion’ Mac- 
ready, if I had been born here and had wntten my books in 
this country, produang tliem with no stamp of approval 
from any otlier land, it is my solemn belief tliat I should 
have lived and died poor, unnoticed, and a ‘bladt sheep’ to 
boot 

In meeting most of the people of note in Boston, among 
them Longfellow, Ricliard Dana, George Bancroft, Dr. 
Channing, Jared Sparks and Ticknor, Dickens made at least 
tvo hfelong fnends in Cornelius Felton, professor of Greek 
at Harvard, and Jonadian Chapman, mayor of the cit}'. 

' Rather unfortunately he did not meet either Hawthorne or 
Margaret Fuller, both of whom liad been absorbed into the 
Brook Farm arcle die previous year. Hawdiome held 
strong views about the conceit displayed by English travellers 
in their comments on the Amencan rv ay of life. ‘Never’, he 
used to say, ‘has an Englishman spared Amenca for courtesy’s 
sake or kindness ’ One of the few Amencan books specially 
praised by Dickens is Mosses from an Old Mansc^ and if he 
could have met its audior he might have been saved dis- 
illusionment and at any rate would have been warned that he 
must not expect an extension of New England in odier states 
of the Umon With Longfellow (who secredy diought 
Bostonians were making fools of themselves over ‘Boz’) he 
struck up a sudden intimacy bom of die fact that die poet was 
just sailing for Europe. At once Dickens made plans for 
future meetings in London Longfellow must stay vndi him, 
an invitation the Amencan author was only too pleased to 
accept Reinforcing his invitation in a letter from New 
York he said: 

Wnte to me from the continent and tell me when to 
expect you We hve quiedy, — not uncomfortabl}' — and 
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among people I am sure you wcmld like to know as much 
as tlity would like to know you. Have no home but 
min^ see nodiing in town on your way to Germany 
and let me be your London luDst and deerone. Is that 
a bargain? 

It was a Uttle surprising to Dickens to find that nearly 
all the cultivated men of Boston were Unitarians and that 
Harvard, diough undenominational in principle, was staffed 
by professora of this creed just as m England Oxford and 
Cambridge U ni vemdea w er e stafied by men of the Church 
of England. This form of non-mlraculcma Christianity had 
established a rather dim association in London in 1825 the 
same year m which the more prosperous Unitarian Assoda 
tion of America had been founded. As a creed it was in 
keepu^ with tibe movement of an age that was to produce 
Strauss s hehen Jesu and Renan's Vlt <U Jins and in Boston 
It was r ep r e ser uad by all dm was most cultured and elevated 
In American life- Dickens was very favourably Impi e ssed 
by die people who called themsehrts Unitarians and especially 
with dieir leading pastor Dr Channing. It occurred to him 
that as he adhered to no formal religion he might do worse 
than join the London Association at the Essex Street Chapel 
on his return. He would find no difficulty In accepting his 
friend W J Fox s definition of this faith. *Bellef in God the 
Father and fai the humanity and (jbmie mission of Jesus of 
Nazareth To himself be called it the religion that has 
sympathy for men of every creed and ventures to pass judg 
ment on none On gfettmg home from America we sh^ 
find him atonding the Essex Street and then renting 

rimngs for hunsdf and fanfily at die chapel m Litde Portland 
Street, the minister of whldi, Mr Tagart, was to become a 
trusted friend 

There was for Dickens an extraordinary relish to be de- 
nved not only from the discovery of Umtananism, but also 
from meetings with people of achievement, )ust as for 
Bostordans there was a rare excitement in entertaining the 
most talked-of wnter in die world- In America the emphasis 
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IS always on the man, for Amencans are liable to be greatly 
stimulated by viewing people or listening to people wlio have 
actually accomplished something Dickens, too, was electri- 
fied by his first contacts with distinguished Americans, but 
even m refined Boston die pace was too fast and die demands 
made on him too exliaustmg, as we learn from Mrs John 
Motley’s letter to her husband written the day ‘Boz’ left die 
city ^ 

Dickens goes to-day, but has promised to return m June 
I only had a glimpse of him m die street getting in and out 
of a carnage when he came to breakfast with Dr Channing 
the odier morning I went to Miss Peabody’s vhere he 
promised to go, instead of which, hov.c%er, he went to bed 
and sent an apology, and disappointed the Paiges too, who 
had prepared a magnificent dinner for him — half an hour 
after dinner he sent an apolog}^ . Poor man, he is literally 
used up giving himself up as a spectacle He says this 
second edition, diis epitome of London w'lll never do, he 
must see somediing besides 

It was only a formight smee Dickens had stepped ashore 
and yet already he lay in a state of collapse on a sofa in 
Tremont House quite unable to face die w^omcn wdio mobbed 
his movements and even pushed their w'ay into Alexander’s 
smdio Mrs Dickens also w^ quite overcome by the furore 
her husband had exated and could not speak of it wudiout 
bursting into tears This, to die Amencans, strange reaction 
was accounted for by die ladies gossiping at tea-tables by the 
suggestion that Mrs Dickens must be going to hav e another 
baby One lady, w^ho talked w'ldi Kate at a dinner-party 
given by the W H Prescotts, said she seemed highly em- 
barrassed by the situation in which she found herself, being 
unaccustomed to dwell in die ‘fierce light that shone upon 
every deed and word of die popular idol’. It was a great 
satisfaction to her to talk about ‘die best shops in Oxford 
Street and other homely and familiar matters’ To her 

* February 5, 1842. Dtekensjan, 1926, p 271 
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fellow guest she showed obvious signs of having been bom 
and bred her husband s social supenor 

On leaving Boston Dickens and his wife went to Worcester 
for a week-end, to stay with Geor^ Bancroft 1 sister, who 
was married to the Go\emor of Massacfausetti. They then 
proceeded to Hartford, where they held formal levees each 
morning and shook hands with at least two hundred people a 
day Later In thdr tour the numbers mcreased to six and 
seven hundred. The presence of Kate, Charles used to say, 
afforded him some protecdon at these impromptu gatherings. 
*If I had not a lady with me I should be obliged to leave the 
country But for her they would never leave me alone day 
or m^t. 

One of the Amcncan muses of the moment, Mrs. Sigour 
ney, was among those who called on him at Hai^ord- 
Always on the alert for literary lions, she brought with her a 
poem written In honour of *Bor which she declaimed. The 
opemog quatnun strudt a genial note. 

Wdcotnel o er the ocean blue, 

Wdcome to the youthful West, 

Ardent beam and tpixio true 
Greet thee as a favoured guest. 

A contrast with Mrs. Sigourney were the carmen of Hart 
ford, who gave Dickens great pleasure by presenting them 
selves in their blue overaUs to bid him welcome. It appeared 
&om thdr spokesman s speech that they had all read his books 
and all perfectly understood them. This was the sort of 
compliment diat made Dickens very much happier than did 
verses like those of Mrs. Sigourney A boy of twelve who 
was watching him on this occasion was struck by his pecu 
liar waistcoat. It was of a very vivid colour and from 
its pockets dangled a very prodigious watch-cham As 
D icken s lau^ied, he tossed the chain up and down m his 
hands and then, as be got more cxdted, twiddled it round his 
fingers. 
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At the Hartford banquet that evening chairman William 
Hammersley, following Mrs Sigourney’s example, broke into 
verse 

I’ll sing you a new-made song, 

But from no ag6d pate, 

Of a fine young Enghsh gentleman 
Whose mind is his estate 

Nothing really ever came amiss to Dickens in the way of 
formal homage, and when he got up to address his fellow 
guests It seemed as if he had quietly accepted the uplift cue 
tendered lum by all speakers Of the home-hke quahty of 
his reception he said 

t have faith and I wish to diffuse faith in tlie existence — 
yes, of beautiful things even in those conditions of society 
winch are so degenerate, degraded, and forlorn . . I take 
It tliat we . . . hold our sympathies, hopes, and energies in 
trust for die Many not die Few. That we cannot hold in 
too strong a light of disgust and contempt all meanness, 
falsehood, cruelty and oppression Above all that nothing 
is high because it is in a high place and nothing is low 
because it is in a low one [Loud applause] This is the 
lesson taught hy the great Book of Nature. 

So far so good, but he spoiled the effect of these meritorious 
sentiments on those present by beggmg leave to whisper the 
words — ^international cop 3 nright. 

I use them m no sordid sense . . I would rather my 
cluldren coming after me trudged in the mud and knew by 
the general feehng that their father was beloved and of 
some use than I woidd have them nde in their carnages and 
know by their banker’s books he was nch But I do not 
see why one should be obliged to malce the choice. . . A 
copynght law would have saved Scott great suffenng 

The faces along the banqueting - table registered dis- 
approval, but Dickens was not gomg to spare his auditors 
As he wrote home, ‘My blood so boiled as I thought of the 
monstrous injustice that I felt as if I were twelve feet high 
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when I tlini3t it down tbar throats * No one of the speakers 
■who foUotved him mentioned the odious theme. It was as If 
the words he had spoken had never been uttered at alL 
The public and die press did not follow the example of the- 
dinner guests. Anonymous letters reached him, newspaper 
reporters batt er ed him as no gentleman, but a mercenarv 
scoundrel In a vigorously administered snubbing the- 
Harford Timu said 

It happens that -we ■want no advice on this subject and it 
■will be better for hir D If he refrains from introducing 
the eul^ect hereafter, but It is not pleasant to pursue the- 
subject fiinher at this time. 

There is something peculiarly afeonting to Kn^lsh people- 
in not bang allowed to express opmlons finely We do not 
object to disagreement, even to contradiction so long as it 
IS expressed in argument and not In condemnatory silence- 
and press abuse. Dickens ■was now subjected to the same- 
mordi^ang experience as Harriet Maitmean, who had been 
taken up with ■warm enthusiasm and then dropped like a stone- 
•when ha opinions ■were found to be unacccpt^lc to the iurr 
pendants of America. She only had to say once that she 
considered slavery inconsistent ■with the law of God to be- 
condemned and cul After reedving universal homage and 
enjoying great personal popularity It ■^’as humiliating in the 
extreme to be treated duis, and it caused her to revise the 
over favourable estimates made in the earlier part of her tour- 
With Dickens it "was a Utde different, for he put his foor 
wrong almost at tbe start and felt obliged to ■withdraw from 
the part be had at first seen himself playing m every great dty 
of the Umon. Indeed be -was so upset by the effect of 
second copyn^t speech that he had a mind to abandon hls- 
tcnir altogether As this im^t have been difficult to ex 
plain, he adopted an alternative course of action, that of ■with- 
drawing mto his shell and refusing to be booked for any 
public occasion. In the role of private person he at least 
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could hold pnvate opinions Sadly did he write to Macready, 
‘This IS not the Republic I came to sec. Tins is not the 
Republic of my imagination ’ 

New Haven was tlie scene of die ne\t reception and there a 
milde instead of a levee took place at the Tontine Hotel It 
was midnight before Mr. and Mrs Dickens could escape to 
their room, and even tlien tliey were serenaded till dawn by 
clioristers from tlie College Hardly had they stepped aboard 
the New York packet ne\t morning than they vcrc again 
mobbed Kate, whose face w^as dreadfully sw'ollen, longed 
more tlian ever for the privacy of home and saw' w'lth dismay 
what unfair advantage w'as being taken by soin'enir-huntcrs 
pressing up against Charles Some ‘tw'cnty or thirty people 
were screwing small dabs of fur out of die back of die cosdy 
great-coat’ bought by her husband in Regent Street just 
before they left London Would diey also snip pieces from 
her dress^ Was it possible that they might both arrive at 
their destination in tatters^ 

Their friend David Colden had begged diem to take no 
steps about getting introductions to people in New York, 
he himself would see to it diat they were ‘brought out’ 
properly and not siibjected to persecution When they got 
to die Carlton Hotel on Broadway, diey found diat a com- 
mittee of influential residents had booked accommodation for 
them and had arranged that they should attend a great ball 
at the Park Theatre on the following night, Valennne night. 
This they were told was to be a gala affair wnth dirce diousand 
guests in ‘full dress’ and a stage transformed into ‘a large 
magmficent chamber of carved and gilded oak with deep 
goduck windows and lofty fretted ceiling’ — an English 
baromal hall, in short, ‘beyond desenpuon grand’ Mr. and 
Mrs Dickens were conducted to the central box whence a 
ramp led to the stage There they were introduced to the 
Mayor of New York and had to parade round tlie enormous 
ballroom to the tune of ‘See the conquenng hero comes’. 
Dickens wore a black suit with a gay vest and Mrs Dickens 
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a u-hlle-figured Insh tabmet mmmed xinih mazarine blue 
flo^*crs to match her c>“es A UTcaih, also of maianne blue, 
cros^med her fair ringlets and a pearl necllace adorned her 
neck. Both 'UTre carcfull) scrudtdsed as the} danced in the 
opening coullon. The paragnplUsts said that Mrs. Dickens 
though smartly dressed vr2i not smart in manner she spoke 
hide and seemed resigned to her posiuon as ttife of a lion. 
As for the lion, he ^"as bnght-ej-cd, intelligent looking brisk 
In manner, liv^el) in talk, somewhat of a dand) unih nnp and 
things m fine array , and women were particular!) interested 
in the Hon t mane- The hair seemed to u-av'c naturall) at the 
parting, but were the corkscrew curls also natural or mere!) 
soap-locks fixed with a lotion^ No matter hou closel) 
they leered, no female could dedde Had the) but seen 
Count d Orxay s sketch, made just before Dickens left 
England, its straight and ragged locks would ha\T convinced 
them that the much admired curls had been induced 

P r e ssm en reported Out at Park Theatre Boz looked 
thunderstruck, and wondered whether lie was used to such 
soaet) He may ha\c felt half dazed with fever and 
sore throat onywa) he spent the four da)-! following the ball 
In bed. It was at this rather depressing moment Out Wash 
ington Irving called at the Carlton Hotel and persuaded the 
sick lion and hii mate to come and take refuge wiOi him at 
Suruiyside, a gabled, creeper-clad villa on the I ludsoiu This 
lovely interlude of understanding was remarked on b) 
Professor Felton, another guest, who spoke of the mutual 
cordtaliiy displa)*cd by both authors. 

Irving realised, as few Aroencans did, the importance of 
the copynght question, for he had suffered under it himself 
when ms books were published in London. Indifferent to 
popnlanty, since he was on Oic point of leaving America for 
the embassy at Madrid, he seized the opportunity presented 
by a public dmner at the Gty Hotel * New York, to give the 
toast of Charles Dickens, the Nation s guest, coupled with 
' Febmuy iMi. 
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International Copyright’ ‘It is but fair’, lie observed 
humorously, ‘diat tliose who have laurels for ilicir brov-s 
should be permitted to brov/se on dieir laurels.’ 

In responding to this toast Dickens spoke of liis great 
admiration for Washington Irving, vho had, after reading 
The Old Curiosity Shop, VTittcn him ‘a letter so generous, so 
affecnonate, and so manly as to stnke a sympadietic chord at 
once’ 

I answered him and he answered me and so wc kept 
shalving autobiographically as if no ocean rolled bctu'cen 
us . Washington Irving’ Why, gentlemen, I don’t go 
upstairs to bed two mghts out ol the seven . . . "Without 
t^ng Washington Inung under my arm and when I 
don’t talce him I take his own brother, Oliver Goldsmith. 
Washington Irvung, Knickerbocker, GcolTrcy Crayon. 
Why, where can you go tliat they' have not been there 
before^ 

Other speakers followed, one of whom, Cornelius Matthews, 
mquired by what casuistry does that which is property in one 
latitude cease to be property when transferred witlun tlie 
hmits of another^ ‘I offer’, he said, ‘an international copy- 
nght as the only honest turnpike betv een the readers of tv o 
great nations ’ 

The New York Tribune supported Dickens nobly in an 
ad\-ance editonal 

We have heard rumours tliat Mr. Dickens has ventured 
to allude in his rephes to complimentary addresses to the 
gross injustice and spoliauon to which he and foreign 
authors are exposed in this country from the absence of an 
International Copynght. We trust he will not be deterred 
from speaking the frank round truth Who shall protest 
against robbery if those who are robbed may not^ Here 
is a man who wntes for a living Do we look well offenng 
him toasts, comphraents and other syllabub while we refuse 
him naked lustice^ . . He has a wife and four children 
whom his death may possibly leave destitute while pub- 
lishers, grown nch by his wntings, roll by in their carnages. 
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It was not till fifty years afer this article was wntten* that a 
law regulating International copyright came into operation. 

From this time on Dickens seems to have lost something of 
his rest for erpenence and something of his native tmoyancj 
of temperament. The vata that had bewitched him in Boston 
of d inner s and balls at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton and I believe everywhere had fiided Findmg he could 
do nothmg in New York without being mobbed, be some- 
times took refuge m a church, but when he did so neighhour 
ing pews filled up with staring faces. In trains, m the street 
and at parties be found himself smothered and exhausted. 
To escape febrile droimstance he declined in advance all 
public entcrtainnients and told Putnam to make no future 
arrangements of any kind, anywhere. Shocked, melancholy 
and no longer floating on an ocean of approval, he began to 
fear that the heaviest blow ever dealt to liberty will be dealt 
by this country , and by liberty he meant not only liberty of 
thought but liberty of action. 

Each one of us forms a mental concept of America and goes 
there expecting to find this concept operative. Eroeigmg 
from the toils of a social system b^vily wei^ied down bj 
overhead charges, it was at first a deb^t to Dickens, as it bss 
been to many others, to find himself m a classless land m 
which every man had ac ce ss to the same education and could 
grow to the hd^t for which his energy and mtelligence 
fitted him. The absence of servile standards and social 
barriers, the fluidity of society and Its interchangeability of 
parts at the first bhish appeared to Dickens to be a realisa- 
tion of equaifty, but even equality he found had its snags. 
Equality to some extent must be a matter of the flat lion 
— ind where the flat iron makes Itself felt most acutely on the 
few IS m the pressing out of Ideas and freedom of opinion. 

He had been warned that he would find much to dislike in 
the United States. Fanny Trollope had told him about the 
tobacco-chewing and the spitdng Indulged In by American 
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men of that date He believed he had discounted tliese 
things in advance, but as he cowered ‘in tlie shabby omni- 
buses called railway-cars’ he could not help shuddenng at tlie 
flashes of saliva that streamed past the windows Odious to 
him, too, was the charcoal heating of the trams, and as for 
the anthracite, burnt in tlie ‘beastly furnaces’ of hotels and 
institutions, it made him faint and gave him a headache 
‘morning, noon and night’. His spirits sank so low that he 
could see no fun in anything 

Though depression and a general sense of disillusionment 
had caused him to decline advance invitations from Phil- 
adelphia, and even to stay perdu in New York for tliree days 
after he was supposed to have left for the Quaker stronghold, 
the Public Ledger of that city got even with him as soon as 
they heard of his amval by announcing that Mr Dickens 
would be gratified to shake hands with lus fnends between 
die hours of lo 30 a M and ii 30 a M at the United States 
Hotel on Chesmut Street As soon as he stepped into the 
lobby of the hotel, Mr Dickens was requested by the landlord 
to name the hour for receiving ‘a committee’ next mormng 
The committee, to the author’s horror, turned out to be a 
mob' For two hours poor, angry Mr Dickens toiled away 
in a large room shaking hands wadi everyone, for the landlord 
had informed him that his refusal to do so would cause a not 
George Putnam who thought the whole business a cruel im- 
position, stood at his side while introductions were effected, 
many of them prefixed by the words ‘one of the most re- 
markable men in our country’. ‘Good God, Mr Putnam,’ 
he said, ‘they are all so!’ This scene is vividly described in 
Martm Chqglewit 

There were calmer and pleasanter moments in which he 
was entertained pnvately by Carey the bookseller, who was 
mamed to a sister of his artist fnend, Charles Leslie Then 
the editor of Graham’s Magarpne^ Edgar Allan Poe, three 
years older than the Enghsh author, left his article on Bamahy 
Budge and his Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque at the hotel 
where Mr Dickens was staying On calhng for an interview 
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he v.'is recaved by a nnall, dapper figure m a dressing-gown 
with purple fodngs At first the Aroencan poet, a 8 lo^‘cnlJ 
fellow himself, did not feel too much at case with the foppish 
young man who was dedccd out with cra\'at pins and d^ns 
preparatory to slipping on a frock-coat for the street. They 
talked of International copj-nght and of contemporary 
writers. Poe was anxious to ^t his stones pubhshed In 
England and this Dickens promised to inquire about, a 
promise he fulfilled by going to Moxon and other publishers 
on hh return- In the following No\-cmber he wrote to Poe, 
The} Im-e one artd all declined the \'enrure Dickens did 
not appear to ha\*e realised that Fall of the House of Usher 

had dready appeared anonymoinlj in Benders MtseeUan^ 
under Ain^orthi editorship E\Tn if he had read it and 
known the name of the author, the morbidity of the thone 
would not at this time ha^ predisposed him m Poc f favour, 
though later in his life he might ha\e greatly admired him. 
The interview between the two authors at the Philadelphia 
hotel piwed sterile and closed coldly Nather seems to 
have liked the other raudu 

Dickens had brought with him from London a letter 
to Lucrctia Mott, the Quaker anti-slavciy advncatc. She 
wrote** 

Another bon has just amved in the aty — Charles 
Dickens. Our children have a strong desire to see him. 
L too have liked the benevolent tendency of his w-ntings, 
though I ha\ c read very little m them. I did not expea to 
seek an interview or invite him hoc, as he was not quite of 
our sort. But Just now there was left at our door nls and 
his wifes card with a kind letter from our dear friend 
E. J Reed, of London, Introdudnc them and expressmg 
a strong desire that we would ramce thdr acquaintance. 
There is not a woman in London whose draft I would more 
gladly honour So now we shall call on them and our 
daughters are In high glee. 

At Baltimore the travellers tried to evade notice by sticking 
* Sea Ofa ob o itt CT Lturmzy Hattry ^ 
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to the train, but people pressed against die windows and 
peered at them. Very little fuss was made of Dickens in 
Washington though he was warmly v/elcomed m private, and 
after paymg his respects to Piesident Tyler at a levee was 
entertained by him informally at die White House. Tyler 
•expressed surprise that ‘Boz’, the famous, should look so 
young. Dickens says he would like to have returned the 
compliment, but diat the poor fellow looked ‘so jaded’ diat it 
•stuck m his throat ‘like Macbeth’s Amen’ It gave him a 
homely feeling to see diat die President had a tnck of curling 
his legs under him ‘just like Talfourd’. Admitted to the 
floor of House and Senate as a disunguished visitor, he 
listened to the speaking, which on die whole struck him as 
less good than in England The men seemed to him more 
remarkable dian their orations But dien in Amenca die 
focus of interest is the man rather dian his office or the 
measure for which he stands J. Q. Adams, Henry Clay, 
Calhoun and Quincy were among those he most admired. 
Daniel Webster, on the other hand, struck him as thoroughly 
unreal — ‘a sublime caricature of Lord Burleigh feigning 
abstraction in the dreadful pressure of affairs of state’. Henry 
Clay he liked immensely, J. Q. Adams reminded him of Sam 
Rogers, and Charles Sumner, who had been mucli in Europe, 
he found most sympathetic In his dispatcli-case he had 
brought from New York copies of a petition on mtemational 
copynght signed by Washington Irving and odier Amencan 
authors One copy he presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and die odier, placed in Clay’s keeping, was 
destined for the Senate 

From Washington Dickens and his party visited Rich- 
mond and Harrisburg, both seats of State Legislatures. At 
the Virgiman capital he was ‘informally’ entertained at a petit 
souper where he hobnobbed with nmety of die commission 
merchants and tobaccomsts of the aty at the Exchange Hotel. 
They were friendly and assured him that, though they had 
htde time for reading themselves, their wives and daughters 
liked his books One man beamingly told him how much 
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he har^ enjoyed his Laxt I^ayt of Pomptcu The chairman of 
the supper party Mr Ritchie, owner of die Richmond En 
^lartr, praised Mr Dickens m stilted fashion for having 
sou^ die violet in its lowly bed so as to give its perfume 
to the light of day , adding that thar guest of honour had 
seized upon humble points in the human landscape and had 
lighted tViwn up with the fire of his genhis It was true that 
no Washington Irving or William Bryant had appeared m 
their midst , the forte of the Old Dominion was rather to be 
found m the masculine produedons of her statesmen — her 
Washington, her Jefferson, her Madison, men who had never 
indulged in tma^iative wctfca, in the charms of romance or 
m the mere beauties of literatore With phrases like these 
did the business men of Richmond, while honouring the 
success and large sales of Mr Dickens s novels, pay lip service 
to the pen-driving profession. 

Writing to Lady Holland, Dickens tsyt that the will have 
heard of the public progress imposed on him, he can t bear 
It, and has rchised everything but an mvitanon to dine at St 
Louis, quite next door — aooo miles away He has spoken 
much of her with Washington Irving and then continuca 
We bold a levee for all comers. The Queen and Prince 
Albert can hardly be more ded, for ours is a perpetual 
Drawingroom. Our Crown too is not a Golden one exc^t 
m opimon. We have been to Richmond and were going 
on to C har lesto n , but the sight of slavery mined us back. 
E v ery wh ere they found themselves a week behind Lord 
Morpeth * 

At the Pennsylvanian capital, Hamsburg, *Boz was 
acd aimed by both Houses. His spints rose unaccountably 
once again be felt himself to be the Inimitable , once again he 
was delisted that members of the legislature should pay bim 
the compliment of following Wm back to hia hotcL Mixed 
wifli this feeling was a cert^ impatience at the insufferably 
apish character of the legislatiires that honoured him and the 
men who paid him compliments, he called it a feeling of bile 

Miidi u, xt4a. 
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Next came a canal voyage to Pittsburg, tlicn a voj'age 
down-river to Cincinnati, tlie city in which gallant Airs 
Trollope had dwelt so long and vhich she had dcscnbcd m 
such detail Here Mr. and Mrs Dickens were badly mobbed. 
By dinner-time they were in a fainung condition. A Cin- 
cinnati lady after stanng at Mrs Dickens dcscnbcd her as ‘a 
large woman’ widi a good deal of colour and a good face. 
As no one m die aty had seen die engraving from Maclisc’s 
portrait, no one had any idea in advance how \cry young 
Mr Dickens was going to look or hov very smart his clothes 
and his jewelry were going to be. Porter, die Kentucky 
giant, called his appearance ‘flash, like one of our river 
gamblers’ It was all very well to call Cincinnati a beautiful 
aty, but meeting its inhabitants was not a beautiful experience, 
and the poor visitor’s face acquired an expression of sadness 
from ‘the constant and unmitigated boring’ he endured A 
letter wntten from Cincinnati makes Kate out to be a sort of 
Tilly Slowboy 

As we made our way on foot over the broken pavement, 
Anne measured her length on die ground, but didn’t hurt 
herself I say nothing of Kate’s tumbles — but you re- 
collect her propensity^ She falls into, or out of, e\ery 
coach or boat we enter, scrapes die skin off her legs, bnngs 
great sores and swellings on her feet, chips large fragments 
out of her ankle-bones, and makes herself blue vith 
bruises She really has, however, since we got over the 
first trial of being among circumstances so new and 
fatiguing, made a most admirable traveller in every respect. 
She has never screamed . never given way to despond- 
ency or fatigue . . has always accommodated herself well 
. . has pleased me very much and proved herself perfectly 
game ^ 

Somehow Dickens did not go down so well in the west and 
south as in New England. The people of St Louis, for 
instance, were frankly cntical The papers objected to his 
hair. It did not curl suffiaendy, to his dress, it somewhat 

' 43^7 I N L. 
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too foppish and, contrasted with the black suits worn by the 
gentry of St Lotus, a htde vulgar 

Of course Dickens made a point of visiting Cairo , the 
concession In which he Is said to have invested some of his 
first earnings. It lay at the jonction of the Mississippi and 
Ohio and is described as ^Eden In Martm Ouc^^lewu It was 
a dismal swamp vannted in England as a mine of Golden 
Hope and speculated in on the feith of monstrous representa 
cons to many people s ruin 

Before thty left for Canada die travellers went with David 
Colden to stay with the Tlcknon at Lebanon Springs, 
TIcknor did hh best to introduce Dickens to the Quaker 
Settlement The Quakers would have none of him. It 
grieved TIcknor to find diat they were so insensible to 
Dickens a widespread raadt and so Utde respecters of persons 
as to refuse to show btm any of thdr m ys te ries or manage 
ments touching men or beasts The Wuum Star,' a 
Lebanon paper commenting on Mr Dickens s visit, stated 
that he had been travelUng veryquiedy In the West, and that 
it was gratified to observe the total absence of all that parade 
and sycophancy which characterised his reception in intern 
dries , addmg with that sclf-consaousnets which at the time 
was characteristic of American Journalism, It will give us a 
better opinion of ourselves even if Mr Dickens should not 
think the better of us for it 

They looked forward to having a rest in Canada, a rest 
from jolting stages, corduroy roads, tobacco-chewing, spit 
ting, uncouth manners, and all the other disadvantages that 
seemed to be inherent in pioneer company Ears alert to 
catch the thunder of Niagara, Dickens woik^ himself up mto 
an extreme state of tension as they got near the frontier, and 
when not only the thunder was audible, but hi^ douds of 
spray visible, he leapt firem the c a rr ia ge and ran down to the 
water s edge to get ferried without further delay op to the 
Falls. What transports of Joy they both enjoy^ at seeing 
< AptQ ao, it^a. 
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an English sentinel' Wet through by spray, Charles joined 
Kate at the hotel faang the Falls on Ae Canadian side As 
soon as he had changed into dr>' clothes Dickens hurried his 
wife off to the Horseshoe Falls and helped her clamber down 
to the basin, for in those days there seems to have been 
no staging behind the curtain of water How green, how 
marvellous it all was ' it quite took their breath away. Rather 
inexplicably it made Charles think of Mary. 

What would I give if the dear girl whose ashes he in 
Kensal Green had lived to come so far along with us — but 
she has been here many times, I doubt not, since her sweet 
face faded from my earthly sight 

They spent a whole week, to thdir ‘unspeakable dehght, 
without company’. They had the Falls to themselves,, 
rambled about m old clothes, ‘played cribbage o’ mghts’ and 
did just as they pleased Dickens in high spmts quoted the 
words of Mr Brass to express his contentment, ‘A still small 
voice IS a-singmg comic songs within us and all is happmess 
and peace’. Documents reached him at Niagara concermng 
international copynght. ‘Organised by Forster, the Greater 
Wnters of England have flung their gauntlets down on top of 
mine’, he said, and at once posted their manifesto to the editor 
of the Evening Post m Boston and, as he did so, all the old 
indignation once again boiled up within him It was homble 
to think that scoundrelly booksellers should grow nch from 
pubhshing books the authors of which did not reap one 
farthing Equally horrible was it that blackguardly news- 
papers, ‘not fit for a water-closet mat’, should be free to print 
the work of great wnters side by side with obscemties 
It was at the invitation of the Coldstream Guards, tendered 
by Lord Mulgrave, that the Dickenses went from Niagara tO’ 
Montreal to play in gamson theatncals With delight 
Charles took over the duties of stage manager and started 
dnllmg the actors m the manner of Macready The pieces 
chosen were A Roland for an Oliver^ A Good Night's Rest and 
Deaf as a Post Owing to the shortage of young ladies, Kate 
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bad to take a part and Ker husband said she played devilish 
•well They stayed at Rasco i Hotel and were very kindly 
treated by their military hosts, -who put carriages and boat* 
at their disposal. On the night of the performance, the band 
of the a.3rd Regrment played In the foyer Dickens was one 
of the four gendemen carrying hf^ted candles deputtd to 
meet the Governor-General, Sir Charles Bagot, on hh arrival 
The Commander m Cbji^^ Sir Rlriiard Jackson, also attended 
the opening performance whldi was smctly by invitation 
One other performance -was given to prevent heart burnings 
in a heart burning town Among the officers actmg were 
Lord Mulgrave, the Hon. Paul Methuen, Captain Willoughby 
and Ciptam Granville- 

Most Ertgluh travellers coming from the United State* 
rehqwed with satisfacdon Into the enrtanely English aimo- 
sphm of Eastern Canada. Dickens alone among E n g lis h 
vdsltors expressed himself appalled by the Toryism of 
Toronto 

During his travels Dickens had become the owner of a 
white Havannah spaniel, the gift of Mitchell, tbe Amencan 
comediaiL Flr«t named Mr Timber Doodle, a name 
changed later to Mr Stritde Tlmbery, this hole dog Uved to 
be very old and accompanied the femlly m all it* migrations, 
bduding visits to Italy and Switzerland- The society of 
^Timber and the dlspl^ of Madlse s group-portrait of the 
Dickens riiildren nuude hotel rooms less chillmg and im 
personal- Nat ‘'^llis, who had not seen Dickens since his 
Fumival Inn days, had specially interested when they 
met again to see what the dtuldren looked like. In vain did 
Wilha beg Mrs. Dickens to give h?m tbe portrait-group as a 
souvenir Tmaginel she ■wrote to Maclise, the impudence 
and audacity of such a request! One of Mr Putnam s jobs, 
on arriving at any place they w ere to spend the night in, was 
to open the rather big box containing the picture (i 5 inches In 
diameter) and set it up on a aide-table, after which cer emony 
Dickens •would take up his accordion arid play Tlome, sweet 
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Home’ Nine >cars later, v'hcn the number of children liad 
been doubled, Charles Diehens urote to \Ir. Putnam 

The picture of the four v e had when in Anicriai innt^s 
in our dining-room at home. It is in a gay round frame- 
now and has these many \cars forgotten tile sliding of th_ 
box you used to take off before \ou set it up on a side table 
at eacli of die four and uieni} thousand inns wc staved in 
I wonder whether you recollect the inn at Hartford v here 
die levee would not go avaj — or at Nev li tven ■' here thev 
kicked the staircase to express their impatience — or at 
Columbus v.hcrc they came arm in arm at midnight — or 
at St Louis ashcrc wc had a ball— or at Pittsburg, or at 
Philadelphia vherc a little hatter vith black uhis^ers did 
the honours I feel as if I should Id c to see all those places 
again * 

Distance of time had blurred the sharpncvs of the onginal 
impressions and invested them vith a mildly humorous 
effulgence Not till Dicl-cns, tvent} \cars later, re-crossed 
the Atlantic to expose himself to the immense fatigues and 
excitements of a reading tour was he reminded that constitu- 
tionally he w'as no Amcncan 

* 33: II N L 


Chapter 12 
HOME AGAIN 

It reoi koftu. And ticugi Aonu u a nofW, a mrd, u ua 
/tron^ one tovnger tAan mapeian cttr ipoAc^ or sptm 
ann'treJ to, m stnnprt cof^axion, auRi^ DICXXKI 

B y the end of June Mr and Mi*. Dickens ^•erc back m 
London. Both of them had been home-sick for months 
and the satisfaction of scttltf^ dot^■n into thdr ovrn comfort 
able groove made them giou stith happiness. Hou v.x 
enjoy our home and ever^Thlng connected srith iti piped 
Quries to an Anvcrican fnend. It v.'as good Indeed to be in 
one 8 av.’n study again, good to arrange one s books, paper, 
pens, and spedally good, after bleak experiences in hotel 
nxmxs, to resume friendly contact udth the inanimate furnish- 
ings of priNite life. 

Against the return of thdr parents the four children had 
been fetdted from Garence Terrace by their unde Fredendc 
and had been tudted ap In bed at Dc\tm5hJre Terrace. We 
qulddy had them up, said thdr father, biile Charley was so 
exdtcd that he fell into convulsions. Except for this mishap 
the meeting went off raetriiy Kate was all smiles os she 
cooed to the baby and Charl^ as soon as he could disengage 
hirasdf from the dinging arms of the little ran across into 

Regent s Park to see Maercady, who had had charge of the 
whole family for six months. He found his friend sitting in 
a dark room by an open window looking out at the trees. 
Never, never could Charles thank his dear Macready enough, 
the children were 'heartily well and ddlghted beyond ah 
means to see thdr parents. Tlien followed an eager talk 
about America- 

Among the fomfly faces greeting the arrival of the travellers 
was that of Kate « sister, Utde Georgina Hogarth, who had 
been In dose touch with the children during thdr temporary 
orphanhood, Georgina could tell Kate about her diuiings, 
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recount the changes that had taken place during her absence, 
and tlie details of growth and behaviour preaous to modiers 
the world over It was plain tliat ‘aunt Georgy’ had v on the 
love of tlie infant quartet, and it seemed only natural and 
convenient tliat she should continue her ministrations and 
make her home with Charles and Kate Perhaps it flitted 
through Kate’s slow mind tliat her presence might put an 
end to all the dreams and tlie talk about Mary to which she 
had listened so pauently tlicse five years past Georgina was 
tlie same age as Mar}' had been when she became an inmate of 
Doughty Street, and was sufficiently like Mary in appearance 
to be mistakable for her at a short distance What now began 
to happen might have been predicted by anyone outside the 
home circle Always thinking of Mary as as much part of 
himself as ‘tlie beating of my heart’, Charles after a few v'ceks 
began to ‘see tlie spirit of Mar}' shining out in Georgina’, and 
to find old times coming back ‘so tliat the past can hardly be 
separated from the present’. This new emotional sublima- 
tion was to prove a source of vague contentment to Dickens 
and, after Georgina had matured to womanhood, a source of 
subconsaous irritation to her plaad sister For die time 
being, however, no family could have appeared more com- 
pletely happy and pleased each widi the other 

Invitations readied Dickens by ever}' post Lord Lans- 
downe was early in the field with a dinner of welcome at 
which Moore, Rogers and Luttrell were fellow guests, and 
Forster assembled a party at Greenwich at which the Inimit- 
able made a come-back and expanded like an anemone in a 
sun-warmed pool Witli good companions like Talfourd, 
Machse, Barham, Stanfield, Cruikshank, Monckton Milnes, 
Hood and Procter, he could throw discretion to the winds 
and give vent to his pent-up feelings about Amenca The 
comfort of associating with men who could not possibly 
misunderstand him and whom he could not possibly offend 
was in Itself bhss; indeed to be with such people was to have 
the self-respect that had been so aggravatingly frayed by 
transatlantic treatment and criticism, completely restored. 
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With Lady Holland, too, he spent an evening soon after his 
amvah He found that she had fined up some of the lower 
rooiris at Holland House In which to gi\T dinners as of yore 
But there was not much ‘yore about it, for into the first floor 
rooms, the scene of all her brilliant entertaining, she never 
entered I had a strange sense, wntes Dickens, of their 
being dark and \‘acant overhead. In spite of Sidney Smith 
being in greater force than ever. It was a ghost luunied 
evening, and as he watched the gout> hobble of the Canon 
of St. Paul s, and the sad ex p r e s si on of his hostess when not 
actually talking, he asked himself who w-onld or could take 
the place of these rare persoruliucs when they too stepped into 
the shadow Life w'as a sad business, perhaps the saddest 
dream that was ever dreamed 

One evening Tom Beard was pressed to come to Devorv* 
shire Terrace and cat breast of veruson at half past five sharp 
m order to listen to the first chapter of Amencen Notu bdng 
read aloud by Forster Dickens was pining for literary 
encouragement. The tour had been a great strain be only 
realised what a strain as he rapidly reviv^ hb experiences m 
a travel book for autumn publlcarion. The wdeome he had 
received In London and the company he was keeping made it 
extremely hard to buckle to work and espcoall) to concen 
tiate on Amcnca. Someone must tell him that the book was 
worth p erseven ng with, otherwise he could not manage to 
put go^ work into it, the truth bang that the fubjcct made 
Httk or no demand on the creative power that all the while 
was bubbling up within him and demanding Its pro]^ outlet. 
To his intimates he said, *I fed my power now more than ever 
I did, I have a gr ea t er confidence In mysdf than ever I had 
He gave the impression In conversation of bdng bored to 
death with the United States, and to cross-examlncis of his 
opinions would say, *1 went there expecting great er things 
than I found 

In his first days in London be composed a letter to the 
Athenaeum^ reporting on hb efforts to secure international 
Job 7 
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copynght. He had interested certain transatlanuc authors 
sufficiently to persuade tliem to draw up a pctiuon for sig- 
nature by tlte whole body of American rvnters Among 
these audiors were Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper 
and Prescott, men as well known in England as in tlieir own 
countr}' This petition had been presented by Mr. Clay to 
Congress and by Congress had been referred to a Select 
Committee, but in order to discount any advantage that might 
accrue to autliors therefrom, tlie publishers of Boston had 
hurriedly passed a resolution to tlie effect tliat no change in 
the existing law was needed And they justified tlieir attitude 
by stating tliat if English authors were invested witli any 
control over tlie republication of tlieir oun books, it would 
no longer be possible for Amencan editors to alter and adapt 
them to tlie Amencan taste Dickens w ent on m his letter 
to say tliat Mr Prescott, who could be relied on to behave like 
a gentleman and man of letters, was most indignant o\ cr die 
action of die publishers It was high time, he urged, diat 
English authors made some combined stand As for liim- 
self, he was resolved never to enter into any negotiation widi 
any Amencan publisher for transmission of early proofs and 
was willing to forgo all profit denvable from such a source 
In Amenca he had come across newspaper editors and pro- 
pnetors whose journals were almost entirely made up of die 
republication of popular English works He had even read 
papers descnbing the success of his books which, o\cr die 
page, contained scumlous attacks on himself The situation 
was intolerably unjust He would like to stress die fact that 
so far he had been fighting single-handed, but now looked to 
all writers to rally to his support Miss Julia Pardoe, the 
popular histonan, read the letter in the Athenaeum and at once 
wrote to Dickens to ask how she could protect her own books 
Litde comfort was denvable from the reply 

The existing law allows them [die Amencans] to repnnt 
any English book without any communication whatever 
with the author . My books have all been repnnted on 
these agreeable terms . Sometimes one firm of pirates 
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will pay a tnfie to procure early c^ies and get so much the 
start of the rest as thej can. Directly it is pnnted It is 
common property and may be reprinted a thousand times.* 

The great financial interests bound up with the pirating of 
English books we re tvell able to protect themselves against 
the pen-pncks of even famous ■writers. Firms like Lea and 
Carey of Philadelphia and thar rivals In New \ ork had not, 
at the blddmg of a Fenimore Cooper, abandoned the advan 
tagcs gained by plradng the u-oiia of Scott, Byron, Lagh 
Hunt and Moore. The tsorks of Dickens t^-cre almost as 
good a proposition as the Wat'crlcy Novels there tvas a 
fortune latent m them. 

For an American publisher at this ome the only expense 
connected •unth the acquisition of a new English book svtis 
cmpov.'cnng on agent to dispatch an adv-ance copy by the 
fastest ship available. Partly owing to the fact that no roj'al 
ties had to be paid and partly to the Urge she of the original 
impression, Araencan bcokMlIets could produce books more 
dieaply than English publisher*. In ^gland a Wmerley 
novel was print^ in three volumes for jtt, 6d m Phil 
adelphia it appeared in pvo volumes for 8s. 6d and a fewu’eeks 
later in a cheaper edition for 4s. jtL Scott 1 luji of Napoleon 
■was pnnted in nine volumes in England at 94s. 6d In 
America It ■was published at 20$. It was never assumed by 
American book merdiants that the sale of any -work would go 
on quietly from year to year or even from month to month 
as in England. Demand was stimulaxed by clever ad\’crtise- 
mem and rose with extraordinary suddenness. Every pub- 
lisher worth his salt made a speedy turnover and then scrapped 
remaisdcTf ruthlessly They had 00 mie ze s ta to cotalder 
but thar own. 

Fearful of possible reprisals by English firms, booksellers 
had asked Congre ss for protection against the compendve 
dumping of books printed In England, specifying the Bible as 
a case In point. It -was alleged that between seven and eight 
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hundred thousand Bibles had been imported to the States, and a 
means to keep them out was sought and oddly enough found, 
not in a direct embargo, but in die adoption for all schools and 
places of worship of Noah Webster’s edition of the James I. 
Bible When diis was promulgated as die ordiodox Amcn- 
can version of Holy Scripture all imported Bibles automatic- 
ally became worthless From diis instance and from other 
records of die day we may deduce diat publishing, as practised 
in America, could be as exciting and cut-diroat an enterpnse 
as any diat flounshed in diat prosperous land. Dickens had 
htde idea of what he was up against in attacking die book- 
selhng trade He saw himself as die champion of an un- 
popular crusade on behalf of justice to authors and did not 
realise that the dragon of big business immune from 
missiles slung by a mere scnbbler How unbelievable would 
it have seemed to him diat all die great Victorian novel- 
ists would be in their graves before justice came into her 
ovm 

Dickens’s thoughts were nov' strajnng towards journalism. 
We find him wnting to Lad}'’ Holland’ to say that he hears 
that die Conner^ formerly a Whig and more recent!}' a Tory’ 
evemng nevv'spaper, is to be incorporated in the Globe Had 
he been in England earlier in the year, he would have put 
himself in touch wnth the leaders of ^e Liberal party and made 
proposals to them for saving die paper, ‘nailing die true 
colours to die mast and fighting die battle staunclily and to 
the death’ What does Lady Holland dunk about it^ Would 
she be in favour of an evening paper of the kind^ Could 
she perhaps sound Lords Melbourne and Lansdowme, Mr. 
Stanley and a few more^ Of course he could do this himself 
but ’w'ould rather trust her to find out how the land lies 
With an obvious bid for editorship, he says that he feels 
confident that he could establish an organ that w'ould do good 
service and command immediate attention A few days later^ 
he wmes again to Lady Holland, w'ho has evidendy sounded 
Mr Stanley and perhaps others, telling her that she may be 
^ Julv 8 1842. I July II. 
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nght, but that the Ubenl part> had \tr> seldom erred on tlie 
bold ride, adding, *Thc notion of this ncuipapcr u-as bred 
in me by m) old teaching* Hebegs tosend her a v'olumc of 
Longfellom poms and an eagle fcatlier from Niagara, And 
there the scheme for editing a dail) paper ended until xr\*i\ ed 
a feu- month* later in another form, 

August and September ucrc spent at Broadstair* com 
pitting Amcnccn Nota In Capt^ \farT>'ai Diclcens had a 
companion u-iih uhom he could discuss each chapter as he 
completed II Marrj'at lihcd the boob and xeas full of praise 
for the humorous u-a^ in uhich his friend had treated hts 
subjecL Feu u-ntert concurred in this opinion. Thacxera), 
u-ho did not like Amtnew Kottt^ u-as asVed to resicu the 
book for the E^nhutgh but he refused nj-in'; I cannot 
praise it and I unll not cut it up It b ilkc the uori part of 
s uhat U meant to be eas) and fpnglitly is 
v-ulgarand ilippant the book is at once frivolous and dull 
Audionhlp uiih Its impliat turrender to the judgments of 
others b not b) an> means a uhol)> enjopble profession. 
Diclens never read revieu-s of his ou-n books, saving that 
if he did so it srould gouge all the u-riting heart out of 
him, for, taking diem all In all, irvicu-ers uerc good namral 
sadi^ 

Just as he had finbhed the hotu he learned that he u-as 
bang attacked in the United Snies for a letter allegedly 
unnen to the Chrcnick in u-hidi he had orticised hospiality 
tendered to him u-hlle in Americx Headlines Dickens b a 
Foor, Dlidcens is a liar flared across the column* of the 
New York papers. In an effort to counter this slander he 
wrote a u-cak defensiv-e foreword to hb new book to die effect 
that be had alu-ays been prejudiced in favour of Araenca and 
that to represent him as vicu-ing America u-iih ill nature u-as 
merely to do a very foolish thing To Jonathan Chapman, 
Mayor of Boston, he u-roie more forcibly, explaining the true 
integrity of hb atdtude- 

B ec a u - < I cdalm to Inve been kindly received in America 
by reason of something I had done to amuse Its people and 
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prepossess them in my favour, and not with reference to 
something I was not to do, therefore I write about its 
people and write freely And as I have never been de- 
terred by hopes of approbation or visions of greamess from 
pointing out abuses at home, so no amount of popular 
breath shall blow me from my purpose, if I see fit to point 
out, what in my judgment are abuses abroad, and if my 
being an honest man bnngs down caprice and weather- 
cock fickleness and the falsest kind of insult on my head, 
what matter it to me — or to you — or to any man who is 
worth the name and being nght can look down on the 
crowds and whistle while they hiss * 

Amencan Notes is a dull book and mainly concerned with 
visits to public institutions which are contrasted with their 
counterparts in England For these institutions he expressed 
measured admiration The chanty of die people themselves 
seemed to him better than pnvate chanty he had noted that 
the ‘chanty children’ wore neither badge nor livery and that, 
contrasted with the regimented infants of England, ‘their 
individuahty seemed unimpaired’ Hospitals for the Insane, 
Houses of Reformation, Pnsons, Deaf and Dumb Asylums, 
those terrors of the ordinary tounst, were dealt with sym- 
pathetically, for they were of compelhng mterest to one who 
himself had been an underdog Taking as his text advertise- 
ments from a Washington gazette concermng the sale of 
slaves, he, to conclude with, dehvered a broadside against 
slavery One notes that Dickens’s last transadantic excur- 
sion was to the Academy of West Point, his last vision of 
Amenca that of the Catskills and the Tappan Zee, his last 
thoughts, like his first, of Washington Irving 

He was careful to explain to Mr Tagart, his new Umtarian 
fnend, that when he determined to tell the truth about 
Amenca, he determined also that he would not from that 
time read any Amencan paper, pamphlet or book or review 
in which he had reason to suppose (from the very fact of its 
being sent him) there might be the least allusion to himself 
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I do not mean 10 sa> that h requires a Homan fortimde 
to excrasc dns self-dcnhL But I have beaten by these 
means oerj free and Independent auicn uho has •a-ntien 
to annoy me, and judging from the number of packets I 
return to the Post Onkc unopened, I should taj ihcir rume 
is lepon-' 

On nciiher side of the Atlantic si-as Amfn^n Itotes much 
appreciated b) the general reader Much of it u-as a*riiten 
•mth deference, sunumes urre omitted, opinions siTre xiatcred 
doum, the cop)*nghi ccmt rovcrs i Ignor^ ne\TrtJtcIess four 
brge ediuons sold before the end of the )*car and put a much- 
needed thousand pounds in his pocket, 

Neu*s readied Dickens as he seas Icav'ing Broadstalrs that 
Longfellou s^*as on the point of landing in Engbnd. He at 
once dispatched a note to Do\-er sajing ^ our bed is u-aning 
the door ppcs hospialit)'*, and prrsenil) had the pleasure of 
sitleoming the American poet on his threshold at 
Dcsonshlre Terrace, In a letter to Charles Sumner Long 
fdlot. said, I siTiic thh from Dickens 1 stud\ , the focus from 
siHch so many luminous things ha\‘e radiated The raven 
croaks from the garden and the ceaseless roar of London fiils 
my ears. The visitor spoke much of Dickens s vogue in 
German) and of German poetry Me pv-c his host the 
uinks of Fredlgraih, the transbior of Lady Cbra Vere dc 
Vere and other Tennvioniin poems. He also spoke of 
Herder s transbrions of popubr %*crtc, I lerder u ho regarded 
poetT) as a kind of Proteus among peoples breaking out In 
ballads and songs. Dickens listened to hJi outpourings and 
then pushed Amenean Notes Into his hands. Longfcllou 
read it straight au-ay and said, It b good namred and severe 
The chapter on sbvery struck him as grand 
Longfellou s cb)‘s in London Ti*cre soon filled u4th engage- 
ments. Sam Hogcrs joumejed from Broaditairs to book him 
to break fast on a Tuesday and dine on a Wednesda), and 
Dickens pinned him for several meetings u4ih tvTiten "who 
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included Tennyson, Bro'^ming and Bulwer Lytton One 
morning ‘Boz’ and Tuz’ earned Longfellow off to Rochester, 
where, defymg the prohibition of the janitor, they overleapt 
gates and barriers and explored the castle ruins. A far less 
agreeable excursion was arranged to inspect the worst slums 
of the Borough Maclise, who made a fourth on this occa- 
sion, was so overcome by the odours and the dirt that he 
vomited and had to remain outside in the street while the 
others, stronger-stomached, examined the squalid houses 
After a fortnight of crowded expenences Longfellow started 
for Bristol to catch the steamship Great Western ‘Boz’ and 
‘Fuz’ escorted him to Landor’s house in Bath, where he dmed 
and spent an evemng in brisk discussion They then 
accompamed him to his port of embarkation In a letter to 
Dickens reporting safe arrival he said that as he lay on his 
back he ‘soothed his soul with songs’. ‘In The Slave's 
Dream I have borrowed one or two wild animals from your 
menagene ’ These verses were printed in a thirty-page 
pamphlet soon after his return 

As soon as Longfellow had sailed, Dickens, Machse, 
Forster and Stanfield set out on a Cormsh tour. They hired 
a conveyance m Devonshire, and firom Thackeray we have a 
pen-and-ink sketdi of four top-hatted gentlemen in fiill- 
skirted overcoats tightly wedged into a landau Dunng the 
trip Tmtagel, Land’s End and St. Michael’s Mount were 
visited as well as old churches, caverns by the sea-shore and 
tin rmnes Machse made many sketches, and out of one of 
them, the waterfall at St Wighton’s Keive, near Tmtagel, 
developed an oil painting It was shown at tlie Academy of 
1843 and m the same exhibition was hung Maclise’s portrait 
of Hamson Ainsworth. Dickens hked the original sketch 
of the waterfall, and when Georgina posed as model for the 
Academy picture he determined to acquire it Before it was 
completed he wrote to Tom Beard 

I am very anxious for many reasons to possess a little 
picture which Machse is at this moment painting and I 
know he would either insist on giving it to me or would 
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dying and that having read no bools but those of ‘Bo/’ 
since he had lam ill, he aspired to shake hands v ith iheir 
author ‘before he went’. So to Tottenham Did ens felt 
bound to go, just as a month later he felt bound to attend the 
funeral of tins fellow craftsman But claims or no claims, he 
somehow had to find the seclusion necessary' for work, for his 
publishers. Chapman and Hall, vere pressing him for the date 
of delivery of the first instalment of his new no\el. Once he 
had given an undertaking to hand it in in January 1843, 
regularly diereafter montlily, he had to refuse all in\ lUitions 
Even Miss Coutts had to be notified that her aluay s-tcmpting 
dinners must be declined. A note from her found him 

in agonies of plotting and contnving a new book, in which 
stage of the tremendous process, I am accustomed to v.'alk 
up and dow'n tlic house, smiting my' forehead dejectedly', 
and to be so horribly cross and surly that die boldest fiy 
at my approacli . . . Seriously', unless I were to shut myself 
up obstinately and sullenly m my room for a great many 
days widiout w'rmng a word, I don’t think I should e\er 
make a beginning . die lapse of every new' day only' gives 
me stronger reasons for being persc\ enngly' uncomfortable, 
that out of my gloom and solitude something comical, or 
meant to be, may straightway' grow' up * 

And so Dickens shut himself up in his study' to w'rite, only 
emerging for food and exercise. Just occasionally something 
came along that pneked his cunosity', such as Machse’s new's 
that a young artist called Fndi had done some charming 
sketches of the girls in Barnahy Rudge It appeared, too, 
that he had made genre designs for illustrating Gtl Bias, 
Kenilworth and die Vicar of Wakefield Fired by Maclise’s 
account Dickens seized his pen and wrote - 


My dear Sir, — I shall be very glad if y'ou w ill do me the 
favour to paint me two little compamon pictures, one 
a Dolly Varden (w'hom you have so exquisitely done 
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already), the other a Kate NIckleby — Faithfblly yours 
alway*, Charues Dicikns. 

— I take It for granted that the original picture of 
Dolly -with the bracelet is sold. 

Frith, -who was very young at the time, was enchanted to 
receive the letter He and his mother cried over it and they 
read it so often that it was a wonder that anything was left 
of it. He got to work at once tnaking a picture of DoHy 
Varden tripping dirough the woods and looking back saucily 
at her lover For Kate NIckleby he fixed on a scene at 
Madame MantaHni s, with Kate figuring as a seamstress, the 
point being at the moment when her thoughts wander from 
her work, as she sits sewing a ball-dress spread upon her 
knees Directly the pictures were finished Fnth invited 
Dickens to come and Inspect them. A day for this visit was 
fixed and the armt awaited In very trembling expectation 
the arrival of the man he regarded as superhuman. A knock 
sounded on the studio door and there on the step Firth saw a 
pale young fellow with long hair surmounted by a tall white 
beaver His right hand was extended in a frankly cordial 
way and in his left be clasped a formidable suck. Die 
portrait sketches were on the easel and the artist waited m an 
agony of mind for the verdict. Charles Dickens sat down 
and looked at them closely and then a few mmutes later said. 
All I can say is that they arc exactly what I want. Fm very 
much obllg^ to you for paintmg icm. Before leaving he 
asked Fnth whether he would be at home on the following 
Sunday afternoon as he would like to bring his wife and his 
aster in law to see how well the work had been earned out 
Sunday came and It found Fnth at die open door of his studio 
when a smart cumde driven by Dickens dashed up *1 was 
not accustomed to cumcles, be says advely in his diary the 
bnght steel bar m front gave the turn-out a very striking 
appearance. A groom Jumped to the head of the spanking 
Ira^ when the two-wheeled carriage halted and the ladles 
floated into the studio and gushed over the pictures, which 
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were entirely to their taste That Charles and what he called 
his ‘brace of petticoats’ made an attractive tno we can see 
from Machse’s sketch done at this time, which shows three 
profiles one behind the other giving the effect of a set of 
triplets With all the air of a grand seigneur ‘Boz’ bestowed 
on Fnth the sum of forty pounds and thanking the artist took 
his deparure in the same flounshing style in which he had 
arnved Fnth, aged twenty- three, wondered ratlier vust- 
fiilly whether he, when he had reached the age of thirty, would 
be as successful as his patron, but it was to be twelve years 
before he caught the public eye with ‘Ramsgate Sands’ and 
twenty before ‘The Railway Station’ had to be gated from the 
pressure of enraptured crowds at the Royal Academy He 
lived long enough to see his portraits of Kate Nickleby and 
Dolly Varden sold at Chnstie’s, after Dickens’s death, for 
thirteen hundred gumeas 

Pncked out of concentrating on his book by Lord London- 
derry’s pamplilet, A Letter to Lord Ashley (attacking the Mines 
and Collienes Bill), Dickens hurnedly reviewed it in an 
anonymous letter addressed to the assistant editor of the 
Morning Chronicle^ Charles Mackay ^ Lord Londonderry 
fiercely resented any interference with labour conditions as he 
was opemng up new colhenes and constructing a harbour at 
Seaham He was indignant that the ‘disgusting pictonal 
woodcuts’ accompanying the Report of the Commissioners 
should have found their way into the boudoirs of refined and 
delicate ladies who were weak-minded enough to sympathise 
with these ‘victims of industry’ Adopting a gawkily satincal 
tone, Dickens rejoiced that the noble Marquis has chosen to 
express his views in pamphlet form, partly because he wntes 
very badly and partly because he has laid lumself open to 
cntiasm He was particularly incensed by the noble Lord’s 
attitude to Dr Southwood Smith, the most high-minded of 
commissioners Measures like the Mmes and Collieries Bill 
cost a world of trouble to bnng to birth, they must not be 
strangled by the Herods of the peerage ^ That Lord London- 
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deny should take occasion to remind the ptibhc that not all 
men are bom to read and write carried within it hit con- 
demnation Dickens did not add that when he himself had 
read the Report, he had broken down and sobbed 

Except for occasional interruptions Dickens now worked 
steadily His new novel was named for the grandfather of 
the hero and its cumbrous title was 

The Life and Adventures of Martin ChuedewiLHis 
Relativ e^ F riends and Enemies. Comprising all his w ills 
and his Wa^ with an Historical Record of AX^t he Did 
and What ne Dldn t; showing, moreover Who Inhented 
the Family Pla^ Who came In for the Silver Spoons and 
Who for the Wooden Ladles. The Whole forming a 
Complete Key to die House of CbuzxIewiL Edited by 
^Boz With niustrarions by Phiz 

It was published la twenty monthly numbers with forty 
illustrations in all, and was dedicated to Miss Coutts with the 
true and earnest regard of the author There are many well 
known characters in this book, among them Mr PeckmiE, as 
great in his way as Tartuff^ and Mra. Gamp, one of the moat 
popular figures ever created by a novclist- 

The figure of Mrs. Gamp first came to Dickens when he 
was lodging m a sequester^ farm house at Finchley where 
he *buned hfanselT for a whole summer month to get awav 
from mterruptions. From the moment he mtroduced his 
readers to Mrs. Gamp s little room over the bird frnder’s 
shop m Hotbom the monthly sales rose. When he had got 
a firm hold of his story, Dickens moved the family to York 
shire for die rest of the summer months and in the leafy 
lanes round Castle Howard Mrs. Gamp blossomed as a 
huraonst Dickens, who exulted in his creation, asked 
Forster what he thought of the woman and then wrote to 
Profissor Felton a.^king the same thing and adding 

Heavcnl such g reen woods as I was rambling among, 
down in Yorkshire when I was getting that done last July 
For daya and days we never taw tbe sky but throuf^ gre en 
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boughs, and all day long I cantered over such soft moss and 
turf dial die Horses’ feet scarcely made a sound upon it. 
We have some friends m diat part of the countr}^ who are 
die )olhest of die jolly, keeping a big old country house 
widi an ale-cellar somcdiing larger than a reasonable 
church * 

One would have thought after seeing the tepid reception 
accorded to American Notes that Dickens would have left 
Amenca and its inhabitants alone But this was not die case: 
he selected certain figures to t^^iify some American character- 
istics just as he had selected certain figures to typify some 
English charactenstics Mrs Jellyby, Mr Pecksniff, Mr. 
Bumble have dieir pendants in Mrs Hominy, Elijah Pogram 
and Jefferson Bnck, though die American figures do not nval 
the English figures in vitality and stature. The author 
allowed Martin and Mark great licence in conversation diey 
said all the things he had felt and could not at the nme express 
about the bad manners, ignorance and conceit of die Anien- 
cans he had knocked up against in hotels, nver-boats and 
trams Scoffing at the levee imposed on strangers, Dickens 
said no single word in palliation of die attacks he made In 
fact he made die ordinary' Yankee appear a quite odious 
creature 

It probably was not die character drawing that offended 
transatlantic taste so much as die obvious senousness of the 
charge against Amenca made by the stranger who talks with 
Martin in the dining-room at Mrs Pav/kins’s boarding house 
in New York 

‘I beheve [says die stranger] that no satinst could breadie 
this air. If another Juvenal or Swift could nse up among 
us to-morrow, he would be hunted down If you have 
any knowledge of our literature and can give me the name 
of any man, Amencan bom and bred, who has anatomised 
our follies as a people and not as diis or that party, and who 
has escaped the foulest and most bmtal slander, die most 
inveterate hatred and intolerant pursuit, it will be a strange 
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name in my ears. In some cases I could name to you, 
•where a native •writer has ventured on die most harmless 
and good natured illustranons of our vices or defects, it 
has been found necessary to annoimce that m a second 
edidon the passage has been expunged, or altered, or 
explained aw-ay, or patched Into pnnse. 

In a gratuitously offensive mood Dickens chooses to dose 
a chapter with observadons of his own on Tom Moore, •whose 
reflections at Washmgton forty year* earlier had been ex 
pressed m the lines 

Bank without ripeness, quickened without sun, 

Crude at the suitace, rott en at the core. 

Sydney Smith read Martin Chu^lcunt with great amuse- 
ment and •wrote twice while the •wo r k , was in progress T 
believe you will excuse me for saying how very much pleased 
I am •with the first number of your new worL Pecksniff 
and hh daughters and Pinch are admirable— quite first rate 
painring such OS uo One but yourself can execute, and again, 
Excellentl nothing can be beoer You must setde u -wiih the 
Americans as you can, I have only to certify to the humour 
and power of description, * 

How little Dickens understood Amenca may be gauged by 
the great surpnie he evinced when told that Martin Chtc^Uvnt 
had been destroyed on the stage In New York, having been 
cast (to the great delight of the audience) into the witches 
cauldron in a burlesque of Mad>€th No English people of 
that day understood America •we have only to read the books 
of Mrs. Trollope, Miss Martincau and Captain Marryat to 
fibd this out To them the manners and customs of the 
Americans seemed either ■very humorous, very provincial or 
very provoking Carlyle summed up the feeling generated 
In America by Martin Ckiqx.Uwu •whm he said it caused all 
Yankee-doodledum to fin -Uko one universal soda water 
bottle Somewhat flustered by die commotion he ■was 
responsible for, Dickens -wrote to Forster 
t Jtmttiy tad Joly 
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Martin has made them all star! stnnnr; rriMnt^ mad across 
the water . Don't %cm think the time has come ... to 
state tliat such public entertainments as I receistd in the 
States were either accepted before I v ent out, or in the first 
week after my arrival there and that as soon as I bef'an to 
have any acquaintance vith the country, I set mv face 
against any public recognition \ hateser but that v Inch 
was forced upon me to the destruction of my pence and 
comfort — and made no secret of my real '•entiments * 

It "was too late for explanations Dickens had to stand b\ 
what he had written and learn b) c' perienee hov foolish it w as 
to hold a nauon up to ndiculc 

It was Macready’s turn now to go to the United Statens and 
before his departure a farewell dinner v as gi\ en to him at the 
Star and Garter, R.ichmond Marry'at, Did ens, Stanfield, 
Forster, Barham, Maclise, Landseer and si\ others v ere 
present Dickens, wlio had ever}' intention of going to 
Liverpool and bringing Mrs Macrcady home after her hus- 
band had sailed, proposed from die chair the only toast. He 
spoke so movingly diat Macrcady broke dov n in tears 
Forster had just told die actor that he had written a \er}' 
strong letter to Dickens endeasounng to dissuade him from 
accompanying him to Liverpool, and Mariy'at that evening 
took occasion to w'am Dickens that Macread} would siifTer 
from his attention — the Nicklcby dedication Vwis damaging 
enough. Dickens, acung upon his fnends’ advice, wrote to 
Macready 

I have lately had grav'c doubts of the propriety of my 
seeing you on board the steamer It w'lll be crow ded w idi 
Americans at diis time of die year and believ'c me the\ are 
not the people you suppose them to be So strongly hav'c 
I felt that my accompanying you on board w ould be, after 
the last Chxc^lewit^ fatal to your success and certain to bring 
down on you every species of insult and outrage, that I hav e 
all along determined widiin myself to remain in die hotel 
and charge the landlord to keep my being dtere a secret 

' John Forster, Zj/e \o] i p 308 
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But tins morning I have heard from Marryat to whom 
StanSeld had disced to mention our Liverpool design, 
and be *o emphatically and urgently rmplorcs me for your 
sake not even to go to Liverpool, that I instantly rcnoimced 
the dehght of being among the last to say God Bless youl 
for when a man, who know* the country, confirms me in 
my fears, I am os morally certain of th^ foundation In 
truth and freedom from cxagRcratJon as I am that I live. 

If you but knew one-hundredth part of the malignity, 
the monstrous fidsehood, the bcastw attacks, even upon 
Catharine which were published all over America, even 
while 1 was there on my mere confe«lon that the country 
had di sa ppointed me, confessions wrung from me in 
pnvate sodetv before I had wTritten a wo r d upon the people, 
you would miesnon all this as little as I do Soon after 
yon receive mis I hope to come across to Clarence Terrace 
to tiuke you by the Wid 

In a private talk wdth Macrcady Dickens begged him ne% er to 
champion him when he hears him abused never even to 
admit the friendship b e t 'c . 'e en them, never to contradict, 
never to take offence, and then added, T wish I conld un 
dedicate J/tcJ^/tfyxinui you come home again I 
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Novelty, pleasant to most people, ts pLcnharL (>el pt^tful 
to me aiAiM i uia rN*; 

T he working bad ground of Clnrics Dic^ ens’s life 
tliroughout 1S43 v.as Martin C/nqt^/emt I liough lie 
toiled at tins book from four to six hours a day there arc 
many indications in the correspondence of tins date tint Ins 
mind was opening to nc\s impressions, and that Amcnen had 
in some ways broadened Ins sympathies and changed his 
judgments In Ins leisure time he took more interest than 
heretofore in books, partly because in Ins efforts to entertain 
Longfellow he had come in contact auth poets and prose- 
t\Titers and partly because he v as reading more 'Eliough 
Dickens ne\cr strictly speaking became v. hat we call a literary 
man, he managed to enjoy the work of some of Ins contem- 
poranes, Browming and Tennyson for instance, but one docs 
not find him praising the no\els of Bulv er Lytton or 
Thackerayo As he w'alkcd along die shore at Broadstairs he 
repeated cadences from T/ic Dream of Fair If omen and ex- 
claimed to a fnend, ‘I have been reading Tenny'son again and 
again, wdiat a great creature he is'’ From reading this poem 
there arose in his mind visions of die bottom of the sea, of 
‘queer creatures, half fish and half fungus, looking dowm into 
all manner of coral caves and seaweed conseiw atones and 
stanng in widi their great dull eyes at every open nook’. . . . 
‘Who but Tennyson could conjure up such a close to die 
extraordinary series of pictures^’ 

Squadrons and squares of men m braren plates, 
Scaffolds, sull sheets of water, divers w'oes. 

Ranges of glimmenng \au 1 ts wadi iron gates. 

And hushed seraglios 

As Landor would say, it w^as ‘most W'onderful’ T/ie Dream, 

202 
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TA£ Laify of Shalott and other poems had just been revived 
and republished by an author who bad had all the writing 
heart taken out of him ten j’ears carher by Lo<iiiart m a re- 
view in the Quarterly and was now for the Jirst time being 
recognised as an important poet. When sending a set of his 
own books to Tennyson Dickens wrote 

For the lo\-e I bear jou, as a man whose writings enlist 
my udiolc heart and future hi admiranon of their Truth 
and Beauty, set these books upon your shelves beUeving 
that yon have no more earnest and sincere homage than 
mine. 

Sufficiently oinous about poetry to experiment witli it 
himself, Dickens now wrote a prologue m \'cise for The 
Patnaan e Daughtery a drama in modem dress , by J West 
land Marston due for a production at Drury Lane. He was 
sure that a spirited prologue would g)\“e the play a send-oE 
Get the curtain np uith a dash, he said to Maaready, and 
begin the play uith a sledge liammer blow Macready 
consented to speak the hnes which west to show that the 
present was as worthy as die past to be the theme of tragedy * 

Awake the Present! Shall no scene ditpby 
The tragic passion of the passing day? 

Is It wim man, as with some meaner things. 

That out of death hb single purpose springs? 

Awake the Present I Though the ittel-clsd age 
Find life alone within Its storied page;, 

Iron is worn at heart by many sdlL 

Learn from the lessons, of the present day 
Not light its import and not poor its mien 
Yourselves the actors, and your homes the scene. 

Despite the prologue Marston s first play was a failure. 
He dedded to read his second, Stradunorey aloud m a hall 
before venturing to get It staged. Dickens and Forster went 
to the rehearsal, and Forster told Marston strm^t out that be 

> Prolosoe. Timm December ii 1143. 
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was reading ‘like a parrot, a confounded old parrot’. You 
must let us know,’ he said testily, ‘what character you are 
impersonating.’ Marston tried again, turning his head from 
one side to the other when the characters changed, but he 
mouthed the words in the same dull monotone. When the 
small audience had dnfted away Dickens said, ‘Give me 
the book, I’ll show you how you ought to do it’’ He read 
the act through aloud and automatically impersonated each 
figure to the life. Thus did he, ratlier to his surprise, dis- 
cover himself to be a bom entertainer who, merely by reading 
aloud, could vivify characters of any age 

Another play that Dickens concerned himself with at tins 
time v/as The Blot in the 'Scutcheon^ which he read in manu- 
script. He told Forster that he found it ‘Lovely, true, and 
deeply affecting’, and charged lum with a message to Brown- 
ing to the effect that there was no man living and not many 
dead who could produce such a work. Its heroine of four- 
teen who, by allowmg herself to be seduced by the very man 
proposing formally for her hand, incurs ‘punishment inexor- 
able’, for having sinned against the honour of her house, made 
a strong appeal to him despite the amfiaality of tlie plot He 
was particularly touched by the youth of tlie heroine and by 
the repeated line, ‘I had no mother’, in which she excuses her 
foohsh surrender Nothing interested Dickens more at this 
time than successes honestly won by wnters and painters 
To novices worried by cmel reviews he said 

When I first began to write I suffered intensely from 
reading reviews and I made a solemn compact with myself 
that I would only know them for tlie future from such 
general report as might reach me For five years (1843) I 
have never broken this rule once, I am unquestionably the 
happier for it. 

He was not always quick in recogmsing the work of friends 
For example, when Bulwer Lytton’s Duchesse de la Vallihre 
had been hissed off the stage, the mortified author arranged 
tliat his next drama. The Lady of Lyons^ should be produced 
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inonymcmsly at Drury Lane. Macready of cotirse knew by 
■whom it "was ■written, but Dickens, "who "was at the first night, 
did not, and m an exdttd ruih to congratulate his friend the 
actor manager on the great success of the performance be 
met Bulwer Lytton m a passage and asked him what he 
tbou^t of the play 'Without our friend, replied Bulwer 
Lytton gravely, it might have been a hideous failure.' Be- 
heving him to be jealous Didccns retorted, *You should be 
the first to admo^tdedge a young writer s successl 

Mrs. Cowden Qarke, whom we have already met gushing 
over Dickens s appearance at die Macready dinner four years 
earlier, now was mtroduced to Dickens by Ldgh Hunt at the 
house of Mr Tagart, the Unitarian minister They took to 
each other at once and ■were soon talking and lau^ilng as if 
they were old finenda. They loolted at lUustranons in Punch 
— Mr Punch as Calus Movrus seated among the ruins of 
Carthage, Mr Punch swimming m the sea near a bathing 
machine. The tears ran down Dickens i cheeks and Mis. 
Clarke had the, to her deeply movmg experience of see ing 
those large, dark blue eyes, fringed with magnificent long 
thick laabes, yes — those orbs now swam m limpid, liquid 
sufiu^on It was to Mrs. Clarke a memorable occasion as it 
opened to her die doors of i Devonshire Terrace- 

Owing to the constant companionship of Machsc, Stanfield 
and Landseer, Dickens could not help hearing 'what contem- 
porary painters 'were doing and almost m spite of himself he 
■was obliged to take a lively mterest in art. The Pavilion in 
Buckingham Palace gardens ■was, at this time, being decorated, 
by order of Prmce Albert, •with frescoes by Etty, Stanfield, 
Maclise, Landseer LesHe and Sir William Ross, the minia- 
turist. One morning in September 1843 Macready sum 
moned Rogers, Forster and Dickens to meet him at the 
London Library for the purpose of seeing the fiescoe*. They 
all strolled across the Green Park to the Palace •where they 
found Mrs. Dickens -waiting to accompany diem to the 
Pavflion Her dear Daniel Machse had painted two of the 
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picturcSj n design for Undine nnd n repetition of his Scene 
from Comus’, and there v-as no punter who appealed to her 
so much both as an artist and as a friend 

On several occasions this >car Did ens vns persuaded to 
speak in public, notably at the Printers’ Pension Soacty 
dinner at die London Ta\ern m March 18^13 In toasting the 
Press, ‘that wonderful Archimedes lever v- Inch has mo\ ed the 
world’, lie apostrophised it as ‘the fountain of knov ledge and 
the bulwark of freedom, the founder of free states and their 
prescr\'er'’ an culogium diat hcv ould nc\cr have bestoved on 
the House of Commons 

At the Manchester Athenaeum a feu months later he sat on 
a platform widi Disraeli and Cobden and told Ins audience 
how glad he was that amid all the clank and roar of machinery 
die mind was not altogether forgotten The Athenaeum 
widi Its clicerful rooms, instructive lectures and si\ thousand 
books gave opportunities for blameless enjoyment He 
would not rake up the arguments against its existence or pay 
heed to ‘die wicked axiom’ that ‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing’ That was arrant nonsense, he uould like to carry 
people who drought like diis to certain jails and n'ght refuges 
he knew of and convince diem that ignorance was the prolific 
parent of crime and all misery Refusing an in\ nation from 
Lord Brougham to go on to Cumberland for a \ isit, he sajs he 
cannot possibly spare die nme, eveiy^ minute of which he is 
devoting to die inspection of jails How he longs to be a 
police magistrate so as to get a chance to show all classes the 
vital importance of education* 

In his speecli he confessed that Ins own heart died uithin 
him when he thought of all the immortal creatures condemned 
to tread a path, not of pnmroses, but of jagged flints and rough 
stones cemented together by this most wicked axiom If 
only the dragon ignorance could be chased from every 
hearth, self-respect and hope would reign in every heart’. 
He IS looking down on bright eyes and beaming faces, he will 
not forget the scene, and they, for their part, must remember 
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tliat the more Intelligent and reflective society becomes in the 
mass the more confidently wifl wnteis throw themselves on 
the feelings of the people 

It ■UTW at Mandwster that the idea came to Dickens of 
throwing himself on flie fcdlng of the people in a short 
A Chnttmat CartA The first of his famous Christmas 
moralities, it is possibly the most read of all his works. The 
hero, Ebeneier Scrooge, is the type of the frozen-hearted in all 
lands. This miserly man, whose better nature had withered, 
is visited on three successive ni^ts, by three spiiita, the ghosts 
of Chnsmnts past, present and future. Chrlsmias past fakes 
him back to his childhood, Christmas present to the home of 
his clerk Bob Cratchit, and Christmas future to a deserted 
grave-yard. The Christinas scene at the Ciatchlts , the good 
cheer, the affectionate family atrnosphcrc and above all the 
courage of Tiny Tun, the cripple, appealed to young and old 
When Scrooges health is drunk in the fiftecn*«HlJing$-a 
week household the very pitch of magnaaiimtv is reached and 
Tiny Tim s voice piping God bless us every one is felt by 
the old curmudgeon to be a call to which he must respond. 
Christmas future shows him a corpse lying under a sheet m an 
empty room and then a neglect^ grave headed by a stone 
bearing his own name. Must this really happen to rae^ 
Scrooge asks himseif Is it Impossible to redeem the past? 
As his nature melts witii compassion the spirit trembles and 
dissolves and Scrooge, with heart new bom, learns to become 
the good master, the good friend, the good man 

The story took him only a month to wnte and it was 
brou^t out by Chapman and Hall with four coloured Illus- 
trations by John Lee^ It sold well and its author expected 
to make a good round sum, but to his annoyed surpr^ in- 
stead of the anticipated diousand poimds, his publ^er 
handed him *1 never was so Imocked over in all my 

hfcl he said to a fiiend Lord Jeffrey who was very much 
mterest^ In his earnings wrote, want amazingly to see you 
rich and Independent of all irksome exeruons In a way It 
was Dickens s own fault, for he had insisted that Chapman 
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and Hall should publish A Christmas Carol on ‘commission 
terms’, under which an auilior was charged widi the full cost 
of tile book and received die enure proceeds of die sale, the 
publisher taking no more than a fixed percentage on die total 
amount realised by the sales Tlie result in diis case proved 
so unsatisfactory to the audior that it made him consider 
breaking widi Chapman and Hall 

Another bad knock was the pirating of the story in a 
twopenny weekly. Parky s Illuminated Library^ in which it 
appeared as ‘A Christmas Ghost Story re-onginated from the 
onginal by Charles Dickens, Esq , and analytically condensed 
expressly for this w^ork’. Engaging Talfourd as his counsel, 
Dickens moved for an injunction against Lee and Haddock to 
stop publication The injunction W'as granted by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir J Knight Bruce, and in the application, 
drafted by Talfourd, the words appeared, ‘You use my ideas 
as gipsies do stolen children, disfigure diem and dien make 
diem pass for their own’ To Lady Holland Dickens WTOte 
telling of the pirating of die Carol and how he had been 
plunged into six Chancery suits, it lias put his work back and 
he dare not come and see her till dungs are straightened out. 

I took Serjeant Talfourd out of his own Court to lead my 
Chancery cases Knight Bruce understood die matter so 
perfeedy and appreaates the piracy so w^ell, diat he did not 
require to hear Talfourd at all, which I dunk was a pro- 
digious disappointment to the Serjeant, wdio had made up 
his mmd for a great speecli 

The Vice-Chancellor said the case was one of ‘peculiar 
fiagrancy’. Lee and Haddock moved to dissolve die in- 
jimction and filed an affidavit to die effect that when they 
had abndged and re-onginated The Old Curiosity Shop and 
Bamahy Rudge the plaintiff had not interfered In the Carol 
they contended that they had made great improvements and 
important additions, for example Tiny Tim had been given a 
song of sixty hnes to sing Far from being a colourable 
imitation of die plaintiff’s work, it had been ‘unhinged and 
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put together ngain while incongniides had been tastefully 
remedied Knight Bruce decided the injnncdon thould be 
proceeded with, but when Dickens claimed ^looo da m ages 
the defendants took refuge in bankruptcy, and the rueful 
author had to pay £700 for hi* own costs. Later on when 
urged to proce^ against fresh infringements of copyright he 
refused, saying 

My feeling is that it is better to sufier a great wrong than 
to h^ recourse to the mucdi greater wrong of the Law 
I shall not easily forget the expense, and anxiety and 
horrible injustice of the Carol case, wherein m asserting 
the plainest rig^t on earth I was reall> treated as if I were 
the robber Instead of the robbed. 

Other disagreeable experiences connected with publishing 
occurred in i&43"4* Ocie of them, the meagre sale of the 
serial Mortal CAxq^Uwu, also mvolved him m flnangal diffi 
culties. Monthly publication enabled Chapman and Hall to 
gauge readers reasons to the work in prog r ess, and they 
foui^ that the average sale of die £ist six numbers was less 
than half that of 05 m Twut and NicAolas NiekUhy It so 
happened that Didtens dropped into their office one afternoon 
in June when WilHam Hall was indis cr e e t enough to refer to 
the disappointing sale* of the story And then, as if that were 
not enough, to add that be hop^ it might not be necessary 
to put the penalty ckose into effect and get Dlckcn* to refund 
some of the money they had over-advanced. Dickens flung 
himself out of the office and gomg to Forster said, T am bent 
on paying Chapman end HaD down and when I have done 
that, Mr Hall shall have a piece of my mind 'Publishers 
are hitter bad judges of an author, observed Forster 

It will be remembered that by the agreement come to 
between Chapman and Hall and Dickens in September 1841 
the publishers were paying him £*5° ® month until a new 
novel was produced. Then supposing the author s share in 
die profits on the new book (m this case Martm Oiu^lewtx) 
should not amonnt to the total of the vinous *ums of £^5© 
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paid him montlily during tlic year 1842, there should be a 
repayment to the publishers of die amount of the defiat. 
The repayment clause was to come into force, if necessary, 
after die publication of five numbers of Martin Chuulmnt 
when might be deducted from each subsequent monthly 
payment until dieir earlier investment was repaid 

Though die sales rose with die introducuon of Mrs Gamp, 
diey did not nse sharply enough to prevent Messrs Chapman 
and Hall putdng into operation die clause empov/cring them 
to lower the monthly stipend When the blow fell in Jul} 
Dickens was enraged and poured scorn on the ‘scaly-headed 
vultures’, saying he could have nodiing further to do with 
such monsters of shabbiness ‘I am rubbed in the tenderest 
part of my eye-lids with bay salt . . and a v, rong kind of fire 
is burning in my head, I don’t diink I can wnte ’ lie V'as m 
a fever to find another publisher John Forster temponsed 
and advised him to do nodiing final about breaking widi 
Chapman and Hall, at any rate until he had been away to 
Broadstairs and had diought die mailer over in all its bearings 
This counsel may not have been cnurely disinterested for 
John Forster v.as literary adviser to Chapman and Hall and 
intended to remain so 

The more Dickens cogitated the more irritated he became 
He already had debts to pay off and vas incurnng more all 
the time Devonshire Terrace widi its staff of servants, its 
entertainments, its carriage and horses, its rent, its rates, to say 
nothing of four children to educate and anodier baby on die 
way, and on top of all this die unceasing demands for cash 
from Alphington, where his parents were also running up 
debts, made life almost unbearable Drastic economies must 
be planned and means of earning more money discovered 
Though It imght be unwise to break with Chapman and Hall 
before Martin Chiqj^ewit was completed, Forster really must 
sound odier firms, it was always possible diat Bradbury and 
Evans the pnnters might care to act as publishers Forster 
temponsed once more and persuaded his fnend to talk things 
over in detail with Tom Mitton and anyway to wait till 
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Quistmas was past before makmg any change. It might 
thm be sensible to let Devonshire Terrace and go abroad to 
econoimae. 

Putting his personal troubles on one side, Piemens at 
Christmas 1S43 organised a party at Clarence Terrace, the 
home of his friend Macready Macready, as tve know, was 
touring America and the ol^ect of the entertainment was to 
give Mrs. Macready and the children as jolly a Christmas as 
possible. By one of the guests, Mr*. Carlyle, it was called 
the most remarkable party that I ever was at in London 
Dickens, who had bem practising legerdemain for week s, 
a display of conjuring with Forster for accomplice. All 
in a minute a plum pudding was cooked over a file in Stan- 
field 8 tall hat and, to the astonishment of children and grown 
ups alike, handkerchief turned into comfits and bran into 
guinea pigs. Hden Fandt, who was there (at the moment 
aedng Juliet), teU* of one of the games — Trovexb* A 

pro v erb was selected and the company by question-asking 
had to guess what it was. The devil Is never so black as be a 
painted was the aaying chosen by Helen Fauan Madise 
chaBenged her for ^ second word which she had to insert 
into her reply She could not think of an answer when 
Dickens cr ep t bdiind her and whispered, ' What did you say 
last ni^t to the Nur^e when she was keeping you in that cruel 
suspense? Helen Fmat jumped up and said angrily to 
Machse, ‘What devil art thou tim thou dost torment me thus?* 
When she tried to thank Dickens afterwards for ha prompt 
ing, be said. Oh, the words must have come mto your head. 
How should I have thon^t of them? 

After a champagne supper crackera we re pulled, toasts 
given and country dances romped through. Everyone, 
induding Thackeray MacHse and Jerdan, capered like 
maenads* Dickens failed to induce Mrs. Carlyle to waltx 
with him, but Fo rster seized her by the waist and whirled her 
roimd the room. For die love of h eav en let me gol she 
Cried. *You are going to my brains against the folding 
door*. Whereupon Forster bellcrved, ‘Your brains? Who 
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cares about brains licrc^’ Tlic tlnnfc\ according to Mrs. 
Carljle, ‘was nsing into somctbing not unlil c tl.c Rape of tlic 
Sabines’, s\hcn suddenly someone shouted, ‘TucUc o’clocl 
and all the guests nished to the clotl -room. 'It %\as just a 
little knot of blackguardi) litenin,' people s\ho felt themselves 
abo\e all nilcs and independent of the uni\ersc*, she added by 
way of commentary. One %\ould Id c to kno . the \crdict of 
die Macready children on die fun provided for them b’ the 
high-spiriicd grov. n-ups. There w ere more )utd ctmgs of the 
same guests at Devonshire Terrace on Tv clfih Night when 
Dickens appeared, all in black, as a magicnn, vith Fonter, 
all m ‘fier}'-rcd’, as another magician Betv cen them they 
produced a stance calculated to send at le ist Tift> people into 
fits’ 

In Februan, Dickens fulfilled an engagement to speak at a 
Mechanics’ Institute soiree in Liverpool When he amved 
at Radley’s Hotel, he found T J lliompson waiting for him 
Togedicr they dined, wined and sat over the fire talking, and 
next morning w'cnt to inspect the lecture theatre m which the 
speccli w'as to be made They ran into Captain Hewett of 
die ‘Bntannia’, wlio carried Charles oIT for a drink to ‘the old 
ship’ whicli lay at the same berth as she had done when thev 
had embarked for America Charles was sorr>’ Kate was not 
there too, it certainly seemed very' strange to be on board 
again He w as glad to think on w hat friendly terms they still 
were widi the captain, they had liad him to stay m London, 
and Kate had taken him to Drury Lane Captain Hewett was 
now invited to the soirdc 

Dickens took the chair at 7 p M and, as he told Ins w ifc 
afterwards, ‘spoke up like a man and distinguished himself 
considerably’ To his delight his clothes had been remarked 
on, he had heard people saynng, ‘\^niat is it^ Is it a waist- 
coat^ No It’s a shirt*’ and so on, and tins he took to be very' 
gratifying and complimentary’’ The clapping of hands and 
stamping of feet had struck him as ‘thunderous and awTul’ 
Expressing high admiration for die avuc spint of Liverpool 
in tackling ignorance and shedding liglit in dark places. 
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Dickens compUraented the founders of the Institute on their 
ii/x» books and tbar roll of 3000 members, soon he be- 
lled to be s^-cUed to 6000. It delighted him to know that 
women and girls were to be given the same chances as men 
and boys. Once again he struck the new classless note *1 
look fo r w ar d from this place as from a tower, to the tone 
when hi^ and low, nch and poor, shall mutually assist, 
improve and educate each other Adding that he Vp-ould 
give to all the means of taking out a patent of nobility, he 
ended his spcedi by quoting lines from a poet tsho uses his 
great gifts for the genoal welfare 

Howe cr it be, It teems to me, 

*Tb only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronet s . 

And simple f^th than Norman blood 

A programme of music formed part of the evtuing s enter 
tainment and in lus role of chairman Didcens, readmg from a 
paper put into his band, said 

I am requested to introduce to you a young lady u-hom 
I have some difficulty and tenderness in announcing — Miss 
"Weller — ^who will play a hmtasla on the planofortc- 

The audience exploded with laughter and, as the performer 
came shyly forward, Dickens looked towards her and saw the 
angel face of a girl standing out alone from the whole arm'd 
His heart bounded In his breast. What could he do to make 
amends for the discomfiture be had caused her? Pulling lihn 
self together he tried to reassure her by whlspcnng in her ear 
that he hoped some day the would change her name and be 
very, very happy Next morning he walked off to ask her to 
bring her fiither to luncheon and, thinking it would be nice to 
write something in her album, made up verses as he v.’cnt 
along. Miss Wcller,unUke moat young ladies of his acquaint 
ance, did not produce an album so be posted her the follow 
Ing lines to explain the joke of the evenmg before 

loot in a book, once, by book and by crook 
Tte whole race (as I thought) of a f^er , 
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Who happily pleas’d the town’s taste, much diseas’d 
And the name of this person was Weller 
I find to my cost that one Weller I lost, 

Cruel Destiny so to arrange it' 

I love her dear name, which has won me some fame. 

But, Great Heaven I how gladly I’d change it 

At luncheon with Thompson as fourth guest, Dickens realised 
that they both had fallen for tlie girl’s cliarm. Surprised by 
the warmtli and suddenness of his own reaction — he had felt 
nothmg like it since Beadnell daj^s — Dickens wrote, ‘Wliat a 
madman I should seem if tlie incredible feeling I have con- 
ceived for that girl should be made plain to anyone Her 
face will be always in my sight . her green fur-trimmed 
dress must be preserved in lavender ’ He watched Thomp- 
son enviously, for though he was an older man and a 
widower, he was ‘irretnevably’ in love As for himself ‘die 
angel’s message in her face’ smote him to the heart Would 
that he could step into Thompson’s shoes ' When Thomp- 
son told him how fathoms deep in love with Chnstiana he 
was, Dickens wrote, ‘ray lips turned white’ . ‘the whole 
current of my blood stopped’, but mastenng lus strange 
emotion he ad\'ised Thompson (who was uncertain whedier 
to propose to so young a girl) not to hesitate, after all he has 
means and is irresistibly impelled towards her It is true that 
he has only known her a few days, but then can he not say to 
himself ‘hours with her are like years of common women’ ^ 
He urges Thompson to win her, marry her, and ‘join us in 
Italy’ ‘Do not crucify yourself lest in so doing you crucify 
her ’ Thompson acts on his adtace and Dickens congratu- 
lates him on his ‘Noble Pnze’ 

Two nights after the Liverpool meeting Dickens spoke at 
a conversazione for the Birmingham Polyteclimc Institution 
The Town Hall was crammed to the roof by some 2000 
persons When he showed himself the whole company rose, 
‘rusding like the leaves of a wood’ Tlie ladies had hung the 
walls with artifiaal flowers and on the front of the great 
galleiy^ facing him was Welcome Boz in letters six feet high. 
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■wHle behind his head immense transparencies were sus- 
pended^ re p re senting several fiuncs in the act of crowning 
several Dicks 

In his speech he welcomed the Polytechnic idea as being 
neither sectarian nor class and as pomethmg m which honest 
men of ah de gr e es and every creed may associate. It was an 
Idea that mi^t even prevent men woriong at marJiines fixim 
degenerating Into machines. The note he sounded was as 
before, all for each and each for all In answer to a vote of 
thanks in which gratitude and admiration for his books was 
included, he said 

So long as I can make you laugh and cry I wilL To 
you, ladies of the Institution, 1 am deeply and especially 
indited. I somanDcs think (and he pomted to the bal- 
cony) diere IS tome small quantity of magic in that very 
short name and that It most con^ in its containing as 
many letters as the three Graces. 

His financial disappointment over A Chwrrm Ccrttl and 
Moftm C/iu^Unnt combined with Forster s unwillingness to 
negotiate with Bradbury and Evans or any other new pub- 
lisher, caused hnu to give Tom Mitton a frei hand to deal with 
his buamesi a&ira, begging his hund espedaliy to &milianse 
himself with ail a gr e em ents, contracts and other doctunenta. 
A tentative apprcwch to Bradbury and Evans revealed that, 
though a Utrie alarmed, they w ere not averse to talnng over 
the pubheation of future works provided Mr Dickens was 
able to come to an arrangement -idth Chapman and Hall that 
did not involve them in trouble- To understand this we 
must bear in mind that Bradbury and Evans was a printing 
■firm, printers indeed to Chapman and HaD and in no sense 
their rivals as publishera. Tcnn Mitton handled the situation 
with competence and matters were settled up before Dickens 
went abroad, rhapman and Hall s balance was paid off and 
the whole question of the itodc-on hand of the books gone 
Into In losing Dickens Chapman and Hall lost their best 
author and the founder of the fortunes of their house, but as 
he walked out, Thackeray walked in with his Iruk Shetekhook 
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Thackeray, who was )ust off to the Middle East, promised 
further sketches which were to appear as Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo Carlyle soon became one of their authors and was 
quickly followed by the Browmngs and Arthur Clough 
John Forster, though he could not control Dickens, certainly 
managed to serve the firm that employed him well 

When the transfer from one publisher to another was 
completed Dickens wrote to Bradbury and Evans to explain 
what he wanted in the way of an advance to enable him to live 
in Italy 

I will begin with the statement of the amount in wluch 
I must desire to become indebted to you The balance 
payable to Chapman and Hall will be The sum I 

shall require for my anticipated expenses will be £,i')00 I 
owe you already 3C500 and against tins entire sum of £,'i')00 
I propose to place to your credit, when die account for the 
subscnption for the completed Martin Chunlewit is ren- 
dered, ;iiC5oo . But in addition to diis sum of ^"^000 
which will dien be left, I may require for anything I Imow, 
in the spring of next year, ^’^00 more . . 

Now for the repayment of advances we must look of 
course to the following heads 

(1) First the new Carol and the new next Chnstmas 
issue of the old one 

(2) The Magazine or Journal and the mutual relations 
we may agree upon respecting it, I would suggest 
that It should be commenced widiin slx months 

(3) The best working of the copynghts in existence * 

Oliver Twist he states is his own unconditionally and it has 
not so far been published in a single volume A Christmas 
Carol is also his own unconditionally In Pichvick his 
interest is one-third of the copynght He can only sell his 
share to Chapman and Hall and they can only sell their share 
to him He has no power to appoint other publishers for this 
work. N icholas Nickleby will become entirely his in Novem- 
ber 1844, that IS in seven months’ time He then will have 
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the right to buy the stock at cost price. As for Master 
Humphry s Clock, 1 e. The Old Ciowuy Shop and Bamaby 
Budge, he owns half the copyright. In American Notes he 
owns three-<juarter» of the copyright and in Martm Chiqjle 
wit three-qaartera of the cop^ght. The Sketches bought 
from Macrone by Chapman and Hall for must remam 
the property of Chapman and Hall uU Marrii 1&45, and then 
if the book has paid for Itself, half the copyri^t must be 
surrendered to him. 

To make a long story short, Bradbury and Evans advanced 
him a lump sum of ^aSoo In return for a fourth share of any 
book he should write during the next eight years. 

Business affidra, especially negotiations with publishers, 
always Irked Did«ns terribly and by the time matters were 
fixed up with Bradbury and Evans be had fiwed and fumed 
himself Into a state of intense irritation which nothing but an 
escape abroad could oerw allay When the final agreement 
was signed and be was put In possessiem of a lump sum of 
money, he heaved a sigh of trilrf at last he was free to let hit 
house and make the economies rallwl for by his debts. 

Having begun to learn Italian and having played with the 
idea of going to Italy, he was thrilled at meeting Mazzliu with 
the Carlyles, Pidems at once became disposed to be the 
friend of the political refugee from Italy On being mid that 
Manini s correspondence was subject to censorship bv order 
of the Home Secret ar y, Sir James Graham, he by way of 
protest took Qune 18^) to writing on the back of his en- 
velopes, ^t Is pamoilaily requested that if Sir James Graham 
should open this, he not trouble hims^ to seal it 
From 1837 on, Marrini had been teaching boy compatriots 
m London and since 1839 had been co r respondent of revolu 
nonary committees in }^ta and Paris. He was subjected to 
the usual police supervision. Both Carlyle and Dickens, 
however, protested against this turpitude , the first in a letter 
to the Timet and the second m a letter to the Home Secretary 
Espionage they hated, it was unenglish, and the idea that the 
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information obtained by tlie censor might be passed on to 
the Neapolitan Government was abhorrent to them both. 
Carlyle championed Mazzini as ‘a man of genius and virtue’, 
‘a rare man worthy to be called a martyr soul’ The matter 
hotly debated in Parhament and Sir James Graham’s 
authonty called in question In the opinion of Lord Denman 
and other peers, the subject was a very grave one. They 
were emphatic that England should not be made tlie police 
office of any foreign state whatever.^ 

For tlie Itahan Relief Committee Dickens offered to draw 
up an appeal, the forerunner of the countless appeals for 
exiles with which two wars have familiansed us ‘The 
English people, distinguished for generosity and love of 
justice among all the nations of the earth’, are urged to wel- 
come to England, die land of die free, the fighters for freedom, 
‘noble spints who because of their protest against bigotry and 
despotism are refugees in an alien land’. Some people 
affected to take no interest in the refugee question ‘And 
what is Mazzini^’ asked Lady Holland (July 1844) ‘A 
revoluGonary man and the head of young Italy,’ was Carlyle’s 
reply. 

Dickens was this year invited to the Royal Academy dinner. 
Mr Brookfield, always a litde sniffy about him, wrote to his 
wife 

Dickens spoke shortly, and well enough, but it had a 
very cut and dned air and was rather pompous and shapely 
m Its construcGon and delivered in a rather sonorous deep 
voice Not a jot of humour in in He looks like Ivhlnes, 
same height and shape, sgU longer hair, but not his de- 
momacal good humour of expression ^ 

Just at this Gme R H Home, author of Orion, pubhshed 
A New Spirit of the Age Twenty years had gone by since 
HazhG’s Spirit of the Age had appeared and a new set of men, 
he asserted, ammated by a new spint, were impressmg them- 
selves on the pubhc mind Home led off with seventy-six 

' Parhamentary Debates, 2nd senes, Hansard, Ixxv 
* Mrs Brookfield and her Circle, jylay 13, 1844 
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page on the most r e pr e se nttd\T of the new men, Charles 
Dickens, md accompanied his essay by so grim a study by 
Margaret Gilhea from doe Madlse portrait as to cause the 
victim to ciclajm, I look Ukc the man m the iron mask! 
■^th some pardcnlarity Home compared Dickens with 
Hogarth and noted that le c^bre Craflcshunk often would 
lUustiate a book without due reference to the original, thereby 
turning credible human beln^ into cancatures, which was 
deplor^le as the deUneation of c har ac ter s was so very much 
the most prominent and valuable portion of Mr Dickens s 
works* His tremendous reputation had been achieved In 
q^t years. Life was bemg lived at high pressure, Mr 
Dickens was manifestly the product of his age, a genuine 
emanation of its aggregate and entire spirit. He was not an 
imitator of anyone but an audior of unexhausted originality 



Chapter 74 

ITALY 


A man who has not hicr tr Italy ts eh ays co^'c.o is of an 
inferiority. ' joM'.son 

P LANS for going alironcl ucrc nou laid to taf c efTcct from 
the concluding number of Martin Chuifawit due to appear 
m Jul} When consulting Lad) Blcssington on the merits of 
foreign localities, Dickens wrote that, having made tip his 
mind ‘to decamp, hag and baagage, for a ivcKcmonih’, he 
purposes establishing liis famil) in some convenient place 
from vv'hich he can ‘make personal ravages on the neigh- 
bounng countr)'’ 

Bodi Lady Blcssington and Count d’Orsa) had adv iscd him 
to go to Italy where living was clicap and die climate good 
They diought ‘he should set up his nest at Pisa’. Later 
advice from Landor recommended Genoa as preferable to 
Pisa and suggested diat an effort should be made to scaire 
Lord Byron’s vulla, Casa Salu77i, at Albaro, the seaside 
suburb of the city Inquiry^ revealed that this house was in a 
ruinous state and diat die ground floor had been converted 
into a ‘diird-rate w'lne-shop’ II Paradiso, die Blcssingtons’ 
house, w'as not available, so Angus Fletcher, who was buying 
marbles at Carrara, was instructed to select another house 
which, if possible, should be at Albaro Mr Kmdheart had 
litde capacity eidier as a sculptor or as an agent and none at 
dnving a bargain, but he found the Villa Bagncrollo and w-as 
empowered to rent it for three mondis, during whicli period 
Dickens counted on him and his marbles being accommodated 
on die garden floor so as ‘to make company’ for the family 
It was only after arrival that Dickens found he could hav'c had 
die Dona Palace, set in beautiful w'oods to die west of the 
aty with grounds running down to die sea, complete widi 
pictures and furniture, all for a year The banker to 
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whom he was accredited had advised Fletcher to take it, but 
Fletcher had been told to rent a house at Albaro, and rent a 
house ai Albaro he did for four ernes its proper Wue, with 
the result that it soon became to Dickens the detestable 
BagneroUo It was an annoying mistake, but Mr Kindheart 
was certainly not a busmess man. 

Before plans wire completed Devonshire Terrace T^’as let 
to a desirable widow , who insisted on moving m at once. 
Owing to her importunity the &mily had to transfer to fur 
nisbed rooms, Wnting to Lady Holland from 9 Osnahurgh 
Terrace,^ Dickens tells her that as he is m the throes of 
he has tt) avoid all dinmg-out and walk for hours 
among streets and fields. The book should be finished by 
the end of this week and be will call on her on Saturday, 
12,30 Pjn, to say good bye. It was at 9 Osnaburgh Terrace 
that Mr and Mriu Charles Dickens gave their fereweU dinner 

THs darner was a great worry to Dickens and he consulted 
F o r ste r as to whether he should drop it, transfer It to the 
Clarendon, or take Kate s advice and git e it at the Star and 
Garter at ^chmond? Could Jt be done, be wondered, for a 
couple of guineas apiece at the Clarendon? In a matter of 
importance I could make up my mind. But in a matter of 
this kmd I bother and bewilder myself and come to no con 
elusion whatever Advise, Advlscl Forster told Charles 
to throw over die party, but Kate cleverly managed to arrange 
that It should take place in the hired house, which pleased 
Charles raudi better The list of guests mcluded Lord 
Nonnanhy, Lord Denman, Sir John Easthope with his wife 
and daughter, Sydney Smith, the Macreadys, Babbage, Lady 
Osborne and dan^ter Dr Southwood Smith, Dr Quin, 
Thomas Chapman and his wife, and of course Forster A 
rather significant list in so f^ as it shows that Dickens had no 
mtendon of quarrelling with those who might be thought to 
have treated btm shabbily Easthope and Chapman, and how 
real was his friendship with his fellow philanthropist and 
novelist, Lord Normanby A few days later Lord Normanby 

June 10 it44. 
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took tlic cliair at tlie Martin Chui^Lwit dinner at Grccnv/icli, 
a feast attended by Turner, Stanfield, Forster and others. 

Before leaving England ‘Bo/’ reopened Ins connection v,ith 
tile Morning Chrontek by ofifcring to supply letters from 
abroad as the fancy took him ’ The pnee he asl ed w as high 
and the new editor, Andrc\ Doyle, v ho had suecceded his 
dear old fnend John Black, declined the offer on the ground 
of expense and c\en seemed to grudge pacing for two articles 
at ten guineas cacli Diclcns v ent off greatly olTcndcd and 
nevci again entered the office of the A/br/u/ig Chronicle 
More dian this, his self-esteem refused to be placated b} any- 
thing less than the setting-up of a paper in opposition to the* 
Chronicle Witli tins end in mow he initiated a conference 
between himself, Forster, Bradbury and Evans, and Paxton 
to discuss the matter and it w'as tentatuek agreed that the 
situation should be explored, particular!) waih reference to 
finance, and tliat action should be taken, if feasible, after 
Dickens’s remrn from the conunent • 

The preparations for transferring a complete family abroad 
were initiated by tlie purchase at the Pantcclinicon, Belgrav c 
Square, of a travelling carnage, priced and bought for 
£45 cash down A hcav)’- v’ehiclc requiring four horses to 
draw It, It could, at best, nev cr have gone at more than so or 
seven miles an hour It was prov ided w ith impenals, leathern 
cellarettes, wells, night lamps, day lamps and receptacles to 
hold luggage of all shapes In Pictures from Italy w e hav c a 
desenpuon of this berime in Pans as it drew out of tlie court- 
yard of tile Hotel Meunce early one summer morning to take 
the dusty road to Marseilles Its team of horses, controlled 
by a postilion witli a long whip, w ore betw'een tliem on their 
collars mnety-six bells whicli jingled shrilly in the ears of tlie 
travellers Occasionally the jmgle w'as intemipted by an 
adjuration to the ‘pigs of horses’ or a loud crack of the whip. 
Charley, aged seven, remembered all his life W'allung up inter- 

* T H S Escott, Masters of Cngltsh Journalism, pp 311-13 (1911) 

^ H R. Fox Bourne, iVeMj/iajPisrj, \ol 11 p 140 
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minable hnk in the lonely Frendi countryiide. When m the 
evening the travelling carnage nunblcs into the couitjaird of 
another hotel its well known courier Is rapturously received 
by the landlord he has warned to expect his party As the 
party snfBy bundles out of the vehicle they are greeted by 
cnes of dchght. The tweet lady! the sister of the sweet bdyl 
The first little boy, how beautiful, the first little girl how 
enchanting I Feeling w a r ms towards the whole family, the 
second little girl Is kissed, the second little boy caressed, but 
■when the sleeping baby, Franas Jeffirey, is revved, applause 
is let loose and the party disappears hito the hotel in a babel 
of enthusiastic approvah 

By the plain of Chalon (sur Sadne), where the irregular lines 
of poplars are silhouetted in the evening light, Dickens Is put 
in mind of combs with broken teeth and some, by his words, 
may be put in mind of Lamardne when he makes Eloise say, 
•Do you sec the disk half sunk bdaind those firs which are like 
the eyelashes of the aky^ Analogy b the magi can $ wand, 
but not all bands can ^eld tu 
At Lyons Box was fasdnated by the cathedral docL It 
reminded him in a way of Master Humphrey s dock, for 
things emerged from its case, not old papers, however, but 
puppets. Littie doors flew open, liule figures staggered ou^ 
■with the hitch in their gait that one assodaics with dockwork 
of the old type. In die centre stood the Virgin Mary, white 
close to her from a small pigeon hole popped out an e\'il 
looking puppet that lunged towards h« and dien flopped 
back, banging his little door after him. Thinking it to be 
symbolic of the victory of good over evil, Dickens murmured 
Akl ha.1 Le DUhlel Tatdoa,Mdeu, said the sacristan, 
1 ange Gabrieli 

Everywhere he went the traveller noted the unscaveng e red 
qualities of the ones. Lyons was drainless and had grafted 
upon It all the miseries of a roamifiicturing town- Always he 
made a point of wandering into catbedrab and always found 
therein divers old women and a kw dogs engaged in con 
tcmplation Catholic ntual struck him a$ both soporific and 
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tawdry and as part of an utterly dead past. Mass in die 
cathedral at Avignon was attended by a few aged crones and a 
baby m arms while a dog ran up and down the aisle There 
was nothing to claim his interest in these junk-like buildings 
and dieir ghosts except the ex-votos, which at least must have 
been offered up by living, overflowing hearts How different 
were the packed Protestant churches of the New World widi 
their attentive, intelligent congregations and dieir well-lit, 
well-polished intenors' 

From Lyons the party travelled by steamer down die 
Rlione, past Valence where Napoleon studied, past Avignon 
with Its papal palace, pnson of Rienzi whose story' Bulwer 
had romanced over and Miss Mitford had dramatised 
Dunng a visit to die offices of the Inquisition, Dickens 
noticed a wall frescoed, as if in irony, with die stoiy' of the 
Good Samaritan This homfied him into buying a guide- 
book from the custodian wherewidi to make himself ac- 
quainted with other aspects of histoiy' m Avignon 

A mght at Aix-en-Provence proved ‘liot, clean and com- 
fortable’, and thence the berime rolled on through clouds of 
dust to Marseilles There it was hoisted aboard a steamer, 
the ‘Mane Antoinette’, and the family, freed from its confine- 
ment, loitered on deck and watched the coast slide by. Nice, 
San Remo, Genoa, die sea journey was all too short 

On the quay at Genoa horses were once again harnessed to 
die vehicle which they dragged to a house among die vine- 
yards at Albaro There m die courtyard of die Villa Bella 
Vista the young family unpacked itself, a little disconsolate, 
for the approaches to die House of the Beautiful View were 
mournful, the lanes leading to it neglected, and the rusty 
entrance gates as they swung back into a shabby Iittie garden 
rank with weeds had creaked ominously in dieir ears Was 
It really possible to settle in such a place, the grown-ups 
wondered silendy. To Dickens’s pnvate eye the building 
looked like a deserted jail, a pink jail Pmk jail' ha ha' that 
was not too bad a name for it 

Inspection revealed ‘a square hall like a cellar’ and ‘a 
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cnwLed marble amlrcase leading to the tala — an enormous 
room with a vaulted root On the walls were pictures, on the 
floor a vast nnmovable sofa and some stiff chair* upholstered 
like the sofa in crimson brocade. It ccrtalniy was not a home 
from home, and one member of the party, at least, thou^t 
with longing of spick and span Devonshire Terrace with it* 
cosy armchairs, pile carpets, neatly draped windows and 
adrnirable la\'atorie». ^^t could the Bdla Vista beds be 
likc^ Kate isked bersel£ How dismaying it was to come so 
far and to have so much to contend ^thl There could be 
no pomt In disparaging the place before the children and the 
servants, they must all see the hdla vuta at once. United by 
a common impulse the whole party began to lean from tlw 
eleven windows of the ptano nohle Fortunately the view 
was eminently praisable. One could see from the grassed* 
over terrace, on to which the windows gave, the sea, other 
viiljis, other gardens, and mountains In the background. 
Near at hand three cows were quietly munching vine-Ieave* 
and Kate heard a voice, it may have been Mr Klndbeart », 
saying that they were yielding plenty of milk. For the rest, 
— liiards, rats, scorpion*, fleas and flies were In occupation of 
the many empty rooms. By di^ they were advised the 
•butters must be shut against the sun and by night the win* 
dows against tbe mosquitoes, by nJ^t too they might be 
troubled by the inging of frogs. Timber , being nearest to 
the floor, fell an Immediate victim to the fleas, had to be 
shavod and was so ashamed of the appearance he then pre* 
•ented that he nearly died of gnef^ or so his master said Bella 
Vista decidedly was not a house after Mrs. Dickens s heart, it 
would be out of the question to spend the winter there ail one 
could hope was that the Hiildrcn would take no pennanent 
harm from camping in this alien environment 

I think that even young Mr Dickens s spirit may have 
quailed at the prospect before him — but be rwninded himself 
that he was the br^winner, that Im had come there on pur 
pose to wnte and must shut himself away from domestic 
worries. It was for Kate to wrestle with callers and trades* 
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men and vermin, he must go on with his Italian and rescue 
his books from the Customs It would never do for the plays 
of Voltaire or Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture to be 
confiscated Having worked diligently at Italian in London 
with one Mariotti, he immediately engaged ‘a little patient 
revolunonary officer, exiled in England dunng many years’ 
to come three times a week to read and speak Italian 'witli him 
He began on I Promessi Sposi. ‘How cliarming and v/hat a 
clever book'’ he observed in a letter to Samuel Rogers In 
between his studies he bounced off to see the sights of the 
city, among them the newly painted, regilded Churcli of tlic 
Annunziata, and standing there before the altar, looking up at 
die three domes, he was turned ‘giddy by the flash and glory' 
of the place’ It seemed to him tliat ‘every sort of splendour 
were the perpetual enactment in these Italian cliurclies 
Gorgeous processions pour from them. There is illumina- 
tion of windows on festal nights ’ For a moment he drought 
the Churcli more alive than it was m France, but this im- 
pression was evanescent Vfliat fun it was to w'atch the 
mamage brokers, queer old women and queer old men, 
operating in out-of-the-way comers of streets. How strange 
to see sedan chairs ‘gilded and otherwise’ plying for lure, but 
then as he was soon to realise diey were not part of a dead past, 
they were a necessity of daily life, for die entrances to many 
palaces were m salite which no wheeled vehicle could reacli 
and ladies were forced to use these means of conveyance. 
All about him in Genoa Dickens saw walls mouldenng, 
frescoes peelmg, a aty crumbling to decay. Its ‘squalid 
mazes’ were packed with ‘filthy people’ and every fourth or 
fifth man he passed was ‘a repulsive-featured religious’. To 
balance these ughnesses there were everywhere deliaous green 
■figs, green lemons, green almonds, and with these ingredients 
added to ‘rare Hollands’ he found that very good punch 
could be contnved He managed with die help of the French 
consul to dive mto local soaety and so was introduced to 
Byron’s fnend, the Marquis di Negn, the owner of a fine 
house and a heavily grottoed garden, who entertained freely. 
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Agreeing with Kate and the rest of his suite that the Bella 
Vota could only be regarded as a suramcr perch he diligently 
sought other accommodation, and found it within the waUs 
of Genoa itself Thus after enduring the pink jail for three 
months, the family transferred to the Palace of the Fishponds, 
the Palag.0 Peschiere, than which no lovelier residence could 
be found m all Italy Dlckcm described it to Forster as 
something larger th^ Whitehall multiplied by four The 
Didcens family took possession of the puxno noinie and a 
Spanish duke lived below them. All Genoa could be seen 
from the terraces and the sweet scents from the garden In 
duced m Bos a dream of happiness. One of the great new 
pleasures he shared with Kate was a box at the opera which 
cost them almost nothing. The opera bouse was so dose 
to the Pesdiiere that they could go and sit there with no more 
trouble than in their own drawing room 
After moving into Genoa they got to know some of the 
foreign residents and widi thdr iotioducnon to the De la 
Rues was tmdated a period of great mental agitation for Kate. 
Charles a interest in hypnotism was undixmnishcd and sudi 
expeiiments as be had nude on his wife and others had given 
him great confidence In his powers. Mr De la Rue was a 
Swiss banker carrying on bikiness in Genoa, who, with his 
English wife (an affiaalonate., excellent little woman, accord^ 
ing to Dicke n s)) hved degantly in a charming apartment at 
the top of the Palazzo Rosso It soon became plain to Kate 
that Mis. De la Rue had taken a marked liking to her Charles 
and was bestowing on him her confidences. From the first 
moment of meeting, Didiens was consdous that some mag 
nedc adxacdcm was drawing them towards cadi other and 
Clearing between them t state of deep sympathy Soon Mrs. 
De la Rue was tdlmg him that, m spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, she, bdng the victim of delusions, was a very 
unhappy woman- She was haunted, it seems, by a phantom 
that spoke to her and a crowd of gory entities which pursued 
her with veiled frees, Charles was moved by her distress 
and ponvinced that he could banish die delusions by means of 
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hypnotism Mr De la Rue, lie was assured, was anxious 
that he should make die experiment And so it came about 
that Kate had to watch a peculiarly intimate relationship 
establishing itself between her husband and diis stranger, a 
relationship necessitating one, if not two, meetings a day 
Kate cogitated over the situation, was it or vas it not love at 
first sight^ or was it what it was alleged to be, the merely 
magnetic attraction that was a prerequisite of treatment of dus 
nature^ Charles was always at Mrs De la Rue’s beck and 
call and kept urging her to have no reticences widi him, 
insisting diat it was dangerous and might invalidate die cure 
if she kept any secret from him For the hundredth time 
Kate wished herself back m Devonshire Terrace, where life 
was plain-sailing and held no disagreeable surprises Of 
course she had been told by Charles diat ‘poor little Mrs De 
la Rue’ had been haunted by spectral forms whose faces she 
could never see, and diat he was sure diat m the end he could 
help her to control and finally to dispel these phantasms 
Listening to such tales with what sympathy she could muster, 
Kate lived on tenterhooks, and things were not made easier 
by the fact that somehow Dickens found himself inhibited 
from writing When he did settle down to compose a short 
story. It v/zs full of spirits and goblins 

It was a disappointment to Diclcens to find Genoa so im- 
possible a place to wnte in, what could be the matter with 
hmi^ was it merely that he felt strange or was it the clanging 
of the innumerable bells that was dnving him mad^ The day 
was to dawn, however, when he suddenly felt inspired by the 
bells and knew he could make diem work for him Down on 
paper went the heading of a short story The Chimes His 
attitude of mind had changed, he welcomed the clangour. 
Let them clash upon me now from all the cliurches and con- 
vents I see nothing but the old London belfry I have set 
them in ’ And thus amid the faded grandeurs of an Italian 
palace he focussed his imagination on a London ticket-porter 
and Ills sufferings ‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio,’ he wrote to 
Forster, ‘I like more and more my action of making in this 
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little book a great blow for the poor Continuing In tlw 
same strain he said, T am in regular ferodous excitement 'v.ith 
7^Cbm«Igetupat7 have a cold bath before breakfan and 
blaze tway wrathful and red hot imtil 3 pjt, or so when 
I usually knock-oflf for the day When working under 
emotional strain his hair \t'cnt lank, his head hot, his face pale, 
his eyes hollow and brimming with tears. T ha\'C had a good 
cry, he wrote, *1 am worn to death I was obliged to lock 
myself m when I finislied it yesterday for my fiice was swollen 
for the time to twice its proper size and was hugely ridiculous. 

Begun on October 10, TTie Chums A GohGn Story was 
finished on November 3, and so much does Dickens dunk of 
It as an achievement that he feels compelled to try and realise 
vividly tile effect on others of what he has acromplished 
He must go to the Cuttris Hotel in the Ptazia, CoNxnt Garden, 
for a few nights and Forater must assemble his friends at his 
house m Lincoln s Inn Fields so tiiat he may try the story out 
on them by reading it aloud T bebeve , be wrote to Mltton, 
T have wntten a tremendous book and knocked the Core/ out 
of the field. 

Leaving Kate, Georgy and the children at ilie Peschicre, 
Dldtens set out by slow stages for London. He crammed a 
lot of fl^tseang into his journey, which took him tluough 
Straddla where he lay at a ^lericd inn then to Piacenza a 
b r own, decayed, old town deserted, solitary grass gr o w n, 
with mined ramparts from thence be posted to Parma noting 
Its bustling streets and. In the Famese palace, its desolate 
crumbling theatre. It depressed him to see the boxes 
sagging, the festoons dangling and blue iky showing through 
gashes in the roof In Parma, too, the neglect of the 
cathedral upset him, the whole building seemed to mourn 
the rotting of the Corre g g i o firscocs m the cupola. The 
melandioly Induced by painted figures fiidlng away on walls 
was, he felt, akin to the melancholy induced by the fading of 
human forms from our bves. Dickens tired his couriers out. 
Up by candlelight and aightswang at lightning s pe e d tiH dark, 
he barely left himself time to jot down any impressions. At 
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Modena, a town of ‘sombre colonnades and bnlliant skies’, he 
pushed through leathern doors mto ‘a croomng High Mass’ 
How strange it was to him to find again as he had found in 
France and in every stagnant Latin town ‘the same heart 
beating witli the same monotonous pulsation, the centre of 
the same torpid, listless system’ At Bologna he came on 
the tracks of ‘Milor Beeron’, dead these twenty years past 
"Milor Beeron had approved of the matting’ in his room, 
‘Milor Beeron never touched milk’ The anaent town 
arcades, the nch churches with their drowsy masses and 
tinkling bells, and the Great Meridian on the pavement at 
San Petromo awakened m Dickens a sadness as of withered 
romance. Life had ebbed from Italy Ferrara struck him 
as more sohtary, more depopulated, more deserted, than any 
oity of the solemn senes Gnm Ferrara, with the grass 
growing m its silent streets — ^Anosto’s house and Tasso’s 
pnson did not redeem for him a place which, from its appear- 
ance, might have been ravaged by pestilence. 

Vemce transported him Vemce the magnificent, stupend- 
ous reahty, utterly beyond the scope of pen or penal, the 
wonder, the sensation of the world, now part of him for ever 
JHe is frantic in his admiration for Tintoretto’s ‘Assembly of 
the Blest’ or Paradise: as for Titian’s ‘Assumption’ it is for 
him the ‘culitunation of beauty’. Always one notices his 
bankruptcy in analogy — in order to haghten his praise of a, 
gallery of pictures he will say ‘Hampton Court is a fool to 
’em’. From Venice he made for Verona and Mantua, then 
Milan, where his wife and sister-in-law met him, bnnging 
with them his correspondence, they all three spent a couple of 
days seeing sights together, then Kate and Georgy returned 
to Genoa and the author went on to sledge over the Simplon 
and so by way of Fnbourg, Strasbourg and Pans to London. 

Forster was surpnsed his fnend should think the journey 
worth while, though he knew better than anyone that Dickens - 
was compelled by inner tension to come and get, if he could, 
a vivid sense of the effect his work had on his fnends — he calls 
it ‘that unspeakable restless something’ which made him feel 
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like a flail balloon — oblaged to go up. Forster oko knev 
that he vas expected to prm’ide the audience, to gi\ c a dmner 
for Dickens and then inquire of him casiall> U’ould he per- 
haps care to read hb new Christmas story aloud to the other 
guests. Impulse lias no prevision and to those 'who do not 
share it always seems to mad, but to exclude it may be to 
stifle vitality and de%Tlopment. In Forster t wdl regulated 
life there was no room for anything so anarchical as im- 
pulse, but be was a good enough friend to Dickens to fill in 
•with demands made upon hrra. After talking things ON-cr in 
London the idea of dinner gave tu'ay before a plan for issuing 
a summons for a special purpose on Monday, December 2 at 
half past six Dickens mode a list of those to be Invited 
Carlyle of course was indispensable, so was his wife, for Act 
judgment •would be invaluable. Maclise must come and per 
haps his sister Stanny and Jerrold he would particularly 
•wish for, and Edwin Landseer, Blanchard, Harness, Fon- 
blanque and Fox must also be thought ot 
In the end no women came, but a company of ten more or 
less disdngvdshed men settled thentselsTS dowm to listen for 
two hours to the Goblin Story The audidon took place in 
Forster s rooms at 38 Lincoln s Inn Fields under the ^emo- 
like celling’ described In jS/Aut //ouft as ornamenting Tulklng- 
hom s chambers. Madhc skeidted the scene drawuig rays 
of h^t over the readers head, and Forster described the 
sketch when alluding to the incident, but added no personal 
impression 

The reader may be assured (with allow'uncc for a touch 
of cancature to ■wiilch I may claim to be considered myself 
as the chief and very marked victim) that In the pave 
attention of Carlyle, the eager interest of Stanfida and 
hladise. the keen look of poor Laman Blanchard, Fox s 
rapt solemnity Jerrold s skyward gaxe, and the tears of 
Harness and Dyce the durocterlsuc points of the scene are 
sufficiently rendered All other recollection of It is lapsed 
and gone but that at least its principal actor was made glad 
and grateful sufficient furdier testimony survives. 
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Barham of The Ingoldsby Legends is not shown in the 
sketch tliough he must have been present, for he gave sucli an 
enthusiastic account of tlie first reading to his fnends tliat a 
repetition had to be arranged for 

In tins informal reading we may sense the germ of all tlie 
public readings of later years Dickens always, like a true 
actor, had tlie desire to see himself mirrored in tlie eyes of his 
audience So invigorated did he feel by appreciation of lus 
performance that he arranged with Forster to act a play as soon 
as he returned home from abroad 

The Chimes^ a little volume, was brought out by Chapman 
and Hall as the Christmas Book of 1844 Lady Blessington 
wept over the story and found herself obliged to defend tlie 
author from ‘the charge of wishing to degrade tlie aristocracy’. 
Brookfield told lus wife^ tliat 'The Chimes was as utter trash 
as was ever trodden under foot’. Twenty tliousand copies of 
the book were sold at once, giving Dickens a profit of ;{^i5oo 
which for the time being satisfied him 

Forster wrote to Dickens, after he left, to express his gnef 
tliat he had had so tempestuous a journey for such bnef 
enjoyment, to which he replied tliat the visit had been one of 
happiness and delight to him 

I would not Pie wrote] recall an inch of tlie way to you 
or from you, if it had been twenty times as long and twenty 
thousand times as wintry It was wortli any travel — 
anything I With the soil of tlie road in tlie very grain of 
my cheeks, I swear I wouldn’t have missed tliat week, tliat 
first night of our meeting, tliat one evemng of the reading 
in your rooms, aye, and the second reading too, for any 
easily stated or conceived consideration ^ 

Macready, who had just returned from Amenca, could only 
attend the first readmg in Lincoln’s Inn Fields as he had to 
rush over to Pans for a bnef Shakespeare season Dickens 
promised to fall on him ‘witli a swoop of love in Paris’. And 
so he did, on his way back to Genoa Macready was plajung 

* March 12, 1845 


^ Life of Dickens, vol 1 p 372 
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Hamletj Macbeth^ Kmg Lear, Othello, Virgtnau by Shendan 
Knowles, and the greatest of^all his parts — JVemer The 
performance of the twelve-day 6«son took place at the Salle 
Ventadour, a building usually devoted to Italian Opera- In 
Pans Dickens plunged headlong into theatncal and literary 
soaety, hobnobbing dafly with Macready s acquaintances, 
Thiophile Gautier, Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo and Alexandre 
Dumas. Dumas gave them a box for his play, Ckruune, and 
they saw a great deal of Rignier of the Thifltre Franjals and 
of Louis Bertin, editor of the Joamal des D&ats, and son of 
Its founder Dickens also made friends with Paul Delaroche, 
court pamter to the decapitated sovereigns Lady Jane Grey, 
Mary ^een of Scots and Charles I m his coffin with Crom 
well raising the lid with Delacroix too, painter of dramatic 
battle-scenes and ahipwrois, he fraternised, while from the 
Dps of Midielet and Qulnet be h eard all the gossip about 
GuIzol Macready made him known to Comte de Vigny, 
author of Cvuj Mart, and to Mr Bowes, whose memory in. 
England is perpetuated in the Bowes Museum, Barnard Ca^e. 
It was a most sttraulatmg erpcilence and crowded with new 
contacts. He found it hard to tear himself away but when 
he did go he went with the determination to return to Paris- 
as soon as an opportunity offisred. To get back to his family 
in time for Chrmmas he had to set out m snow by mailt port* 
for Marseilles. A thaw supervened and the horses Dterally 
*waded to the coast Detained at Marseilles by s tress of 
weather he, after delays impatiently endured, took the steam- 
packet CkarUmagnt, and ran throu^ heavy seas to Genoa, 
where the chimes once more rang sw e et ly in his ears 

to Mrs. Macready to tell of his snowy journey, the 
traveller says 

I was so cold after leaving you and dear Macready In 
Parts that I was taken out of the coach at Marseilles m 
a perfectly torpid state and was at first supposed to be- 
luggage, but porters not bang able to find any direc- 
tions upon me lea to a further examination and wiat news- 
papers call the vital spark was finally dis co vered under a. 

la 
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remote comer of the travelling shawls which you were 
pleased to approbate in tlie H6tel Bnghton After that I 
passed tliree days of waking nightmare at Marseilles . . It 
may have been two, but I crowded into the space tlie 
noisome smells of a patriarchal life After that I was so 
hombly ill on board a steamboat tliat I should have made 
my will if I had had anything to leave, but I had only the 
basin and I couldn’t leave tliat for the moment- That 
suffenng over I rushed into tlie arms of my expectant 
family Their happiness is more easily conceived than 
desenbed. 

Re-umted at tlie Pescliiere, the Dickens family did their 
best to generate the Chnstmas spmt This was made easier 
by the thoughtfulness of Miss Coutts, who had sent her 
godson, Charley, a sugared cake weighing ninety pounds 
No Twelfdi Night confection had ever been seen in Genoa 
before, and when it was sent to the pastrycook’s to have its 
sugar ornaments repaired after its journey, it stood on exhibi- 
tion for customers to wonder at, together with its bon-bons, 
'Crackers and Twelfth Night figures complete Twelfth 
Night festivities over, Mr and Mrs. Dickens quitted Genoa 
for Rome 

Mrs De la Rue, who had missed him ternbly dunng his 
five weeks’ absence, begged him before he started for the 
Eternal City on no account to go alone to Tnmt^ dei Monti, 
for she had been through her first simster adventure diere and 
was sohatous lest Dickens, after treating her, might not 
attract the same evil phantoms to himself. Dunng the long 
dnve southwards Kate realised tliat Charles was worrying 
about his ‘patient’ and wondenng what bad effects separation 
from him might not entail It soon transpired that he was 
giving her absent treatment and concentrating his thoughts 
upon her. What could Kate with her matter-of-fact Scottish 
mind dunk about her husband’s absorption in anodier W'oman 
■except that he must be in love with her^ 

Breakmg dieir journey at Spezzia, they made a detour to 
the marble quames of Carrara to visit Angus Fletcher who 
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had gone there to lodge vith an Englisit marble merchant, 
Mr Waliotu He took them to the local opera-house to liear 
Kormay and on their return to the NValton vilb they vcrc 
serenaded b> a chorus of marbk workers, Pua was the next 
stop the moon was shining on the famous tou*er ulUch 
looked all atkTy In the uncertain liglii Next morning on 
t-isinng the group cfbuildingsof uhich it formed a part, they 
found a gra\*c, rerired place set in a t-crtlani carpet of turT and 
Dickens obscr\Td that monuments dustenng together as if 
shrinking from the ordinary transactions of the loan *ha\'C 
a singularly ^enefahlc and impressive charaacr It Is the 
architectural essence of a nchold dty, wnth all its common life 
and common babiauons pressed out, and filtered auuj 

Of course Dideens dimbed the Leaning Tosirr, and in so 
doing got the sensauon of bemg on a sldp that had heeled 
over the Ndew upwards through the slanted tube struck him 
as most cunoQS. On the walls of the fretted cloisters 
lingered andent frescoes looUng doun on gr ass y graves 
fiUed with soil brought from the Holy Land six centuries 
earlier The impression made by the camj>o tento on hb 
mind -Rus one of solemn, unforgettable loveiincss. 

After vhitiflg Leghorn, made ilhismous b> Sraollcn s 
grave , they returned to Ptsa and hired a rttiurmo and hb four 
horses to dnvc them through Tuscany to Siena. Sjciu with 
Its old palaces dreamy and fantastic seemed like a bit of 
Venice without the water, but Dickens was no whole- 
hearted admirer of beauty In decay because these dues were 
Identified m hb mind with a vague noiioa of a tjTannous past 
and, like theTowTTofLondon, evoked visions of rat Infested 
dungeoils, racks, torture chambers and the headman s tae. 
As Mr and Mrs. Dickens drove over the desobtc, dangerous 
Campagna, they strained their eyes for Rome and when they 
saw the great cupola It put them daappointingiy in mind of 
Loodonl 'There it lay, under a thick doud, wdth innumcr 
•ble towers, and steeples, and rools of houses, rising up into 
the sky, and above them all, one Dorael 

On doset acquslntance Rome Ailed to impress these 
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tourists the shops, tlic people, the equipages v'erc so ordinary, 
no flicker of grandeur was an}w here to be discerned Charles 
wrote unhappily to Forster, ‘It is no more my Rome, de- 
graded and fallen and lying asleep m tlie sun among a heap of 
rums, tlian Lincoln’s Inn Fields is’ 

The measure of what one gets from sightseeing is governed 
by tile amount one brings to sightseeing Dickens brought 
very little The educational and ailtural bad ground 
necessary to die understanding of the past vas almost com- 
pletely lacking and his reactions are sometimes silly and often 
shallow In the paucity of his analogies the paucity of his 
general mental equipment is only too evident 

Perhaps he could not apprehend great monuments m dieir 
majesty or integrity because there v as nothing to link them 
up with human joys and human tears On first submitting 
himself to die overw'helmmg vastness of St Peter’s he missed 
die vox humana. ‘I felt no very strong emotion I have 
been infinitely more affected m many English cathedrals v hen 
the organ has been playing and m many English country 
churches when the congregation have been singing ’ 

They stood there, diis little couple from England, gaping 
up at the Dome and half stunned by the sire of die building, 
till Dickens said, ‘We’ve been here an hour, let us go to die 
Coliseum’ There he found his paralysed imagination begin 
to work again, peopling die tiered scats with faces and die 
arena with a whirl of strife and blood and sand Never could 
he be more ‘moved and overcome by any sight not immedi- 
ately connected widi his own affections and afflictions’. 

Walls and arclies overgrown widi green, comdors open to 
die day, long grass growing in the porches, trees in die ragged 
parapets, birds nesting in chinks and crannies, all diis he saw 
as he climbed to die upper walls and looked dovTi on die 
tnum'phal arches of Constantine, Severus and Titus, on the 
Forum and the Palace of the Caesars, rum, rum, rum all about 
him, here was his Rome at last* In such a mood he v andered 
out along the Appian way, out on to the open Campagna with 
Its broken aqueducts, its broken temples, its broken tombs. 
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sombre and desolate bejond ail expression. Here indeed 
■was the Rome of hts imagination, the at> he had pictured 
■when, as a boy, he had \Tsited the Roman bath in L^don. 

One of the first dlN-cnions indulged in b> die Dickenses 
was to take part in the CartuvaL They hired a carriage, and 
filling it T-ith nosegaji and sugar plums, u-ore their si.ire 
masVs and started toning their flouTre and vollejmg thdr 
confetti. Chaiics giXTS a lively description of the draperies 
and banners on the Corso, of scafibldings turned into glitter 
ing boT. ers, of the battle of the upers si hich he enjoj-ed to die 
utmost, extinguishing other people s lights keeping Ills omi 
burning and jeenng Scrua rooccolol So Uicly is his 
desenpuon that Germans ha\c compared it v.iih Goethes 
account of his experience on a similar ocxasion. 

Presently they decided to Icasre Rome for the rest of Lent 
and to return m time for Holy Week. Georgy u-as due to 
meet them in Naples, coming direct from Genoa by sea and 
bringing Vidth her letten from Enghnd and netfs of the 
familj At Naples Charles cxdtcd himself to fc%*cr pitch 
o%‘er hb miH and, uhen the boat came in from Genoa, 
siitched the unloading of the mailbags through a telescope. 
On having the De la Rue letters put into his hands, he read 
them a\’idly, only to learn how ;d\-erscly his departure had 
affected his poor Utile patient Impetuously he sent an 
express ktter by the return boat urging her husband to bring 
her to Rome for further treatment. Rdlc\ed in mind bj this 
deebion, he set to work to see the sights v.aih a uilk I le and 
his ladies went to Pompeii, Herculaneum, Monte Cassino 
and other places. They made the ascent of Vesuvius (Kate 
and Georgy in litters) and they explored Naples itself verj 
thoroughly To Dickens it was not nearly so beautiful a aty 
as Genoa. When he had tired his ladies out ■with orthodox 
sightseeing, he spent his time investigating laaaroni and slum 
life. The slums he walked through w-ere so sqinUd dial 
those of Saffron Hill seemed genteel by comparison. He 
visited the burial sites or pits covered by flat stones into 
■which uncoffined paupers ■were nightly thro^wn and they made 
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the congested graveyards of London seem almost decent 
Just before Holy Week the sightseers returned to Rome, 
putting up at die Hotel Meloni wlicre Mrs Dickens found 
that die De la Rues had also reser\'cd rooms As soon as 
they amved Dickens began to mesmerise his patient daily 
Her worst moment in the wenty-four hours vas between one 
and two in the morning, as Kate soon had reason to know. 
She and her husband had gone to bed one night as usual, 
expecting to sleep till dawn, when Kate awoke to find Charles, 
with all the candles lit, pacing up and down the room in 
mdescnbable terror He continued pacing up and down till 
he had mastered his emotion and then went back to bed It 
was I A M. A night or two later, at die same hour, Mr De la 
Rue came knocking on their bedroom door in great distress 
and insisted that Charles should nse at once and come and 
treat his poor wife, who had had an extra bad seizure 
Dickens went with him and, in his own words, found Mrs 
De la Rue ‘rolled up into an apparently impossible ball I 
only knew where her head was by following her long hair to 
Its source ’ * Though he had no experience of phenomena 
of the kind, Dickens boldly treated her by means of strokings 
and passes and in fifteen minutes had die satisfaction of seeing 
her relax, unwind herself, and resume her normal posture 
Charles on die whole regretted having been persuaded to 
attend die long ceremonies of Holy Week and counselled 
travellers to visit Rome at any odier moment of die year dian 
this He saw the Pope being ‘earned about like a Guy 
Fawkes’, the Washing of the Feet, and die slow Good Friday 
‘knee-shuffle’ up the Scala Santa, ‘ridiculous and unpleasant in 
Its unmeamng degradation’ For him diat was die keynote 
of It all, the meaninglessness of the Church, and its infamous 
taste in draping architectural features m ‘impertinent fnppery’. 
The Bambino of die Ara Coeli came in for scathing abuse and 
so did the frescoes representing the tortures of martyrs 
Less imtating expenences are recorded of excursions to 
Albano, the Ville d’Este, the ruins of Tusculum, as well 

* 752 ni NL- 
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as strolls thro u ^ the Vatican Galleries and the Barbcnnl 
Palace, 'walks In the Catacombs, and to conclude 'v.ath on 
indulgence in the vice anglais^ a public execution, Dickens 
and De la Rue set out in good tune for the scene of punish 
raent. Anxioia to miss nothing of the spectacle, tlWy got 
places m a kind of wash Itouse looking straight on to the 
seven foot scaffold on the top of rndildi stood the guillotine. 
After noung every detail of the rehgjoos procession with Its 
bUck-draped crudfit, Didums watched the victim closel) 

The joung man kneeled doum below the knife. His 
nedt fiidog into a hole made for the purpose, m a cross- 
plank, •y.'as shut dovni by another plank al^t exactly like 
the pillory Immediately below nim ^.-as a leathern bag 
And mto it hrs head rolW tmtantlj 

The executioner was holding It by the hair and u*alking 
with It round the scaffold, showing it to the people, before 
OTK quite knew that the knife had iallen heavily, and with a 
rattling sound. 

There was a great deal of blood. When ux left the 
window, and wxnt dose up to the soffold, it was very 
dirty A strange appearance was the apparent onnihUa- 
tion of the neck the Wly looked as if tnWc was rwthlng 
left above the shoulder 

After •wntlng this itrictl) ob)ccti\x account of what hb eyes 
had seen, Dickens comment^ sadly iliai no one teemed to 
care, there was no manifestation of dbgust, pity Indignation 
or so rr ow it was nothing but an ugly careless, filthy, sicken 
ing spectacle. 

In Rome Didens saw something of Father Prout (Fnmas 
Nlihony) an old friend whom he provisionally engaged as 
co rr e sp ondent for the Daify News to take effect in the new 
year Father Prout says that they ratified this solemn 
compact at the Mllvian bridge, a spot that had witnessed many 
occurrences more important to mankind , with a handful of 
dgais He pressed them on Dickens •with the assurance they 
had been *blessed by the Pope , though they really had just 
been bou^t at Torionla ■ shop In the Corso *I trust , he 
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■wrote later on, ‘tliat you found their cHicacy in traversing the 

pestilent Campagna ’ 

On all excursions and on some of their more casual sight- 
seeing tile De la Rues now went cveiyuherc with die 
Dickenses, and when diey came to lea\’C Rome tra\cllcd with 
diem m the same carriage. Charles gave his patient treat- 
ment ‘sometimes under olive trees, sometimes m vineyards, 
sometimes in the travelling carnage, sometimes at wayside 
inns dunng die mid-day halt’ By degrees die delusions 
faded and by die time the party got back to Genoa Mrs De la 
Rue was in a better state of health than she had been in for 
years 

Florence was one of the ciues visited by tins strangely 
assorted party There they found Lord and Lady Holland 
at their beautiful villa, Careggi de’ Medici, at the moment 
being frescoed by a shy young Englishman, George Watts, 
who took refuge in a pavilion when visitors appeared Lord 
Holland invited the English colony to meet die great ‘Boz’, 
and in this way Dickens saw jovial Mrs Trollope and her son 
Augustus In fulfilment of a promise to Landor, Dickens 
went to Fiesole and inquired for Landor’s villa From the 
convent wall on die height a peasant girl pointed out ‘La Villa 
Landora’, and Dickens, visiung it, plucked an i\y leaf from 
die wall and posted it to England Before leaving he had 
asked Landor what he should bring him from Italy ‘An ivy 
leaf from Fiesole,’ •was die reply. He also made acquaintance 
with Mrs Landor with whom he had a pleasant conversation 

In Apnl Charles Dickens and his ladies returned to Genoa 
to spend their last two mondis abroad. Mrs Dickens was 
not on speaking terms with die De la Rues, and Dickens, in 
order to explain away a very embarrassing situation, told diem 
that she was subject to nervous breakdo-c^ms, a fiction that he 
employed later on to cover other a-u'kward dilemmas 

Notes on die sights he had seen had now to be sorted 
and wntten up, but somehow Dickens found his imagination 
had stopped working, maybe because he had tned to obser\’’e 
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too many imfjunlUar things. His geiuus, -which m any case 
nourished itself on past expenence and was retrospectii'c in 
luture, was as It u’cre anaesthetised by his oiTrdosc of present 
experience. The kaleidoscope of the changing Italian scene 
had been too much for him and he was to discover from 
cxpenencc that environment of the right kind was quite as 
essential to his genha as freedom from financial worries. It 
became obvious that he could not afford too much novelty, 
or too great and prolonged an effort to assimilate foreign 
matter 

Combining ha letters to Forster with ha own notes, he soon 
had Pictures from Italy m shape. Arrangements for publish 
ing In book form were postponed for the time being as ha 
■wish was to bnng the Pteturts out serially if he could manage 
it Eventually Bradbury and Evans produced them in a neat 
blue-doth volume w’ith lilostiarions by Samuel Palmer The 
last page -^.-as embellahed with a design allowing the gather 
ing in of the grape harvest and the last paragraph, which 
mi^t have been vMtten by a Victorian bishop, ran aa follows 

Let us not rem em ber Italy the less regardfuUy, because, 
In every fragment of her fulen Temples, and evTry none 
of her desert palaces and prisons sbe nelps to inculcate 
the lesson that the -wheel of time is rolling for an end and 
that the world in all great essentials gets belter, gentler, 
more fori>earing and more hopeful os it rolls. 

The author -was quite satisfied -uiih the terms given by Brad 
bnry and Evans they -were certainly treating him better than 
Chapman and Hall had done, especially m the matter of this 
small, occasional book Ptetares from Italy He -was no 
longer worrying about money and uTOtc orders to Mitton 
for the doing up of Devonshire Terrace against his return. 
These orders give one an idea of the manner in which living 
in palatial surroundings had affect e d bis taste. He had been 
taken -with the Italian habit of irmtatlng the graining of wood 
in paint and of ornamenting ceilings. The skirting board of 
the d rawi ng room -was to be painted to look like satln'U'ood, 
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the ceiling was to blush pink, wreatlis of flowers were 4:0 be 
limned round the gas chandeliers and a flock paper of blue 
and gold or purple and gold was to be hung on the walls 
The estimate he received for the redccoration was such ‘a 
staggerer’ that, mstead of carrying out his original intention 
of getting the room done as a surpnse for Kate, he told her of 
his plans and she at once modified them into mere cleamng of 
walls and a repainting of windows and doors. 

By June the party at the Pescliiere was packing up To 
escape the ‘miseries of moving’ Dickens went to stay with the 
De la Rues at the Palazzo Rosso, leaving Kate to wrestle with 
the situation Soon the whole family set out for Brussels, 
where Jerrold, Maclise and Forster v/ere due to meet tliem 
Machse, who had come from Pans, was full of the new French 
pamtings which had enraptured him, and Dickens was full of 
his travels which enabled lum to talk with familianty of the 
Famese Hercules, the Laocoon and the glonous frescoes in 
Vemce It was a very happy reumon and die week diey spent 
together was devoted to intensive sightseeing After a 
year’s absence from London Dickens went back to Devon- 
shire Terrace a far more restless man than he started out He 
was consaous of an inner drabness caused by unidentified 
discontent and felt the need of dramatising his life somehow 
or another The eleven mondis that were to elapse before 
his second flight abroad were months of expenment, but not 
of novel-wnting 
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DAILY NEJYS AND ROSEMONT 

IFhek of us u PI ths world! Wluck of us has kis 
dsstrt! or kayotg u ts statsfUd! v u. thacteilat 

E ver since Tkt Ckimts audlaon, Chaiies Dickens had been 
promising himself the fim of appearing on a London stage, 
and to almost as toon as he retorned from Italy he mobilised 
his friends and arranged that they should, bet^ren them, act 
Ben Jonson s comedy Evtry Alan tn His Humour Forster, 
Cmikshank, Jerrold, Lemon, Leech, Cattermole, Madise, 
Frank Stone, T J 'Hiompson and his brodicrs Fredenck 
and Augustus Dickens were all roped in, but Madise fell away 
before rehearBalt begam Though more than a Uttle scornful 
of amateurs Macready was persuaded to coadi them, at the 
same time noting In his diary that the whole troupe teemed to 
be under a perfect delusion as to thdr de gree s of skill and 
power in an art of which they do not know what may be 
called the very rudiments The actor manager was rather 
exasperated one day on gomg to a theatrical costumler’i to 
find Dickens ruffling it In doublet and hose in front of a 
mirror He confid^ to hit journal It is ludicrous the fust 
the actors make about this pla/ Some of the rehearsals took 
place at 90 Fleet Street, whw Dickens, Jerrold and Wills 
w ere secretly working at plant for founding the Daify News 
Fibs or no fiisa, hi 1 m capadty of ttage-manager, propertj 
man, prompter and actor, Dickens managed to keep his team 
hard at work and happy, with the result that he could present 
a well rehearsed, workmanlike performance on the m^t 
A man from the Dady Nrus office went to the Royalty 
(better known as Miss Kdly t theatre) on September ao to 
help Dickens, Lemon and Jerrold with the final arrangements, 
Dickens and Lemon took off their coats and set to work to 
number the seats in the boxes and dress circle. *Box wore 
*4S 
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his puce-coloured velvet waistcoat and into the pockets put 
tacks and bradawl, while in his hands he carried a hammer 
Jerrold kept on his coat as he was preparing a fire on tlie stage 
witli slacked lime and red tinsel. ‘Lemon, will this do^’ lie 
shouted, and Lemoft shouted back, ‘The smoke’s all nght, 
but a little more tinsel would improve die fire'’ 

Admission to the performance was by printed card of 
invitation and each member of die cast had diirty to diirty- 
five tickets Even Macready was obliged to admit that the 
despised amateurs scored a considerable success ‘Captain 
Bobadil’ played by ‘Boz’ was outstandingly good, or so die 
cntics said Leslie, the American painter, admired him so 
mucli in this part diat he asked him to sit for him as Bobadil 
On November ij die same company, wudi Maclise (half 
fainting from stage fnght), repeated its performance for 
chanty in Prince Albert’s presence Tins time diey acted in 
the St James’s Theatre as die Royalty would not hold all the 
peers and peeresses who applied for boxes and wdio found 
a'waiting them play-bills printed on white satin It delighted 
Dickens that the Duke of Devonshire should travel two 
hundred miles from one direction and Alfred Tennyson the 
same distance from another direction m order to be present 
Charles Greville reported that the audience w^as ‘cold as ice’, 
and Lord Melbourne was heard by everyone in the interv'al 
sa3ang, ‘I knew this play would be dull, but tliat it should be 
so damnedly dull as this I did not suppose ’ Tliackeray, it 
appears, had offered to help by singing between the acts, and 
had received a rebuff which hurt him very much * The 
proceeds of the performance were given to Dr. Southwood 
Smith’s nursing home. The Sanatonum, in Devonshire 
Terrace 

For Dickens, play-acting was as near heaven and complete 
self-reahsation as anything he ever did. We shall see the urge 
to act (growang stronger in the next two years) suppressed for 
novel construction, and in the end dominating him by making 
him act his own stones to vast appreciative audiences Life 

* G Waterfield, Lucie Duff Gordon, p loi 
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has a way of going m cycles and remra on ourselves and 
our early loves sometunes to find ibcra more attractive than 
ever and soraetiines to find them utterly distasteful 

In October 1845 another baby was bom, a sixth child, and 
a fourth son. This event filled Dickens, as every addition to 
his family now did, vnth apprehension about the future. 
How could be make more money? How could he hope to 
support so large a housAold? To have a whole family 
dependent on the slender thread spun by a master spider w’as 
madness, the mere thou^t of his responsibibties made him 
restless. Would the floating of another weekly periodical 
perhaps ease the worries that beset him^ Would a three- 
halfpenny magazine with some sudt name as *Thc Cricket 
meet the case? Forster threw cold water on the suggestion 
and urged him to concentrate on a story it was a flir quicker 
way of making money Why could he not write a tale called 
Cridbet for the Christmas market? Dickens fell In 
with titis suggesaon at once and sat down to write Tkt 
Cneket on tkt Hecrtk A Fatxy TaU of Homt^ inscribing it to 
Lord Je&ey with the afiection and attachment of his fnend 
the author It was gam!<Vi<»d with woodcuts from drawings 
by Miclise, Doyle, Leech, Stanfield and Landseer, but this did 
not save It from being savt^ely attacked in the Timer 
Forster warned his friend that this must do him great harm, 
but found Dickens so angry and so fixed on his own opinions 
and m his admiration for hi» own work, as to be impossible 
to talk to on the subject. Rather exasperated by his attitude, 
Forster jotted down the reflec ti on that this partial passion 
would grow on him till it became an incurable eiril Dickens, 
however, knew his public, th^ liked the little book as much 
as he did, and read it raptmtnisly Caleb Plummer, who 
made the life of his blind ^ugbter beautiful by wielding the 
only magic art that still remains to us, the magic of devoted, 
deathless love , won the hearts of readers, as did Mrs. Peery 
bingle, and ha nurse-maid, Tilly Slowboy The sales of 
TTit Cncktt dotihled those of ha two other Chnstraas talcs. 
Dramatised for the Keeleys at tfie Lyceum for Chnstraas 1845, 
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a fortnight later versions of it were being played at twelve 
London dieatres 

Dunng the autumn weeks when Kate was laid up, Georg)’ 
inevitably played a more active part m Charles’s life they 
took long countr}’ walks together and he discussed widi her 
his journalistic plans and womes Tlicy talked much of Dan 
Machse for whom bodi Kate and lier sister had a great wcal:- 
ness, and diey talked of themselves What is one to make 
of the crj’ptic sentence (refemng to Georgy) m a letter to Mrs. 
De la Rue, ‘I have left that matter where it was, trusting to its 
weanng itself out, on her part, m due course’ Wlio vas in 
love with whom^ All diat autumn Dickens v as immersed in 
the hitherto hushed-up activities connected witli die founding 
of a new daily newspaper. Though Forster knew all the ms 
and outs and was at his elbow tliroughout, he states that it 
does not come within die plan of his biography to record the 
episode in detail and that in pnnaple he disapproved of it. 
For SIX mondis Dickens now devoted his best energies to 
seeking information on how to conduct a paper, how the 
foreign departments of papers like die Herald and Morning 
Chronicle were run, how the mail service from the Far East 
worked, how information from correspondents in Ceylon, 
Aden and Malta was transmitted He was plodding av.’ay 
industriously at plans in September 1845 when he called 
rehearsals of Every Man in His Humour at 90 Fleet Street (m 
a second-floor room overlooking St Bnde’s spire), but exacdy 
how he came to shoulder this work at all has never been clearly 
explamed 

The actual inception of the paper may be said to have Iain 
in the conversation betv/een Didiens, Paxton, and Bradbury 
and Evans (and probably Forster) in die spnng of 1844, 
referred to m the last chapter When on his return from 
Italy Dickens reopened die subject he learnt from lus pub- 
hshers that the firm agreeable to putting up capital and 
that Joseph Paxton (who had made money dunng the railwa)’’ 
boom) was wilhng to stand in with them Dickens then 
mentioned two personal friends of his omi lii’mg in the north 
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of En^and^ Sir Willhra Jaduon and Sir Joseph Walmsley, 
■who might both be counted on for financial backing. Sir 
Joseph, who had hailed Dickens publicly as the best friend 
to progress and reform yet seen In English fiction , -was the 
paiiiarnentary champion of Liberalism In the north, and was 
regarded by Cobden as the foremost organiser of the party, 
a TTLin who had managed to bring together middle-class and 
Chartists -without setting them by the cars. This object, we 
should note, was from the first the pohey of the Dmfy Nevs 
For some months after his return from abroad Dickens was 
absorbed and cxaied by the stheme, which Involved him in 
many interviews and business meetings, and ga\'e him a 
feeling of great importance. He rushed down to Derbyshire 
at a minute s notice (a day or two after the birth of bis fourth 
son) on ma t ter s of great moment connected -with /rry scheme , 
and discussed with Paxton the stunning venture Writing 
to Tom Klitton, be said 

Paxton has command of every railway Influence in 
England and abroad except the Great Western and he is 
in it heart and purse. One other large shareholder is to 
come in and that is to be a house which has the Mwer of 
bringing a ■whole volley of ad vertisem ents upon the paper 
adways. The comraerdal influence that will come down 
on ifwifli the -whole might of its aid and cnerg}’ not only in 
the Qty of Lxmdon, but In Liverpool, Manmestcr, Bristol 
and Yorkshire, is ^te stunnmg. I am trying to engage 
the best people right and left.’ 

Fixing his own salary as editor at X^aooo instead of the ;Ciooo 
allotted for the purpose by Bradbury and Evans, Dickens at 
once took a hl^ hmided line In deling with his coUeaguet, 
announcing that he could not be depended on to be in the 
office himself *When I am not there I shall have a sub-editor 
to -whom I can hand over the management -with p erf ec t 
confidence. On tljesc terms I am -willing to become the 
head and leading prinaplc of the thing* * and on these terms, 

< UDpobUwd kstcr (W Deita^ 

» 714. L xj- 
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owing to his great drawing power, tliey accepted him, but 
how soon they must have regretted it' Some of his letters 
at this time show lack of nerve, almost panic, when certain 
City failures take place tliat he tliinks may affect the stability 
of the backers of die paper, and this nervousness he imparted 
to his staff, some of whom tried to get back to their onginal 
jobs A week or two later he was in good heart again and 
boasung of having received a proposal for a second sub-editor 
‘which will dnve Sir John Easdiope raving mad’. There 
was a growing fear in the minds of Bradbury and Evans that 
he was a very difficult, if not an impossible, man to work with 
or control 

If we glance at die political situation in England in the 
summer of 1845, we shall see why it must have appeared to 
Radicals the moment of all odiers to float a new paper m which 
their gospel could be preached To both Protecuonists and 
Free Traders a great shock had been imparted by the famine 
in Ireland, and Wings and Tones alike felt impelled to try 
and cope with the cnsis Important political leaders were 
reported to be modifying dieir views on die Com Laws, and 
It was widely rumoured that Sir Robert Peel himself was con- 
verted to die idea of Free Trade Wlien Lord John Russell’s 
letter to his constituents in London, announcing that the time 
had come ‘to put an end to the whole system of Protection’, 
appeared in the Times, Peel realised that on diis issue the 
Whigs were prepared to make common cause with the anti- 
Com Law League His Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, 
told Delane confidenually that Peel, if he could not secure 
agreement in the cabinet, would resign Next day the Tunes 
earned a statement to the effect diat the cabinet would sum- 
mon Parliament to meet in January to propose the total repeal 
of the Com Laws This broke the Government as no 
cabinet agreement on the subject had been amved at Two 
days later Peel resigned and Lord John was sent for by the 
Queen, but as he could not form an alternative Government 
Peel was sent for agam and reconstituted his cabinet, bnnging 
in, as one of the new team, Mr Gladstone, Secretary for the 
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Colonies, ■w.Iio lad no seat m the House. Parbament ^"as 
summoned to reassemble on January 22 and on the preceding 
day the Dcnfy Noes made Its s^*ell timed fim appearance. 

Dickens had collected lus staff regardless of expense. 
Critics, leader uTiicn and reporters uere offered terms so 
favourable that seceders from existing net^Tpapen v.*crc 
numerous. Editors and publishers w er e angry and dis- 
turbed as some of ihdr best ^terss^-ere bong drawn aura) ‘ 
EjTe Croti'c, Paris correspondent of the Mommg OtronxeU 
and Thomas Hodgkmson of The Ecwxormst arc examples of 
this. Among the leader wTiters u-as NV J Fox, M P., 
golden tongued apostle of untaxed bread, Forster was a 
permanent leader wnter, and with him were working \V II 
\^'ill3, F Knigh^ Leigh Him^ Charles Mackay and Father 
Prout, soon to become our Rome correspondent Pro- 
vinoal intdlJgcncc, millcarj and mwl news, the Cltj, sport 
and commerce v.'cre all In char^ of the bat men Dickens 
could get hold oC Douglas Jcrrold, Albany Fonblanque, 
Mark Lemon all supported him personally to the utmost of 
ibar ability Perhaps lie u-as unttasc to put his father m 
charge of the rejxirting staff with Laman Blanchard, William 
HaiUtt, Jcrrold, J A- Crowe and a dozen others under him, 
for though energeue and good tempered he was by tills time 
very bulky and rather old for all night work. HU father in 
law, George Hogarth, was made musical and dramatic enue: 
hU unde, John Henry Barrow, whom he failed to get sent out 
to India, became a sub-editor and Lady Blessmgton was 
engaged for six months at £500 to supply cxdusive intelU 
gence of a social kind Thcpriceofthei3ax^AV»jwa5 5d., 

as against the yd charged by the Times and most other daihes. 

On January 17 the printing madiina were christened in 
the presence of a party of ladia and gentlemen, and tiie 
machine against which the wdne bottle wws dashed was named 
P erse verance A dummy paper was then printed with the 
date January 19 Dldtens by this time was Installed In an 
editor s room on the third floor, up aloft in Whlicfnars 
’ VkJet UatUam, Ai-im w tis BachJer Dmkt, p. 
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He had in the early autumn insisted that tins room should be 
‘properly furnished’ as he intended to occupy it ‘every day’. 
TTie office furniture was installed togetlicr witli shelves of 
Hansard, ‘Annual Registers’, ‘Mirrors of Parliament’, ‘State 
Tnals’, Shakespeare’s works, the Bible, ‘a complete set of tlie 
classics’ and a fair supply of dictionaries and works of refer- 
ence 

On the eve of the appearance of die Daily News its pro- 
spects had been discussed at dinner by Eyre Crowe, Henry 
Reeve, C. W- Dilke, Forster and Dickens Dilke and Reeve 
walked away togedier. ‘I foresee,’ said Reeves to his com- 
panion, ‘your knowledge will some day be invoked to remedy 
the mischief done by Dickens’s genius to tins nev/ paper,’ a 
prophecy tliat was realised in fact tliree months later. On 
die day of its appearance W H. Russell, opemng die first 
copy, was delighted to see it ‘ill-pnnted and badly made up’. 
The Times had nodiing to fear from dus upstart radical organ 
In the opening number of the paper the editor wTote 

The pnnciples advocated by die Daily News will be 
pnnaples of progress and improvement, of education, 
avil and religious liberty and equal legislation — principles 
such as its conductors believe die advanang spirit of the 
times requires, the condition of die country demands, and 
justice, reason, and experience legitimately sanction. 

The leading article was by W J Fox (who had agreed to 
wnte four leaders a week) and the number contained a report 
of Mr Cobden’s meeting at Norwich of die evening before, a 
long review of railway affairs, two gossip columns, a critical 
article on music by George Hogarth, ‘Voices from the Crowd’ 
by Charles Mackay and die first of Dickens’s ‘Travel Letters’. 
After the paper had been dispatched, the staff, mudi elated at 
getting It out ahead of the Times ^ assembled to drink success 
to the enterpnse Next day, when the Queen made her 
speech in person, enormous efforts were made by John 
Dickens to keep his men moving bnskly in and out of the 
Gallery. It was an exatmg sitting to all newspaper men, 
for Peel made it quite clear that he was a convert to Cobden’s 
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VICE’S, and this ga\*e Dwraelt lus great opportunitj of de 
noondng him as one u-ho had bctrajTd his part) and hts 
prindpi^ 

What happened to Dickens notv cannot be explained bj any 
ordinary standards of bdmdour Ttvo daj-s after Peel had 
made Ids great speech the editor began to flag In cnerg) A 
•week later he -wrote to Forttcr» I have been rcvolvuiR plans 
m ray mmd this morning for quitting the paper and going 
abroad agam to unte a new book in sldllmg numbers 
Suddenly he lost all Interest In the paper and ten davs htcr, 
without apparent compunction, rtdgncd For weeks past 
he had bera looking on the DaifyNeus^^ thing of hb own 
creation to be dealt -with exactly as he sau flu Whetlicr hts 
collapse was doe to adverse criticism or whether he had all 
along meant just to bunch the paper and then hand it over 
to Fortter, no one can rxrw say It would seem that, as in 
Boston, he had one of those cunous nervous and tempera^ 
mental breakdowns which overtook him whenever dungs 
became vejatious or disappointing The hostility cvokedb> 
his copyright speech In Boston had dramed him of vitality, 
and difficulties connected with hb wholesale bribing away of 
men from other jourmb must have ansen in ll»e DadyNen^s 
office. He hated to realise that be was making enemies. If 
it IS hard to believe that Dldcens ever scnomly intended to 
remain editor It b equally hard to Imagine what could have 
mduced him to undertake a job that be had no intention of 
carrying to its coiKluilon. He complained of being *wom 
out , but no one knew better than he the penalties of office 
work, and to those collaborating with him during the autumn 
and -wmter of 1845 he appeared to enjoy good health md to 
be putting hb whole heart Into the venture. It b dear from 
the Nonesuch Lttttrt that there was serious fnction between 
him and Mr Bradbury, the controller of general expenditure, 
salaries and staflT qualffications. Dickens complained to Mr 
Evans of hb partner s Interposition between me and almost 
every act of mine at the newspaper office , which b as dts- 
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respectful to me as it is injurious to tlie enierpnse’ He 
complained, too, tliat his fatlier had been treated witli rude- 
ness and ended by saying tliat Bradbury v^as far worse than 
Eastliope to deal with, which was saying a great deal Tlie 
net result of all tins faction was that Forster found himself in 
Dickens’s shoes and Dickens found himself a free man, except 
that he was under an engagement to wnte two articles on 
capital punishment and some ‘Travel Letters’ for the neus- 
paper he had abandoned 

Dickens had always taken extreme interest in capital 
pumshment, but tliough he had considerable expenence of 
executions he had hitlierto made no use of his observations 
except in Oliver Twist when he desenbed tlie scene of Fagin’s 
hanging as follows. 

Day was dawmng . A great multitude had already 
assembled, the windows were filed widi people, smoking 
and playing cards to beguile tlie time, die croud were 
pushing, quarrelling and joking Every'thing told of life 
and animation, but one dark cluster of objects in die % ery 
centre of all — die black stage, die cross-beam, the rope, 
and all die hideous apparatus of death 

For the Daily News he now defined his attitude to die deadi 
penalty, declanng that nodiing human ingenuity could devise 
worked sucli rum as a public execution Out of 167 persons 
who, being sentenced to deadi, had been questioned by a 
clergyman, only three had not been present at a hanging 
Furdier, Didkens said diat some natures feel diemselves 
heroes at a public execution it almost seems to console them 
for dying, therefore die glamour and distinction of a pubhc 
death should be denied diem The crowd attracted on diese 
occasions is always cnminal When standing close to a 
scaffold in Rome, Dickens was weanng a shooting-jacket and 
he could feel its many pockets being systematically gone 
over by thieves, but as the pockets were empty he pretended 
to notice nothing An execution must be condemned as 
an utterly useless, barbarous, brutalising sight, and the sym- 
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patfay of all beholders, who have any lympathy at ah, is cer 
tain to be always with the crtminal and never with the law 
From studying comparative statistics, he is able to state that 
wherever capital punishments are diminished in number, 
diero crimes dimmish in number too In bringing his three 
letters to a close, Dickens ex p r e ss ed his genera conclusions 
quite plainly 

I beg to be understood to advocate the total ahohnon of 
the Pimiahment of Death as a general pnndple for the 
advantage of society, for the prevention of cmne. I am 
the more desirous of bang so understood, after reading a 
speech made by Mr Macaulay in the House of Commons 
in whidi that accomplished gentleman hardly seemed to 
recognise the possibility of anyone entertaining an honest 
conviction of the InutUity and bad effects of Capital 
Punishment in the abstract without bang the victim of 
a kind of effeminate feeling* ‘Without staying to enquire 
what there mav be that Is specially manly ai^ heroic m the 
advocacy of me ^lows or to e:q)ress my admiration of 
Mr Calcrafc, the hangman, as doubtless one of the most 
manly spedmens now In existence, I would simply hint a 
doubt whether this be the true Macaulay way of meeting a 
great quesdoo. 

Victor Hugo, writing at this time m Pans, condemned all 
executions, pubhc or private. Dickens returned to the 
charge three years later after attending the hn ng m g of Mr 
and Mrs. Manning at Horsemonger Gaol,* a spectacle wit 
nessed from a neighbouring bouse. *We have taken , he 
wrote to Leech, the whole of the roof (and the back kitchen) 
for die ertremdy moderate sum of ten guineas or two guineas 
each- Dickens arranged that his party should sup at the 
Piazza Coffee House, Covent Garden, at ii pjtt. He then 
wandered about for some hours in the streets among the poor 
folk to gather impressions. At the site of the gallows there 
was a dense sea of heads and aboire them the roof tops black 
With people. Men and women were feinting around him. 
That evening he wTOte his femous letter to the Tiims saying 

Norember ij, 1I4S. 
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that the wickedness and levity of die immense crowd could 
be imagined by no man and could be presented in no headien 
land under the sun 

Some people like to think diat it was owing to Dickens’s 
protests tliat executions in public were prohibited, and this 
may be partially true as we are notoriously slow about 
reforms, but it ws not for twenty years (1868) diat a law was 
passed ordaming that die death penalty be carried out behind 
prison walls 

The Dickenses’ fourth son was nearly si\ mondis old when 
they decided to have him christened at St Marylebone and 
give a party afterwards For some reason or odier, possibly 
because of the choice of godfathers, die tongues and pens of 
the literary folk of the day got busy on the event To Father 
Prout It was a rhyming occasion* 

What eye but glistens 
And what ear but listens 
Wlien the clergy chnstens 
A babe of ‘Boz’ 

Edward FitzGerald wrote to his fnend Edward Barton* that 
Tennyson had been standing godfadier to one of Dickens’s 
children. Count d’Orsay being die other godfather, and that 
the poor child had been named ‘Alfred d’Orsay Tennyson’, 
which to his mind proved clearly enough diat ‘Dickens was a 
snob’ ‘For what’, he went on to sa}^, ‘is Snobbishness and 
Cockneyism, but all such pretensions and parade^ It is one 
thing to worship heroes and another to lick ^their spitde.’ 
And kindly Robert Browmng, writing to Elizabeth, who 
so soon to marry him in die very church in wluch Master 
Dickens was baptized, wonders if she knows why it is that 
Alfred Tennyson has been dimng with Dickens to meet 
celebnties 

What do you suppose caused all the dimng and repming^ 
He has been sponsor to Dickens’s child in company witJi 
Count d'Orsay and accordingly the novus homo glones in 

* New Letters of E FuiGerald, p 122 
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tbc praenomina A 16 red d Onay Tcnimon Dickens 
Ycra observe, Alfred is cotnmoa to both the godfiither and 
the devil father When you remember what the form 
of sponsorship to what it pledges you in the Church of 

England — and tnen remember mat Mr Dickens is an 
enlightened Umtanan, — you will get a cunous notion of 
the man, I 6incy 

Monckton hlilnes also joined in the ribaldry and made jokes 
ap propriate to the occanorL The baby , he said, is m good 
truth not tht Alfred of either personage, but of Mr Alfred 
Bunn , Alfred Bunn being the manager of Drury Lane and 
the butt of the wits who nicknamed him ‘Laureate Bunn 
Con temp or ary opinion, especially If it is of a humorous 
nature, is often sdded by the blare of praise that goes up on 
the death of a great wnter, and It is only in the by paths of 
private correspondence that we savour the actual v^ict of 
the hour Until one has actually read with one s own eyes 
Alfred d Onny Tennyson Dickens, the entry In the baptismal 
register at Sl Marylebone, one can hardly believe that any 
parent could saddle a child with such names. 

Alfred Tennyson had been much In die public eye this year 
ev'er a tpamng matdi be had been engaged in with Bulwer 
Lytton. At Christinas 1845 Bulwer Lytton had published 
TTim New Timon anonymously It was a novel in verse 
dealmg with life m Lxmdon- Certain Imes in it have sur- 
vived, as, for example, Stanley, the Rupert of Debate and 
T-anguid Johnny, gr o wn to GlonouS John School min 
Alfred , ho w ever , was treated with contumely Bulwer 
Lytton wrote of his verse as 

Otrt-bibYir^ Wordsworth and out-^tiering Keats 
Where ul & £n of patchwork pastoral mmo 
To drowsy ears in Tennyaonian rhyme. 

He also animadverted on the pension Tennyson had recently 
been given (on the reco mm endation of Hallam) by the 
Government* aiid spoke of him as ‘belonging to a w^thy 

* He bid been gtren 1 CMl Lbt aflonace of jCaoo ■ year w ld c li 
blm to trwrel ibrad. 
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family’. Tennyson, of course, soon heard from Forster and 
others who the author of this attack was, and at once nposted 
witli The New Ttmon and the Poets, which Forster insisted 
must appear in Ptmch. After a reference to ‘Old Timon and 
his noble heart’, Tennyson let fly at The New Timon‘ 

So died the Old, here comes the New ! 

Regard him — a famihar face, 

I thought we knew him’ — "V^^at, it’s you — 

The padded man that wears the stays! 

Who killed the girls and thnlled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote! 

O Lion, you that made a noise 
And shook a mane era papdlottesX 

Before deading to transfer the household abroad Charles 
Dickens made one more effort to secure a regular stipend by 
applying to a leading member of the Government to be 
appointed a police magistrate for London He was deadedly 
rueful when his application was turned down, for what 
excellent copy such expenence would have provided! Life 
now took on for him the semblance of a waking nightmare m 
which his heavy commitments, his inability to wuite, his bills, 
his health all oppressed him by turns. Was the very ground 
under his feet giving way beneath hira^ had he really no foot- 
hold on present or future in spite of all his work and all his 
celebnty^ Harassed by the possibihty of ‘failing health or 
fadmg populanty’, he would from time to time tell Forster 
that he felt giddy and could scarcely see It soon became 
obvious that there was only one sensible course to pursue, and 
that was to let his London house and once more take the 
family abroad He tried to get Kate to agree to his renting 
the Peschiere again, but she refused, as the following char- 
actensuc letter wntten to his ‘dearest’ Mrs De la Rue shows 

I need not tell you that / want to go to Genoa^ But 
Mrs Dickens, who was never very well there, cannot be 
got to contemplate the Peschiere though I have beset her 
in all kinds of ways Tlierefore I think I should take a 
middle course for the present, and coming as near you as I 
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could, pitch my lent tomewhcre on the Late of Gene\*a, 
say at Lausanne, whence I could run over to Genoa 
immediately 

My Dia^ of March the 19th 1845 is King open on nw 
desk, "and looking at it I see tfuscntrj — Madame D Z-A 
i*erK Ai tn the mehu Up nil four what 1 miserahle 
De>il I seem to be coop«i up here, bothered by printers 
and stock jobbers, when there are bright Genoas (uiih 
bnght patients In them) and ruined coliseums In the 
t^Tirld 1 

I talk to all the nice Italian boys who go about tlie str ee ts 
widi organs and white mice and ght them mints of money 
per V amort della BcW ItaBa^ 

'' Once the decision had been made to settle at Lausanne, 
^ Charles was miraculomly relieved of all untoward symptoms 
{ and, as soon as Sir James Duke applied to rent Devonshire 
' Tcmce for tweK-e months, hb tpints rose enough to enable 
\ hbn to talce the chair at the first banquet of the General 
Theatncal Fund Association and thorougldy to enjoy himself 
This Association had been founded seven /eon earlier for 
granting p erman ent penticms to poor, retired or un'alld 
actres se s and ac to rs, ringers and dancers. Dickens, in lih 
spe e di, cxplrined that the promoters of the fund had t*. orked 
lord and without adverdsement, and that in hia opmlon the 
Assoaarion should now be placed on a sound financial footing. 
Co\'ent Garden and Drury Ijme och had thear pension funds 
both ndily endowed and of long standing. To qualify for 
help under these funds it was necessary, In the riw of Drury 
Lane, to have played there for three consecutive seasons. As 
for Covent Garden, It was but a vision of the past. Tlie 
human voice is rarely beard within its walls save in connexion 
with com or the amhidortrous prestidigitation of the Wliard 
of the North- In like manner Drury Lane was being con 
ducted with a sole view to the opera and ballet, in so much 
that the statue of Shakespeare over the doors served as 
emphatically to point out his grave as hia bmi did in the 
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cliurch of Stnitford-upon-A\on’ It v/as really impossible 
for the profession generally to liopc to qualify for tlie Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden benefits, for its oldest and most 
distinguished members had been driven from the boards, on 
which tliey had earned their reputation, to theatres to vhicli 
die General Fund alone extended Those to v, horn lie spoke 
must not let diem pass from die footlights into gloom and 
darkness. Speaking for liimsclf, lie could truthfully say diat 
he had never been in any theatre ‘without carrj'ing au'aj some 
pleasant association, some favourable impression’ 

A week or two before leaving England Dickens had a long 
talk widi Miss Coutts on the desirability of establishing a 
rescue home for girls He thought that if such a home verc 
run in conjunction with an emigration scheme financed bv 
Government, the girls, after re-cducation, w ould make excel- 
lent wives for colonists Clanfying his recommendations 
by putting them do'an on paper, he said that the training 
must aim at making die girls useful and happy and be mairly 
domestic in character It would be advisable to link up v iih 
the governors of prisons as no machinery' uas in existence to 
help females serving short sentences Almost inv ariably they 
were forced back into bad ways For his own part he would 
very much like to be entrusted with some share in die super- 
vision and direction of die institution proposed To this end 
he will make it his business to examine every sclieme of die 
kind operating in Pans where he feels much valuable know- 
ledge may be acquired He will tabulate die information he 
collects so that Miss Coutts may grasp it at once. A year 
later when Dickens was once more settled in London we shall 
find him helping Miss Coutts to orgamse and administer a 
rescue home known as Urania Cottage, Shepherd’s Bush 
Made doubly impatient to escape from London and the claims 
of friends by the sense that a new story was rapidly forming 
Itself in his mind, he left England widi Switzerland as his goal 

With the arcumspection to be expected from die father of 
a large family, Charles Dickens piloted his party to Ostend, 
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and then shepherded them to a rnTr steamer on the Rhine. 
There was something patriarchal about the moi-eraent of tu-o 
ladies, ta children, four servants and a dog, and the patriarch 
In question vras just thirty four and still looked very young 
At i^Iaini a German came aboard and addressing Mrs. Dickens 
m good English told 'Your coirntryman Mr Dickens is 
tnn.'elUng this way just now our papers laj Do j-ou knou 
him or haiT j-ou passed him any^tlicre* Explanations 
followed and the stranger Josef Valckoiburg, soon found 
hhraelf talking to the great Rot xi hose books had made such 
a furore m Germany, books which, as he pointed out, were 
at that moment bang read by many people on the steamer 
Charmed by the stranger t dvflity, Dickens apolo^sed for 
not bang able to understand or speak German. He u-as 
politely told by Mr Valckenburg that he need not regret it, 
for even In a fmalJ town like oms xidiere we are mostl) 
priminx-e people and haxo few traxoliers I could make a party 
of at least forty people who understand and speak English as 
ell as I do Mr Vildcenburg, a ^*ine merchant, came 
from Vorms, a dry Didmns was to visit and to describe as 
a fine old place, greatly shrunken and decajod in spite of its 
populauon, x^dth a picturesque old cathedral standing on the 
bank of the Rhine a^ some brave old churches shut up and so 
hemmed in and ov agi o wn xdth vineyards that thc> look as if 
they xvere turning rato leaxos and grapes 

It xxas no news to Dickens that his books w er e widely 
knoxvn in G er ma ny and in steady demand, for the first mstal 
raentofPicbtTd;* issued in fixo small volumes had had a great 
sale, and before the hst volume appeared a German version of 
the ShtcAes xvas printing os Londontr Skmeu* In the same 
year Nicielas NkkUiy xvas published* and 0/rver TVm 
advertised Even the Memotrt of GnmalxB had been tnms- 

• iljT-t 1I3I. 

* tSjt-^. Lti4n M, j4U »t 4w u ia Uiaiaiu HidJAy tod Box mh Feder 

hrrf i rhim ngm mdi PUx, il)S-9 (BnusicfaTTl^ Gror^ WestmomaX 
gretn coren od Englith tnodd, itduccd b die. Is the km of the 
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lated tT\'icc in 1839 R H Horne* did not iliink the German 
translations as accurate as tliey might have been and specially 
commended tlie Italian translations Ohvicrc Twist of Gian- 
batusta Basaggio published in Milan, and the Nicolas Nickleby 
ofE de la Bedolll^:re By 1843 some of Dickens’s bool s had 
appeared in Dutch and Russian 

The chief ground for the populantv of Pickwick in Ger- 
many \^"as vdiat die Germans call us Bchaglichkcn for v/hich 
we have no word, a radiating kindliness arising out of solid 
comfort and die enjoyment of things in common Georg 
Freytag in Pin Dank fur Charles Dickens said diat Pichiick 
was like a ray of sunshine in Germany at a time wlien condi- 
tions of life were dreary in die extreme and charactensed by 
complete absence of warmdi and good nature m literature as 
well as in private and public life ‘Tlie 303 ful concepuon of 
life,’ he wntes, ‘die unending cosiness, the brave good sense 
diat slunes dirough die comic treatment u’as as mo\ing to 
Germans of diat day as a melody from home diat strikes un- 
expectedly on a wanderer’s ear ’ No similar, happy, national 
life was observable an3'where among liis compatnots, in fact 
Germany, like Italy, was in his lime little more dian a geo- 
graphical expression. 

German readers sensed in Dickens’s pages die outcropping 
of a tender vein of S3'mpadiy, and die glowing of a heart diat 
brought him mucli closer to die ordinar}' man and woman 
than the elegance and learmng displayed by their own classical 
and romantic wnters High-bom ladies and gentlemen were 
at a discount in the newly crystallising strata of soaety diat 
were in process of becoming self-conscious The mere fact 
diat Dickens’s books are formless, unconventional and st3'le- 
less must have recommended diem to die reader of few books, 
who only understood life as an ordinary day-to-day business 
in which kindness counts as die cliief good There is 
another point which may account for die immediate welcome 
accorded to die works of ‘Boz’, and that is that diere is some- 
thing distinctively German about his excursions into die 

* Spint of the /Ige^ p 76 
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u-orld of phanmj He had ctrcUnly rad HolTman t Tc/^j, 
The GaJdoi Pot in particular, for ve ma) notice that die 
knocker in A Chmtmai Catet «dildi changes into MarK s 
dead-aU% c face, -nd remains a knocker, has its counterpan 
In this tale. His friend Carlxdc had irinslaicd some of the 
TaJ s and was for c\*cr talking, to anjtJnc who would listen, 
of German) and German books. George Eliot, George 
Lmes and Wiliam Thackcra> all Icami Gennan neU, but oi 
a language It was not much better knoum among the generality 
ofEnglishmenihanlthadbccnattbctumofthecennir) sihcn 
Sir Walter Scott, Matt Lewis, Tajlor of Norwich, ’Aordt 
worth and Colcndge were among the feu itud)ing the 
language 

For nearly ten j-eari Dickens had been in correspondence 
udth Germans about the translauoTiS of Ids books and dunng 
that ttme had become \cr) well knoum in German hteraiy 
drdes b> name and reputation. Dr FlOgel had presenied 
him with a copy of hh German English dirtonai) and Dr 
Kflniel in 1838 had asked him for biographical particulars to 
be Indaded in the Brockhaus ConNemiions-Lctikon In 
1841 be had n*cn irt\'Ited his co-operation in an Anglo- 
GerTTun magazine to be called Bntorwa In uiihmg success 
to this magazine Dld^ens axowed that next to his own 
people he respects and treasures the Germans 1 !e goes to 
fu- as to say that he honours and admires them more ihm he Is 
able to express and that he realises that, because of their great 
mental gifts and ihar culture, Cermans arc the chosen people 
of the earth. Ne\ er was he prouder than when he learned for 
the fust lime that his wnxlnp liad been siarml) taken up In 
Germany God bless )‘ou and >*our work, he conduded. 
By heaven, I vish I could speak German e\ en bad!) If I 
could I should be with you In six months. > 

Bernhard Taudmict had commenced his famous senes of 
English books in i8^i with Ptttam, which was followed by 
Piet*nck the same year and by Amoncm Notts tlw next. In 

1 EIB$ N. Cimuiitr C«rw w Rm^ w k* Spmtntnt ^ lu On4f ^lahtrst 
C.D lo K., September I ) 
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1843 this enlightened publisher visited authors in England 
and generously arranged to pay them a fee though no inter- 
national cop3Uight existed to oblige him to do so. In return 
Dickens offered to supply him with early corrected proofs of 
future works which would enable him to publish in Germany 
at the same time as the book came out in England. Ten 
works by ‘Boz’ were issued in a Tauchnitz edition between 
1843 1846. Tauchnitz had no monopoly, for several 

Germans firms speaalised in translations while others again 
went in for imitations such as Stolle’s Deutsche Pichvickier 
and Hesslein’s Berliner Pichvickier. 

The novels of Dickens and tlie friendly, get-together spint 
he engendered were even welcomed by the editor of the 
Rheintsche Zeitung^ Karl Marx The mere fact that ‘Boz’ 
never attempted to conceal or palliate the unpleasant truth 
that conditions in England were bad, quite as bad as Lord 
Ashley’s reports testified and as Fnederich Engels reported, 
lifted the novelist, in Marx’s esteem, into tlie category of social 
reformers, despite the fact that the methods of betterment he 
indicated were extremely vague and hopelessly sentimental 
Engels thought of Dickens as ‘a member of a great spintual 
family united in all lands in spite of the lundrance of language’. 

Taking the train at Strasbourg, the Dickens family 
journeyed to Basle and thence by road to Lausanne On the 
way they stopped for a few hours at Schloss Riedenburg 
near Bregenz, a four-square fortress commanding wonderful 
views Here they were entertained by Charles Lever who 
was renting it from Baron von Pollmtz and was busy wuiting 
The Knight of Gwynne and correspondmg with Hayman At 
Lausanne the Dickenses all locdged at the Hotel Gibbon 
(which they were amused to hear pronounced ‘Jibbone’) till 
they found in ‘Rosemont’ a villa to suit them It was ‘a 
doll’s house’ with enough bedrooms for the whole party and 
a colonnade supporting a balcony, all to be rented at ;^io a 
month It had the advantage of seclusion without lonehness, 

* 1841— a. 
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ind the riot of roses in the garden was enough, Dickens said, 
to tmotber the whole establishment of the Daily Ntws 
The bo^'CTS and pavilions m the grounds put him in mind 
of the Chalk Fann tea-gardens of his childhood, except that 
these were for more beautifuL The branchy places, bright 
flowers and rin ging birds, the walks, the viewa, the people 
delighted hhn and, best of all, there was not a monk or pnest 
to be seen m die streets crammed with bookshops in feet 
there was but one Catholic cburdi, all the others were used 
as padang wardiouses Then; is no mendcm m his letters 
of any of his htcrary pre d eces s ors at Lausanne, Gibbon, 
Rousseau, Shelley or Byron, though one apprehends that, as 
at Albaro, Charles Diciens liked to consider himself the bdr 
of those Fji gHiih writers who had the love of Europe in their 
blood. 

Deciding to make a room with a \iew over Leman his 
study, he set Ins table at the balcony window to await the 
arti^ of the fitting frogs and the wTiong equipment winch 
were as mdlspoisable to his w*ork as blue Ink and quill pens 
When the box containing his pardcular tr ea su res was de- 
livered at the villa he took out a book and said to the watdiing 
family, *Now whatever passage my thumb rests on, 1 shall take 
as having r efer ence to my wroriu The book was Tnstram 
ShanJy and opened at these words, 'What a •work It is likely 
toturnoutl Let us begm Itl 

Next morning he took die plun^ and -wTOte the first ahp 
of Dombey and Son, the Study in pnde he had dlscissed with 
Forster m London. It was two years since he had finished 
Martm Chq{Uwii he was out of practice and to begm 'with 
die new book progressed but slowly In a letter to Forster 
he said 

You can hardly Ima^ne what Infinite pains I take or 
what extraordinary difficulty I find in getting on vast 
the difficulty of going at what I call a rapid pace is pro- 
digious. I suppose mlp is partly the effea of two years 
case and partly of the abseiw of s u ee ts and numbers of 
figures. 1 can t express how much I want these. It 
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seeing n*: if it siipplit-cl mmcthinn »<■> my hnn, ’ 'I'di it 
cannot hur, when busy, to lo c 1 o' n or a fort- 

night I can v.ritc profligtoii* ly in a rt arrr! p!'!.’* (■'' at 
nroaci‘>tairs) and a cln in London o-r. rnc tip arnn and 
*;tnriS me But the foil and libour of x ritnfg d g, after 
clay, ^Mthout that nngtc lantern i iM'no'i. . . I ’ r.ote 

\cn. little in Hcnoi (onK //V Cfn^s) and fn-ui ‘ rn^ , If 
consciou'; of some ‘iich in*"tcnc.. ih''r^ — hot Lo-c’, I hid 
two mileaof ‘•irccf. least, htxht'd at nii'ht, to •» all. about 
in, and a greaf the >trc to rcp'^ir to t*. cry m dit^* 

Dickens, as Ft-rsicr point' out, ne.cr tho i"iu lu'h'b c>r fi:> 
worl-, but he was not sudf-important about it tho u'h it nn' 
his paramount interest and essentia! hie E'en no, it n r.''^ 
gcnerall) recognised on c h it difliciilt term' , phsstea’ a e ell m. 
mental, Diclens held the temirc of lus imap.m ’to c hfr, or t’ac 
high price he had to pas for hr. tnumplr and '•ucce es ‘I 
hold m\ inscntise faculty’, lie *^aid, ‘on the st^rti condition 
that It must master nn s^holc life, often hoc complete 
possession of me, mal e its o,’ n demands upon me and 
iimcs for months togctiicr put every thing c b e ,v ay from me.’ 
In being delicately balanced, easily cast do. n and equally 
easily'’ elated, Dickens was slinnng the lot of most imaginative 
writers, and, however steadily he might be wor’ mg, he was 
liable at any time to be overcome b\ 'an c' tranrdinary 
nervousness almost impossible to dcscnbc’. 

His system of work was always tho same. Just before 
lo A M he sat at his v niing-tablc, sometimes he wro.c mucli 
and sometimes nothing, but whether he wrote much or 
nothing he did not leave his table before 2 p.^^. The qmenidc 
of Rosemont was m one way favmumble to industry, but after 
a day^ at tlie desk it would become almost unbearable to die 
audior, who w ould tear over to Geneva for a night or tw o to 
wander about die streets 

In Geneva he had die strange experience of meeting two 
Amencan ladies at dinner, a modier and daughter, wdio habitu- 
ally smoked agars, agarettes ancf hookalis Dickens con- 
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foscd hirasclf ndlculcrasly taken aback when the daughter 
imoked *Ix to eight agan on end for he had nc^'e^ teen any 
woman, hot 0*01 a gip*>, smoke before, and it opened up 
\’i 5 tas of Ti hat he mJ^i be !n for when hit own daughten 
were full g r ow n 

Englrth people came and went at Lausanne- The Tal- 
fourdt appeared and 10 did Mrs- Charles Drookheld Harrison 
Ainsworth and bh daughters turned up at an hotel, as did the 
T J Thoraptons- T^e hub of English bfc was the house 
of Henry Hallam, a summer resident. Good Heax'ens, how 
Hallam did talkl said Dickens after an c\*ening spent In Ids 
company, T don t think I ct'cr taw him so tremendout. 
Then Lord Vernon, the Dante scholar, amird and the Ladies 
Taylor, fairtnd charming daughters of Lord Headfort All 
English people, whether they were travelling to economite or 
tra\*elling to educate thdr families, expected to be rrcdvtd at 
Roscnoni. Among the Engluh liNdng in Lausanne s.TTe the 
former member of Parliament for Ipsancb, Villiam Haldi 
mand, and Ms utter Mrs. Minaet, the eduaiJonaJjtt, who was 
very lit-cly and a dear fnend of Sj^dney Smith and Sam Rogers. 
Apropos of Sj*dney Smith t jokes, Mrs. Marect told Dickens 
that when she had tta^'ed with him at his parsonage at Combe 
Florey the had complimented him on the excellence of his 
ham- Ah j^es, he ^d, ours are the on!} true hams, all the 
rest ore tbems and japhets. And Dickens in return told her 
that the Canon had said he was the richest author that had 
ever browsed on the commons of Hteraturc 

Haldtmand was a great benefactor to the blind asjlura at 
Lmsanne and took Dickens there several times. At Haldi 
mand s house Dldtens also met M- de Cerjat, a Swiss atuen 
with an English wife, who became a lifelong friend and 
regular co r re s pondent. Here, too, he first met the Watsons 
of Rockin^iam Castle, Northamptonshire, who ■were spend 
ing the summer In a villa by the Lake. Wth both the Wat 
sons Dickens also formed a lasting friendship As Richard 
Watson was a liberal and had rqjrcscnted his county during 
tbe Reform debates, there were reminiscences to be gone over 
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and public figures to be discussed Both men wondered why 
Lord Grey (whom Dickens had always disliked) and un- 
assuming, friendly Lord Lansdottme had proved equally in- 
capable of attaching a single young man to their party, and 
then tliey passed on to discuss tlie dements of Disraeli With 
some of these companionable people tlie Dickenses made 
excursions to the Great St. Bernard, Chamonix, Chillon and 
otlter places later to be worked into tlie texture of Little 
Dorm We never hear of visits to tlie Villa Diodati m 
search of Milton or Byron, or of Madame de Stael’s Coppet, 
Voltaire’s Femey or even Rousseau’s Bosquet^e Juhe — all so 
accessible by land and water, but then Dickens’s interests 
were never consistently literary though they were consistently 
human and nearly always contemporary 

When in London Dickens had tried to persuade Alfred 
Tennyson to share a house at Lausanne with him for the 
summer, but the poet had declined to do so, and had explained 
his refusal to his confidante, Elizabeth Barrett, by saying that 
he found Dickens’s senumentality highly irntaung, and that 
if he had been foolish enough to accept, ‘it was a sure thing 
they would quarrel and part and never see one another any 
more’ That summer, however, in company with his pub- 
hsher Moxon, Tennyson set out for Switzerland, making a 
bee-line for Leman quite as much to see his uncle Henry 
Hallam as his fnend Dickens, and thus found himself at 
Lausanne 

Spnghtly Mrs Brookfield has something mocking to say 
about this tour witli Moxon One day while they were 
walking together Alfred said, ‘Moxon, you have made me very 
unhappy by somedimg you said at Lucerne’. It was the un- 
fortunate remark, ‘Why, Tennyson, you will be sis bald as 
Spedding before long'’ Poor Alfred brooded over it and 
‘put himself under a Mrs Parker, who rubs and pulls out dead 
hairs at lo/- an hour Fancy the Queen’s pension being 
spent like thisl but really his hair is such an integral part of 
his appearance it would be a great pity if he should lose it ’ * 

* See Mrs Brookfield and her Circle 
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Wandering up the Rosemont road one golden evening, 
Tennyson was surprised to hear a girl % voice tinging *Tbe 
Queen of the Ivlay to a piano accompaniment Open stood 
the French -window of the villa from which the sound came, 
and he stood listening dll the song ended, Charley Dickens 
well remembered that evening of fading twilight when his 
sister Mamie sat at the piano and tall Allred Tennyson strolled 
in among them throu^ the window that opened on to the 
lawn, as if the odd coi^dence were quite a matter of course 
In turning over the page* of Earfy Victoncm Engicaui^ I 
rami* on an fllustradon, evidently chosen as of typically period 
in ter est, showing a group of persons in evening dress listening 
to a ptano duet. The ori^aal, faom wrhlch the rcprtxluction 
was taken, was a painting by Frank Stone that had been 
exhibited at the Roj^ Academy of X&47 under the utle of The 
Duet As I look^ closely at this elegant Victorian gather- 
ing I realised that, though the bevy of ladles, gentlemen and 
children were unniistakably English, the room in which they 
were sitting was foreign. Their setting was a neat French 
salon. cortuce-mouldmg the curtains, the bookcase 

wdth Its bust, the the portraits, the furniture were 

French- Why I wondered, tb^d these FjigHih people be 
Ihdng In a fordgn house, and why should children be induded 
in an evening party unless they formed part of a family 
picture? The <tmalt child on the tabouret was playing with 
a white dog the sort of dog given to Dickens in America, 
Could it possibly be Mr Timber Doodle^ was my first query 
and then tumbling after canje other queries Could the child 
be Frands J efli ey Dickens^ Could the tall man with he 
steeple bead leaning chln-In hand on the piano possibly be 
Alfred Tennyson? Could the whole group, Inst^ of bang 
anonymous assistants at a sotri* muticoh^ be identified as the 
Dickens family at Rosemont? 

Reference to the Dichens l e tt ers qidckly established the 
fact that Frank Stone had visited Ro se mont. On inquiry at 
the Rischgitz Institute a portfolio of Dickensiana was pro- 
I EatedbyG KYamg. 
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duced in which was the photograph of an engraving with a 
note supphed by Marcus Stone, son of Frank Stone 

‘The Duet’ by Frank Stone 

(introducing Tennyson, Dickens, and the latter’s dog and 

Miss Hogarth one of the figures seated at the piano). 

Though no locahty was indicated in this note, the furnishing 
of die room made it obvious that it was a contemporary snap- 
shot of an actual Victorian family abroad and diat it was in 
this cultivated, prosperous, happy milieu one could estabhsh 
Dickens! Stone had evidendy made a sketch of the inadent 
on the spot and had built it up mto an oil painting later, just 
as later on he did studies of the Dickens children in the 
verandah at Boncliurch 

Dombey and Son v’as by now developing steadily and 
Dickens read the first numbers aloud to Mrs Marcet and a few 
cliosen fnends ‘The old lady’, observed the author, ‘was 
so devihsh cute’ that she realised at once that he intended to 
kill Paul As he sensed his auditors gripped by interest so 
tense as to flower into apprehension, Dickens began to enjoy 
himself vastly and read better and better The sensation he 
derived from their sympathy was so delightful that it occurred 
to the author that, ‘if it were not infra dig ’, it would be most 
pleasurable to read to larger audiences ‘from one’s own books’, 
and incidentally that a great deal of money might be made 
that way He mentioned his idea to Forster and then pushed 
It to the back of his mind whence it emerged agam when his 
need for money became more acute 

In September Dickens began to apply himself intently to 
his new Chnstmas tale The Battle of Life^ ‘cordially inscnbed 
to my Enghsh fnends m Switzerland’ It is die story of a 
girl who gives up her sweetheart to her sister, and some 
people have read sigmficance into the theme Dombey of 
course had to be laid aside, though it put him out to have to 
interrupt a story that was now gomg well and m sales was 
outstnpping Chiqjlewit by more than twelve thousand copies 
a number. In forang himself to work at The Battle of Life 
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Dickens found his writing going all awry , and his health too, 
but somehow with the help of a visit to an hotel in Geneva 
he managed to finish it. The T'imcs repeated its Cncktt 
performance and gave it a very bad notice which he foolishly 
read. *1 see the good old Timet is again at mue wdth the 
inimitable B Another touch of a blunt razor on B 5 nen'ous 
system. Dreamed of 'Hmescs” all night. Disposed to 
go to New Zealand and start a magazine. 

By mid No\ ember the Dickens household had been 
established at Rosemont for six months it w-as long enough 
for one to whom dty streets wnere an inspiration. \{Domhty 
was ever to be finished he must get to a big dry not necessanl) 
London Paris would serve his purpose, so to Pans the family 
Journeyed m three carriages, ^. fourgon and a cabriolet, taking 
five days to cover the distance. To begm with they put up 
at the H6tel Bnghton. On the e\'ening after their anhul 
Dld.ens took a colossal walk and found the bnlltance and 
bnghmess of the streets frightening. He then set about 
looking for a house to rent for the wrmter That of the Mar 
qms de Gtstelbne was bizarre enough to attract Dickens s 
fmey It was 48 rue de Giurcclles in the Faubourg St 
Honori, and Sir Henry Bulti'cr while at the Bnush Embassy 
hod occupied it and had bad the walls of one rtxim painted to 
look like a grove of trees brightened by bit* of glass stuck in 
among the leaves. Dickens described it as a Pans mansion 
in mmiature with courtyard, garden and Conaerge s lodge 
complete with a cordon to open the door The bedrooms 
were so small as to be comparable to open boxes and their 
partitions were almost os fraU. Charicy remembered his 
father saying ^t wws something between a baby house, a 
shades, a haunted castle, and a mad kind of dock, and not to 
be Imagmed by the mind of man. One room is a tent, another 
room Is a scene at the Victoria. The upstairs rooms are like 
fanlights over street doors. The inventor got frightened at 
what he had done and went away 

The month of December was intensely cold and the water 
in the jugs froze at night, but the house had the merit of pro- 
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viding Dickens witli sometlimg new in the way of experience. 
He soon was to find out that it was not a place in which he 
could wnte. Taking a dislike to the upstairs room he had 
chosen as a study, he would come down disconsolate to tlie 
drawing-room and, finding no comer that suited him, would 
sit there stubbornly for hours getting perhaps half a dozen 
lines on to paper Dejectedly he took to wandenng about 
the streets and to looking in frequently at the Morgue, for he 
never knew in advance what would set him working again 
and had to take his chance and often v/aste time waiting for 
the moment of kindling The Frencli people witli whom 
Dickens came in contact impressed him at first unfavourably, 
they could not hold a candle to the Swiss for reliabilit}’’ He 
came to change his views when he knew them better, but to 
begin with he found tliem indifferent, careless, procrastinating 
and their semi-sentimental devotion to Liberty seemed to 
have nothing in it of American vigour or purpose. Possibly 
they were fit for nothing but soldiering, but what, he asked 
himself, could he expected from a people bled white by the 
great Revolution and the Napoleomc wars^ 

So dull did he find himself m Pans tliat he went over to 
London for a week before Chnstmas to arrange for a cheap 
double-column edition of his books witli new prefaces, a 
senes to be dedicated to ‘the English People’. Part of his 
time was spent at rehearsals of The Battle of Life winch had 
been rapidly dramatised for the Keeleys by Albert Smith 
He found that in the copying of the parts the whole play had 
been reduced to ‘insufferable nonsense’. He put tins nght • 
and could not resist waiting for the first night at the Lyceum 
It went very well and the house accorded him an ovation 
Dunng this short visit he had to wrestle with his brother 
Fredenck who was anxious to marry Chnstiana Weller’s 
sister In spite of stiff opposition by the families on both 
sides the weddmg took place two years later and turned out 
disastrously. He also found time to swoop on Gore House 
for ‘a heart-to-heart talk’ with Lady Blessmgton Charley 
was a spectator at this dinner, and in his Remimscences says* 
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As we tat down to dinner there was a vacant chair next 
to mine It a only the Prince, explained Lady Blessing 
ton to my father, he is always late, and Indeed some 
nrinmes passed before a sallow, rather sullen, heavj looking 
man came in and after kissing Lady Blessington s hand and 
taking very little noricc of the rest of the companj, who, 
for their part, seemed to be content to take \*ery httle 
notice of him, sat down by my ride. The ncu comer took 
\*ery httle part in the general conversation, but talhed to me 
pknantly enough ali^t my school life and recent $a) in 
Pans, and then very soon after dinner after an interval of 
moody silence rook hhnself oC 

Charley’s father also watched the man he iud so often seen 
there *bidmg his time , the man who through dronratance had 
assumed a new signihcince, the self-contained, renccnt person 
tdeinamed Pnnee Tadmm, soon to be the ruler of France. 

Hemming to the for Christmas he resolved to shut 
himself up in order to write, but found it extremely difficolt 
to refuse the invitations of Mr*. Norton s brother, Charles 
Sheridan, and, of course, he could not shirk entertaining the 
Watsons who amved In Parrs for the New Year With Lord 
Nomianby the Bntish ambassador he also dined their 
hiendship was of old itandhrg and they had a constant link In 
Lord Mulgravc with whom Dickens had crossed the Atlantic 
fivT years earlier Though the ambassador was informal and 
friendly in private intercourse, he seemed harassed by the 
political situation and wd^ed down by responsibUity and 
apprehension about the future. Loub Philippe s rdgn was 
tottering to an Inglorious close and It was his duty to repo rt to 
Hs g o v e r n ment every fructoation in the political barometer 
Was mon arch y doomed in France, and If so what president 
would or could take over supreme authority? Those of us 
who have read Lord Normanb/s memoirs and official reports 
may see ex p r e ss ed In them an intelligent observer s reactions 
to events. Our policy at die moment was far from rigid. 
Palmctaton as Foreign Secretary (in Lord John Russeirs 
g ov e r nm ent) In wndng to Lord Normanby had laid down. 
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‘Our pnnaples of actaon are to acknowledge whatever rule 
may be established with apparent prospect of permanency, 
but none other’. 

Dickens at this time was going to tlie opera so frequently 
and dimng out so constantly that he began to wonder whether 
he had ever had anytlimg to do with a book called Dombey or 
ever sat over a chapter of it day after day until he began to 
think It the only reality in life and to mistake all the realmes 
for short-lived shadows Sometime he jerked himself into 
refusing an invitation For instance, when Lord Albert 
Conyngham invited him to a masked ball he declined tlie 
mvitation as it ‘would play the very devil widi my to- 
morrow’s occupation’ Paul Dombey was about to die and 
Dickens was miserable, his head ached, he says he took 
‘prodigious pains’ over the child’s end Wlien it was over 
he wrote to Miss Coutts ‘Between ourselves, Paul is dead 
He died on Fnday night about ten o’clock and as I had no 
hope of getting to sleep afterwards I went out and walked 
about Pans until breakfast next mormng.’ How could any- 
one combine moods of this kind, moods necessary to creation, 
with the routine of dimng out^ As it was, the pnnters found 
he had underwntten Dombey by tv^o pages, and he had to 
hurry over to London to make good the defiaency. 

We shall see when we come to examine the novel in detail 
how differently it was received by different readers Henry 
Hallam, wnung to Mrs Brookfield, said* ‘Everybody is pre- 
tending that the death of Paul Dombey is the most beautiful 
thing ever wntten Milnes, Thackeray, and your uncle own 
to tears I am so hardened as to be unable to look on it 
m any light but pure business ’ Thackeray strode mto the 
Punch office, and, flinging down his number on Mark 
Lemon’s desk, said, ‘There’s no wntmg against this, one hasn’t 
an atom of a cliance, it’s stupendous’. The Dickens family 
felt out in the cold ‘I am certain’, Charley was in tlie habit 
of saying, ‘that the children of my father’s bram were much 
more real to him at tunes than we were ’ 
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Forster joined ha friend m Pans on the day of Paul s 
death- The chmax readied, Dickens -raa only too thankful 
to put uork aside to entertain Tui The ruo friends spent 
an exdnng fortnight together going to a play each nl^t and 
comorting with authors, actors and such celebrities as is'ere 
acce ssi ble to visitors. The aged Chateaubriand was one of 
the great figures to whom thej paid homage, but the author of 
Lcs Mimoiru J’tmtrt nmhe was an tiling man, and Dickens, 
having but little in common with him, was hard put to it to 
find subjects of corn’crsation- It was easier to get on with 
Alphonse de Lamartine whom he had learned to like at Albaro 
Madame de Lttnanine s salon wtis a meeting-ground for 
foreigners, she herself bong English, With Alexandre 
Dumas Engine Sue, Tbiophfle Gautier, Alphonse Karr and 
Amidde Pidiot Didtens conversed, for he now spoke, as 
Lamartine tells us, fluent French though with a heavj EngUsh 
accent Macready s friend Rigrdcr gave him the fr^ora of 
the green room at the Frao9ai3 when on MoUire 1 birthday 
he saw his Dm Jttan revived. 

The Frenchman who made the greatest impression on 
Dickeia was Victor Hugo Not only vra he the most in 
fluential literary figure of the day but also as Louis Philippe 
had recently nude him a peer of France, the pobucal man of 
the moment. Dickens describes him as under middle hd^t 
with pale face and an interne sweetness of expression com 
bined with keen Intellectuality He spoke warmly of the 
EngUsb and flielr literature and showed a flattering apprecia- 
tion of the works of Boa Writing to Lndv Blesamgton ‘ in 

the afterglow of Hs wxmderfiil visll Dickens says that the 
home of Hugo was crowded with armour, tapestries, coffers 
It was not an ordinary apartment, it was more like an old 
palace wherdn old golden lioia played at skittles with 
ponderous old golden balls The romantic setting seemed 
more like a chapter from one of hu books than the fumlshlngs 
of real life. It In ter e ste d Dickens very much to hear that 
Madame Hugo was loved by Sainte-Beuve and Julie Drouct, 
* J«nMiy X4, 1S4^ 
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the actress, by Victor Hugo, and that no one of their fnends 
took these arrangements amiss. 

The author of Hernani^ Ruy Blas^ LucTe:^ia Borgia^ those 
operas without music, at this time a man of forty-five, was 
living on the first floor of 37 rue de la Tour d’ Auvergne, a big 
solitary house backing on to the Palais-Royal with windows 
looking out over a panorama of Pans By way of a deserted 
courtyard one approached the flight of steps diat led to the 
door of an apartment crammed widi antique treasures So 
great a vanety of objects could not be grasped all in a moment 
Cordova leather adorned the walls of die salle (Tattente^ 
Gothic tapestry, and folios standing on lecterns, an anteroom. 
The salon widi its blue damask walls, its Venetian negroes. 
Its white satin upholstery, its bust by David, its glass pictures, 
made a sumptuous impression So did the dining-room with 
Its carved oak, gleaming lustre-ware, tapestry and glass ‘all 
assembled’, as Thdophile Gautier says, ‘by the pauent fantasy 
of the poet’ To Dickens the scene resembled ‘some gloomy 
vast old theatre’ or some equally gloomy vast curiosity shop 
‘I was much struck’, he told Lady Blessmgton, ‘by Hugo him- 
self, who looks like a genius as he is every inch of him, and 
very interesting and sausfactory from head to foot ’ The 
antique setting Victor Hugo had chosen for himself was m no 
way indicative of a conservative temper He was already at 
work on Les Misdrables^ diat epic novel on die sufferings of 
the poor, and he had already declared for a League of Nations 
and a Republican United States of Europe 

Most of the contacts made by Dickens in Pans dunng this 
visit were with men of letters and of the theatre He did not 
meet dieir wives or go to their houses It was not till nine 
years later, after two French- talking summers at Boulogne, 
that he was able to take his place as grand icnvain at the parties 
of George Sand, Madame Viardot, Madame Scnbe and 
Madame Scheffer By then his novels had been senahsed in 
Le Moniteur and were so widely read that compliments were 
showered on him by shopkeepers and hotel clerks 

At this time Kate was unable to accompany him on ex- 
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cnmon* to the environs and Georgy ^*35 his constant com 
panion. As the new baby was expected in April Dickens, 
thon^ his own house v.'as frill in the possession of Sir James 
Duke, tran sported his hunily to London in March. This 
necessitated his renring a furnished house, 3 Chester Place, 
where a fifth son, Sydney Smith Haldiraand, uas bom. 

Just at this time (*847) I-ord Jeffrej bobbed up ogam Vrith 
inquiries about Dldterti a earning and on receiving a full 
statement wrote, T am rather disappointed I must owm, to 
find 3'our arihankmau still so small He really cannot make 
out why this should be, as the pubhc had paid at least 
£ioo/)oo for his books. Is it due to mismanagement? Im 
provident arrangement with publishers^ or careless control of 
tbeir proceedings^ His young friend must secure mdepend 
tnct riiou^ be is fiu from grudging him the elegancies and 
indulgences suitable to hit tasteful libetal nature He feels 
paternal anadety on Dickens a behalf — or wall his young friend 
call It tbe caution of senlhty^ He Is not m any way a father 
confessor, but be would dearly like to know whether Dickens 
has ever felt the promptmgs of prudent avarice, pnde of purse 
or the like? Dickens answered the questions for a while, but 
as Jeffrey continued to Importune him with a Idnd of exoss- 
namijution he stopped replying to his letters. A year later 
we find Jeffrey wn^g that as be u the godfather of a Dickens 
daild be does not wish to grow quite out of acquaintance 
*You really must take a little notice of roc ixrw and then. 
In the monrii of his death, January jBjo, he Informed Dickens, 
TJving or dying, I retain for you, unbared and unimpaired, 
tbe same cordial feelings of love, gratitude and admiration as 
for these many years past * 

Just at the tfane Dombty and Son was coming out in its 
green covers Vanity Fair was being issued In yellow covers 
and there was a kind of nvalry between tbe t^ks, thcnigh 
Vanity Fatr Only sold 7000 as against Domb^ t 1^,000. 
Carlyle spoke of the relief he found it to tumfiom ThackOTy • 
terrible cynicism to tbe cheerful geniality of Dickens, He 

I Tk» Dtcktiu GrtU^ p. 4p. 
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preferred Charles Dickens to Tliaclcray ns a man, for 
Dickens always treated him with deference M'hercas Tli.ickcray 
would oppose his opinions or c\en ‘practise persiflage on 
him’ The name of Thackeray v'as really unknov n to the 
British public as he had chosen hitherto to sprite ns ‘iMichacl- 
Angelo Tiimarsh’ Catherine^ Barr^' London and the Srob 
Papers for Punch v/ere published under this name 

Abraham Ila^^ward, writing to Thaclcray about Vantt} 
Fair^ said * ‘Don’t get ncr\'ous or think about cnticism or 
trouble yourself about tlie opinion of fnends, jou have 
completely beaten Dickens out of the inner arcle already’. 
Mrs Carlyle -wrote in the same strain- ‘Verj' good indeed. 
Beats Dickens out of the orld ’ Thackeray laughed and 
forwarded the letters to Mrs Brookfield 

Early in 1847 Thackeray wrote some parodies on con- 
temporary waters entitled Punch's Pnie Novelists In April 
appeared ‘George dc Bamev-eU’ (Bul-Acr Lytton), then ‘Cod- 
linsby’ (Disraeli) These were to be follow cd by some kind 
of a ‘Boz’ skit, but the proprietors of Punch (Bradbury .md 
Evans) would not permit such an outrage It is certain that 
Dickens intervened on his o\\ n behalf = In a -w ay he -w ns easy 
game for a parodist, ns Antliony Trollope, in The IFcrdcn, 
was to show^ 


’ No\ ember 1S47 


-So 35 D 



Chapter iS 

THEATRICALS 

Jiifa/i u an tmiodUd paraJetx a handle of contraJicTions 
C. C. COLTON 

D USING the three montht now spent at Chester Place 
Dickens worked steadily at Dondxy and Son and dined 
out more than he had ever done. Soractin«* he went out as 
a baciieior and sometimes inth Georgina, who, as a com- 
panion, suited, him better and better By rids time she was 
twenty-one and had become more sure of her power to charm 
and amuse, the tears literally tan down Charles s cheeks when 
she started mlnu eking the people they met. Enmes m 
diaries show that during the weeks after the birth of Sydney 
Smith, Charles and Georgy were always about togetber 
One night it would be a dinner with Forster to meet the 
Macreadys, R^gmers, Scaniield and Madise, and another 
iri^t It would be a dinner party at Chester Place for a play 
Lord Ellesmere 8 rhymed translation of Haruuu. was bong 
presented with Farmy Kemble in the principal part (a part in 
which she had play^ sixteen years earlier at Bridg ew a t er 
House) In Dickens s box at the Sl James t Theatre sat the 
Rigniers, Harrison Ainsworth, Madiae, Jerrold and Stanfield- 
Two evenings later Charles and Georgy, Forster, Maclise and 
the R^gniets dined together again in the company of Landor 
As soon as Mrs. Didc^ was about again, ha husband took 
her to a hu^ patty at the Macreadys to meet the Lord 
Advocate and Mrs. Rutherford, Mr and Mrs. Carlyle, East 
lake, Pamai, Rogers, Miss Jewabury, Edwin Landseer and 
Jenny Lmd. These dinners now formed tbe n a t ur al cou 
elusion of Dickens's writing day, a day that often lasted from 
six to eight hours. Before transporting hts fiunfly to Broid- 
stairs at the end of June, Charles and Kate din^ with the 
Douglas Jerrolds at Putney Heath where once again the 
#77 
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Macreadys and Maclise turned up, this time they foregathered 
to meet the perenmally penniless Leigh Hunt for whom they 
were devising a benefit performance Hardly had tlieir plans 
been perfected than Lord John Russell to some extent fore- 
stalled them by giving Leigh Hunt a Civil List pension of 
jTzoo a year This caused the would-be helpers to abandon 
all idea of playing The Merry Wives of Windsor in London, 
but to implement their scheme for paying off Leigh Hunt’s 
debts by giving performances of another play in Manchester 
and Liverpool only. For this purpose Every Man in His 
Humour was revived and most of Dickens’s onginal cast 
rallied to his support, the only new names being those of 
Augustus Egg and George Henry Lewes, at that time hving 
with his wife, later to become Mrs Thornton Hunt Re- 
hearsals were earned on at Miss Kelly’s Tlieatre with ‘Boz’ m 
supreme control 

The company played at Manchester on July 26, where 
Dickens delivered a prologue wntten by Talfourd, and at 
Liverpool on July 28, when Forster spoke another prologue 
composed by Bulwer Lytton The tour was very good fun, 
and the amateur company did themselves so handsomely that 
though takmgs were good, clear profits amounted to but 
JC400 The meagreness of this sum set off against the energy 
and time expended rather disappointed Dickens, who now 
planned to add to it by wntmg a narrative of the tour. Tlie 
theme was suggested to him by the condition of Mrs Leech, 
who, tounng with her husband, nearly had her baby in the 
tram and only )ust succeeded in reaclung the Victona Hotel, 
Euston Square, before it was bom. ‘What a tremendous 
chance’, wrote Dickens to Mark Lemon, ‘that Leech’s little 
girl was not bom on the railway'’ In ‘Piljian’s Projiss,^ or 
Mrs Gamp and the Strollers’ the humour and the character- 
^isation are ahke heavy. Mr. Wilson the wigmaker and Mrs 
Gamp meet on the departure platform as the players assemble 
and Mr Wilson pomts out the celebrities ‘George the 
Crookshank who draws for Punch’ is one of them, and Mrs. 

* Wntten August 1847, and preserved in Forster’s Life 
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Gamp say* ■with a *nlff whidi I never touches on accotmt of 
the lemon 1 a joke involving another member of the cast, 
Mirk Lemon. Frank Stone and Augustus Egg are explained 
as well bcknoVd at the Academy os mre as ttoncs is ttones 
and egg* is eggs John Forster figures as a resolute gent, 
appcrrently going to take the railway by »torm, his wesklt 
\Try much buttoned up, his mouth very much shut, his coat 
a-flying open and his heels a-giving it to the platform He 
a quickly follov. ed by Mrs. Gamp s beeografTcr a wild 
gent that s been tearing up and down with a great box of 
papers under his arm a tabling to everybody very indistinct 
and cxating himself something dr«diul That s the 
Managcrl cnes Mr Wilson the \\ 1 gma>er 

This Is an aspect of Dickens s humour that appeals as bttle 
to present-day readers as his Victorian treatment of birth and 
death generally Perhaps It h just as well that Mis. Gamp 
and the StroQos remained a rough sketch, as the dragging In 
of characters from earlier books or rather thdr resuscitation— > 
of which Mr Pickwick and Sam Weller In Mvttr Humph^ t 
Clock are examples — is not saoslactory 

Dickens seldom read the w^iik of foreign wnicrs, but of 
Hans Andersen s Fairy TaUs he made an exception and they 
were relegated at once Into the clia* of spedal favourites’ that 
included the works of Washmgton Irving and Oliver Gold 
smith. The first man to introduce this Danish author to 
English readers had been ^lUam Jerdan who, in his capacity 
of editor of the Lutraty was able to advertise his 

ments. In response to a complimentary letter sent to the 
author he had received an effusion from Andersen e xpr e ss ing 
love of English books and FjigUsh authors, naming Scott, 
Bulwer and Didtens as among those be most cherished. 

How much I should like to shake the hand of Box [be 
wrote]. When I read his books I often think I have »een 
such tnings and fed I could write like that. Do not mis- 
understand me. I do not know how better to expr e ss 
myself than to say that what corapletdy captivates me seems 
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to become part of myself. As the -^v ind histlcs round Ins 
bcll-ropc, I have often heard it •uhistlc on a cold, v.ci 
autumn evening, and the clnrp of the cricket I remember 
well m tile cosy corner of my parents’ humble room. 

And so witli Jordan’s encouragement, the fair^-tale teller 
began planning a visit to England The v elcomc prepared 
for him ensured that, as soon as lie reached his hotel m 
Leicester Square, he should find himself an honorary member 
of tile Athenaeum Club Calling on Count Rc\ cntlov, , the 
Danish Minister, next morning, he was told he must present 
himself at Lord Palmerston’s party that evening in order 
to be introduced to his English admirers Eagerly Hans 
Andersen asked whether he v ould meet Jennx Lind at the 
recepuon, but tlie Count could hold out no hopes tint 'die 
Lmd’ would be there, she lived in retreat at Brompton, 
refusing all invitations, so if he really wanted to sec her he 
must go to Brompton To Brompton he hied, and was 
greatly comforted to be received ‘like a dear brother’ and 
promised easy access to tlie opera house whenever he wished 
to go tliere 

At Lord Palmerston’s house Amdersen was overcome to 
find himself the centre of attracuon, smiled on and compli- 
mented by ladies in sparkling tiaras and billowing satin gowms 
Each looked to him a queen and each had something rav ishing 
to say about his tales ^vHien his English gave out, he took 
refuge with his revered patron, die Duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
and talked to him in German Andersen thought the 
English wmmen around him ‘flowcr-Iike and lov'ely’, and at 
Lady Paulet’s ball, given to celebrate Queen Victona’s birth- 
day, he desenbed them ‘standing like rose-petals in the press’. 
Vainly at these parties did he crane his neck looking for 
‘Boz’, there w'^as no ‘Boz’ to be seen William Jerdan told 
him that Dickens was widt his family at Broadstairs, and that 
Lady Blessington was contnving a meeting for die tw'o 
authors at Gore House No less anxious to meet Andersen 
than Andersen was to meet ‘Boz’, Dickens had written to 
Lady Blessington *1 must see Andersen’, and she at once made 
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it her buslDcss to sec that he did to To the Duke of Saxe- 
Wemur Andetwn wrote of tht* happy meetingi 

At Lady Blessingiont I made the acquaintance of 
Dickens. He is lust what I thought he wt^d be. We 
understood each other at once, dasped each other s hands 
and talked EngUsh — I unfortunately not wel4 but as I said 
before we undCTtood each other * 

The Dane, who u-as accustomed to very sunple surround 
logs at home, fourtd the Gore House hospitality mcr- 
whelralngly paboal. His host. Cotint d Orsay, tned to put 
him at Im ease by rallj'ing him in a very jolly* way, and he w-as 
allowed to admire In tdence all the \cryfinc flowers, pictures 
and statues. A second meeting grew out of the fust, and this 
time Dickens brou^t with him to Gore House a set of his 
books, each volume inscribed 'To Hans Christian Andersen 
from hh friend and admirer Charles Dickens He also 
warmly invited him to come and share the ded frmily 
life at Broadstaifs. 

Andersen spoke in enthusiastic but limited terms to 
Didcens and Jerdon of the English literature that had en> 
riched his fan^ and filled ha hem Those si ho have read 
ha biographic^ sketdi, 77t* Jmptvyuatorty will remember 
how as a little boy be made his doDs perform Shakespeare s 
tragediei In a toy theatre, and how on first arriving in Copen- 
hagen be would spend his few pennies In getting a Scott novel 
and, while reading it, would forget hunger and cold. Stories 
of this kind show that Hans Andersen was in the true tradition 
of those who lead the inner life of imaginative authors, for 
whom the world is the shadow show and the life of the mind 
the only reahty Dl^cnt, too, understood this life very 
well, for, when he was clothing his imperishable figures fa 
flesh, the world in which his own body moved beoime remote 
and insubstantial. 

Just before recrossmg the channel Hans Andersen dined 

For tUi aod otber ciiupu F Czsvfard, C$mtpfmimet wki GrofU 
Dmi» etc., tSfi 
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with Dickens at Broadstairs and nc' t morning his host v, aU cd 
over to Ramsgate to sec his boat lea\e Andersen recorded 
tlie farewell 

We pressed each other’s hands and he looked at me so 
kindly with his shrewd sympatlictic c>cs, and, as the ship 
W'cnt off, tliere he stood v-aving his hat and loolang so 
gallant, so yontliful and so handsome Dickens svas the 
last wdio sent me a greeting from dear England’s shore 

No one could say tliat gawky, easily confused I Ians Ander- 
sen had e\er looked young, iliough equally no one could say 
he had ever grown up From the finanaal angle his visit 
was a success, for Bentley, w'ltli whom lie had stayed in Kent, 
arranged to publish seven of his fair>' talcs ns A Christmas 
Greeting to my English Friends, and fourteen of his new stones 
under the tide A Poet's Day Dreams The latter \ olume w as 
dedicated to Dickens 

I feel a desire, a longing to transplant in England the 
first produce of my poetic garden as a Chnstmas greeung 
and 1 send it to you, my dear noble Charles Dickens, w ho 
by your works have been previously dear to me and since 
our meeting have tal-<en root in my heart 

Dunng the ten years diat w'ent by before Hans Andersen 
revisited England, he kept up a dcsultor}' correspondence 
wntli Dickens None of these letters ha\e sur\'i\ed, sa\e a 
note in which Dickens assures him diat he lives fresh in his 
remembrance and diat everyone is asking wlien lie is going 
to make everyone happier and better by w^nung a new book 
‘We feel jealous of Stockholm and jealous of Finland and we 
say diat you ought to be at home and nowhere else widi a 
quill in your hand and a goodly pile of paper before you ’ 

The Dickens family remained at Broadstairs oil early in 
September 1847 and then reinstalled diemselves in Devon- 
shire Terrace, of wluch diey had but tw^o years further lease 
Dickens had waited with some impaoence to regain posses- 
sion of his owm house, for in Broadstairs, unless it was pounng 
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ram, be could not get half an hour t peace to work on 
Domixy The place had become an inferno of cccrudatlng 
organs, fiddles, bells and gke-slngcrs. He now had no 
w onies about money, for Domhty •^•aa selling far in excess of 
what he had annapated. The profits of the half year arc 
brilliant. Deducting the hundred pounds a month paid tlx 
times, I have still to receive two thousand two hundred and 
twenty poimds, which 1 think iid> 

The autumn simply flew by at Devonshire Terrace. 
Domhty absorbed most of Dickens s v.’aking hours and on 
account of DoTnh€y he pos^oned for a twel\-emonth the 
writing of a Christmas story, Tiit Hamttd Man, He spoke 
at Leeds on December 1 at the Mechanics Institute, and v-ns 
rather surprised at the giant advertisements of his lecture that 
met his eyes in the streets. Speaking with a heavy cold on 
him, he ^d be looked to Insnturions such as this to refine 
and improve the social edifice. He rejoiced to see in the 
report that French and German were being aught as a'cU 
as dnwmg and chemistry The Creator having breathed a 
mind into men must have mtended them to be educated. 
These words evoked a warm response. 

A domestic Christmas was foDowed by n journey to 
Scotland with Kate to open the nea Athenaeum in Glasgow 
He had promised to spcik on the friendships we moke with 
books As they were travelbng to Glasgow by rail from 
Edinbiugh Kate was taken suddenly ill with a miscarriage 
and could not attend the meeting, at which Chories praised 
Athenaeums in general, partly b ecau se they were imdated by 
working men and partly because they tuned high In teaching 
Spaiflsh, Italian, French and German as well as music, mathc- 
oiarics and logic. He ended his speech by hoping that money 
for more books would soon be rdsed. Mr Alison proposed 
an cntbusiistically supported vote of thanks. In writing an 
account of this occasion to Georgy, Charles casually men 
tioned Kate s mishap and then described the packed meetmg 
at which the Inimitable did wonders. His grace, elegance, 
and doquence enchanted all b^olders, 'Whenever he uses 
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tlie word ‘Inimitable’ we know tliat be is in the iiigbcst 
spints, and it is no surprise to find liim telling Georgy, ‘I have 
never enjoyed myself more completely’. They v,erc staying 
with the Alisons who, Dickens tells us, lixcd ‘in sr. le’ m a 
handsome countr}' house outside Glasgow v,ith cscrv'thing 
ver}' pleasant about them Kate v.as 1 ept in bed and 
Dickens, ‘treated as a person of great distinction’, ate a 
‘gorgeous state lunch with die Lord Provost and City 
Council’ and was entertained at a banquet in the evening. 
After two nights Kate was supposed to be well enough to 
trav'el, but she collapsed in Edinburgh and had to nl c to her 
bed again This gav'e Dickens the opportunitv of sightseeing 
and of a good gossip widi Lord JefTrev’. Maeaulav had just 
lost his seat m the House of Commons and people said no one 
else could possibly have lost it, and diat he had gone out of 
his w'ay to be disagreeable and get himself disld ed lie also 
heard from Lord Jeffrey that Sheridan Knowles, the audior 
of two highly successful pla}S, Vtrgintus and T^ic Hunch f-cck, 
had just made a declarauon of bankruptev' before him 
Easily moved to compassion by die troubles of authors, 
Dickens at once cast about him for ways and means of help- 
ing the poor fellow. There was a scheme afoot for buying 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon in order to pre- 
serve It as a nauonal monument He had attended the 
committee called by Payne Collier in August at tlie Thatclied 
House Tavern in St James’s Street, and now discussed with 
Lord Jeffrey the possibility of installing Knowdes at Stratford 
as curator, but, as his fnend drily observ'ed, Shendan Knowdes 
quite recentlj’’ had rather compromised his posinon as a literary' 
figure by having become a Bapust minister. This might w'ell 
prove an obstacle to his appointment as custodian of a literary 
shnne 

Dickens’s sightseeing centred on Sir Walter Scott Lord 
Jeffrey showed him tlie memonal, wlucli seemed to him ‘like 
the spire of a Gothic church taken off and stuck m the 
ground’, Abbotsford wras also inspected, and there he was 
shocked by ‘the vile glass case’ containing the clothes last 
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wom by Sir Walter It depressed him deeply to be shown 
an old white hat tumbled and bent and broken by the uneasy 
purposeless wandering hither and thither of hfa heavy heacL 
It so embodied Lockhart s pathetic description of him, when 
he tned to write and laid down his pen and cried, that It 
associated itsdf in my mind with broken powers and mental 
weakness- Clothes, both his own and other people s, 
always meant a great deal to Dickens, and one calls to mind 
his insistence to Cattermole on the pathos to be conveyed to 
readers by NeH s bonnet and shawl Clothes affect some 
people in a very peculiar way and Dickens was particularly 
lensirive m ha reacaons to thdr appeaL 

On returning to London be found that the Borough 
Coundl of Stiatford-on-Avon had made themselves re- 
sponsible for the purchase and conservation of the Shake- 
speare House, so he concentrated on collecting money to 
oidow a curatorship Even if Knowles did not dir^y 
benefit, some other writer might be chosen for the post. 
Jumping at onoe to the idea of a theamcal production, be 
summoned his cast together to choose a play He was very 
bright and hvely on his return from SoDtlffld, but the prospect 
of acting was not die only cause of exhilaration, for the end 
of Domhty was in sight and he had time to let his mind pl^ 
on other ma tter s - The abdication of Louis Phihppe, King 
of the French, threw him into the wildest spirits. What 
had happened to Lamanme? and what would d Orsay do^ 
Forster (to whom he talked) said that now, of course, d Orsay 
would rush back to Pana. *But not at all, r e t or te d Dickens, 
‘Monsieur le Comte is still giving dinners at Gore Housel 
The explo^on of democracy in France went so compietd.y to 
his head tiiat he declared he would renounce his native tongue 
for the language of gods and of angels Vive k Francel 
Vive le Peuplel Plus de Royautdl Plus de Bourbons! 
Plus de Guliotl Voili les senuments du dtoyen Charles 
DickensI Historian friends of his were also convulsed by 
the news. Henry Hallam ate no breakfrm and paced up and 
down his dining room, sn emp^ plate pressed against his 
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heart, and Carlyle wrote m his journal, ‘Louis Philippe is 
flung out, he and his entire pack with a kind of exquisite irony 
dnving off in a street cab'’ What Dickens tliought of the 
London repercussions we do not know, he does not allude 
to tliem in any letter of the date But, absorbed as he was 
in concerns theatncal, he cannot have ignored tlie fact diat 
when tile Charust petition was presented in Apnl no private 
carnages were to be seen on the streets, or that tlie gates of 
Green Park and Constitution Hill were closed and the iron 
shutters of Apsley House bolted. Emerson, who was in 
London at the time, took notice of every^tliing and made a 
point of attending the meeting convened by the Chartists in 
London to receive the report of the deputation they had sent 
to Pans to congratulate die French Republican Government 
At this gathering the ‘Marseillaise’ was as lustily sung as at 
Abolition demonstrations m the United States Like odier 
intelligent Amencans Emerson was hornfled by the depdis 
of tragic poverty revealed in die streets of Liverpool and 
London and, m view of die general smugness of die pro- 
pertied classes, it was hardly possible to believe such misenes 
could be terminated widiout a revolution Emerson, on 
Carlyle’s advice, werlt on to Pans to see how things were for 
himself and found all the endiusiasts for die new regime 
‘bearded like goats and hons’ Having satisfied his cunosity, 
he returned to London to deliver six lectures at the Portman 
Square Literary and Saentific Institution on the Laws of 
Thought, Pohtics and Soaalism, Poetry and Eloquence, and 
kindred subjects 

Though Emerson had come to London in October 1847, 
Dickens did not play any part in welcoming him He was 
the house-guest of the Carlyles and the particular charge of 
Mrs George Bancroft, who took him to see Rogers and odier 
men of letters before he set out for the north to deliver the 
lectures that were the reason for his coming to England 
In this connection one may mention that George Bancroft, 
the Harvard histonan, had been appointed minister to the 
Court of St James in 1846 He had, as we know, been a 
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kind fiiend to Dickens during the American tour, but now be 
saw nothing of hrm and there h no allusion to hhn in the 
many available letters of this date. It Is doubtfid whether 
any Bostonian wished to see much of the writer of Moran 
Chu^len'ii It was not nil Bancroft tvTis on the point of 
leaving for Amenca a }'ear later that an entry appear* in hi* 
diary for April 19 i849> Dine at Mr Charles Dlcken* On 
May 8 he return^ the avility by asking Diclcens to breakfast 
m company with the Doke of Argyll, Hallam Macanlo), 
Milnon, Bunsen and Frothingham. There w-a* no resump- 
tion at any time of the friendliness generated in Boston m 
184a. 

On May 4, 1848, Forster, at Dickens s request, mvited hrni 
to meet Emerson at bis rooms in Lincoln s Inn Fields. 
Carlyle was also of the party of four and was greeted by his 
host in a stentorian wlce as *My Prophetl which surpmed 
the American guesL The convemdon wmed on the 
shameful lewdness of the London streets and Cart^He had a 
good deal to say about whoredom generally and tl>e kicked 
ness of oitr »o-<alled avilhearion- Carlyle said that chastity 
in the male sex was as good as gone and Dickens endorsed 
this oplnioiu Emerson protested that It was quite otherwise 
m Amenca and that men of good imderstanding and educa 
non went to thdr nuptial bed as virgm as did their brides * 
Dickens rephed that incontinence was so much the rule in 
England that if his own son were pardculariy chaste, he 
should be alarmed on hb account as if he could not be in 
good health. Emerson 5 heart did not go out to gamilcms 
Dickens as it had done to the sensible, quiet mannered Alfred 
Tennyson with whom he had had such charming talks. 

The play chosen for the Shakespeare Curatorship Fund 
was Tht Mtny Wivtr of Wmdror and it was to be followed by 
Anxmol Magneornt, Love, Lew end Pfytio, A Good Night s 
Rut or some other farce. Most of the old cast took parts 
and there was one important newcomer, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
who asked to be allowed to play Dame Qmckly to Dickens s 
> R. W Emenon, yifanatr toL tQ. p. 441. 
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Master Shallow She found Dickens a vcr}' businesslike 
stage manager lie usuall}'’ sat at a small tabic to one side of 
tlie stage and sometimes would stand with back to the foot- 
lights to watch entnes and exits The amateurs opened tlieir 
series of nine performances at tlie Haymarkct on April 1 5 and, 
after visiung Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham and Edin- 
burgh, ended it in Glasgow on July 20 The announcement 
for tile first night ran as follows* 

THEATHE RO'iAL, HA^ MARKET 

AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
in aid of 

THE FUND FOR THE ENDOWMENT OF A PERPETUAL 
CURATORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE 

To be alwa3's held by some one disunguished 
in Literature and more espeaally in Dramatic 
Literature, the profits of vdiich it is the in- 
tention of die Shakespeare House Committee 
to keep entirely separate from die Fund now 
being raised for the purchase of die House 

Directors of Arrangements John Payne Collier, 
Charles Knight, Peter Cunningham, and die London 
Shakespeare House Committee 

Stage Manager Mr. Charles Dickens 
Evening dress in all parts of the House 

The Carlyles took seats for dus performance and Mr Carlyle 
watched Dame Quickly’s performance with great interest. 
When die curtain went down Carlyle was heard to say, ‘A 
poor play, but plaudite, plaudite'' In Mrs Cov'den Clarke 
we have a better chronicler^ than Mrs Gamp, for her re- 
collections are natural and cliarmingly expressed She and 
her sister, Emma Novello, accompanied die troupe on tour 
and always travelled in the same compartment as Mr and Mrs 
Dickens and Mark Lemon Dickens made a habit of getting 
to the station early and greeting his ‘strollers’ as they turned 

* C and M Cowden Clarke, Recollections of TRnters 
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up With a beaming look , tirfiidi affected the railway officials 
so benignly that they took every possible care of his whole 
company Mrs. Qarke goes on to tell of 

the delightful gaiety and spn^tUness of our manager s 
talk, the endless stones he told us, the games be mentioned 
and how they were played. The bnght amenity of his 
name at vanous stations when he showed to persons in 
authontv the free pass-ticket wluch had been previously 
given m homage to Charles Dickens and his party The 
courteous alaoity udth whidi be jumped out at one 
refreshment room to procure food for somebody who 
complained of hunger His indefatigable vrvadty 

ch ee nn e ss and gooa humour from morning to mght, ^ 
were delightful. 

The way m which he acted amused her very much 

In ior. Law and Pkync he used to tuck me under ills 
atm wtith me free and easy famllianty of a lawyer patronis- 
ing an actress whom he dunces to find his fellow traveller 
m a stage coach. It is something to remember having 
been tunked under the arm by Charles Dickens and had 
ones hand hugged against tite sidel one thinks better of 
one 8 hand ever after 

And it was not only on tour that she found the company of 
Dickens delightful she also loved going informally to the 
house m Devonshire Terrace and being treated as one of the 
family Altogether she outlines one of the most attractive 
pictures of Dickens that has survived Charles, to her 
thinking, showed up well In his own family, especially with 
the smallest children, and she looked on it as a much enjoyed 
privilege to be allowed to share the intonate life of hu home. 

On one of the quiet occadons [she wntes] when Mr and 
Mrs. Dickens, their diildrcn and their few guests were 
sitting out of doors In the small garden m front of their 
Devonshire Terrace house enjoying the first warm summer 
evening I recollect seeing one of the little sons draw 
Dickens apart and stand in eager talk with him. [Dickens 
a few minutes later told her vmat the child wanted ] 'The 
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little fellow gave me so many excellent reasons why he 

should not go to bed so soon that I yielded tlie point and 

let him stay up half an hour later ’ 

All this to her was far more delightful than being bidden to 
one of the ‘brilliant dinners’ at Devonshire Terrace, dinners 
at which large companies assembled and everything was done 
in ‘superb style with a bouquet of flowers beside the plate of 
each lady present’ Sometimes she dined alone with tliem 
before the opera, for wluch Miss Burdett Coutts often lent 
them her box It was a great treat to be taken to hear Jenny 
Lind in La Sonnambula by Mrs Dickens, to v/hom she be- 
came very much attached Kate at this time was in great 
•good looks and made an elegant figure in clodies of the latest 
fashion Machse’s tlurd portrait of her conveys a distinctly 
mondame impression 

Just before Dickens moved to Broadstairs in the late 
summer he made an excursion down the Tliames evidently in 
Ligh spirits and in holiday mood He had several reasons for 
being pleased the sales of Dombey for one, and the success of 
the dieatncal tour for another The total realised, when all 
expenses had been deducted, was of which Shendan 

Knowles received a share and John Poole, autlior of Paul Pry, 
a lesser share As we have learnt, Knowles had already been 
assisted widi a Civil List pension, and now Poole was also 
allocated an income by die ever sympadietic Lord John 
Russell With the money provided by Dickens they could 
now pay their debts and make a fresh start It vas a very 
•satisfying reflection to the contnver of the theatneal scheme 
Dickens was always fond of down-river and up-hill ex- 
cursions as his many journeys to Greenwich and Hampstead 
testify This summer he went to look for a Chinese ship 
reported to be moored in the Thames near Blackwall Tunnel 
In a casual letter to Forster (afterwards expanded into an 
article for the Examiner') he described what he had seen and 
what he advised his readers to do They should dnve down 
to the Blackwall railway, where, for a matter of eighteen- 
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pence, any one of them can reach the heart of the Chinese 
Empire m no tnne. Tn half a-score of minutes the tiles and 
chimney pot*, backs of squalid houses, frowsy pieces of waste 
ground, narrow courts and streets, swamps, ditches, masts of 
ships, gardens of duckweed and unwholesome bttle bow'crs 
of scarlet beans, whirl away in a flying dream and nothing is 
left but China. 

Gingerly he climbed aboard, wondering at the fnulty of the 
craft that was so unlike a ship of any kind. 

So narrow, so long so grotesque so low — intliemiddle 
so high at each end, like a Chinese pen tray, with no 
rigging with nowhere to go aloft wdth mats for sails, great 
warpw cigars for masts, gaudy dragons and sea monsters 
disporting themselves from stem to stem and m the stem 
a gigantic cock of impossible aspect defying the wwld. 


And then the Chinese figures lounging on dedt, who on earth 
could guess them to be mariners? 


Imagine a ship s crew, without a profile among them, m 
gauze pinafores and p^ted hair, wearing sun dogs a 
cniarcer of a foot thick In the sole and lying at night m 
little scented boies like backgammon men or chess-pieces, 
or mother of pearl counters. 


More surpnsmg was the cabm with Its swinging lanterns. Its 
figure of Chm Tec of the eighteen arras curtamed m a celestial 
Punch s show the threads of smoke from joss-sticks, the 
tissue umbrella. Diciens wondered what would happen in 
a storm at sea. Would all the cool and shiny little chairs 
and tables contmually slide and break each other, and If not 
why wot? And the Mandarin passenger what was he diink 
rag about as he by sick on a bamboo couch in a private china 
closet of his own signing autographs for curious visitors^ 
Would he or anybody else on the voyage ever read those two 
books printed in characters like bird-cages and fly traps? 
There was matter enou{^ for reflection m this vision of a 
static avilisation. Tmality in perfection , he called it, and 
commented, no bbde of experience grtrwn in centimes, what 
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a contrast was tlie perfect junk witli al] its c\quisitcncss to the 
nver it floated in’. And yet to English minds the river- 
banks were mighty in their signs of life, enterprise and pro- 
gress One might look at it tliat way or one might take it 
in anotlier ^ay, and Dickens v.as most struck, not by the 
signs of progress, but by tlie mimic eyes painted on the prow 
of die junk to help it find its course across the seas, and could 
not but ask himself whcdicr we ourselves do not grope along 
relying on conventional eyes diat have no sight in them 
The cameo-like quality of this sketch is an e\ample of diat 
singleness of sight whicli enabled him on occasions to achieve 
effects widi a true economy of v/ords Parallel effects are to 
be found scattered through all his books an exemplar}' para- 
graph from David Copperjicld reads dius 

The water was out over die flat country, and every sheet 
and puddle lashed its banks, and had its stress of little 
breakers \Vlien we came within sight of die sea, die 
waves on die honzon, caught at inteix als above die boiling 
abyss, were like glimpses of anodier shore . . The people 
came to^dieir doors all aslant and widi streaming hair 

Tf dune e}'e be single, diy whole body shall be full of light' 
IS a text of special application to v.Titers Dickens’s eye was 
not always single It was, as Tame discovered, sometimes 
multiple, which may be why, in spite of felicitous examples of 
pel feet prose, we have to admit diat m die mam the body of 
his work is styleless His extraordinar}' fertility of invention 
often got in his way Pullulating widi power and vanety, 
he was constrained to surrender himself to life as it poured 
through his brain For a senal worker there was no time tes 
do odieruuse 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS 

Nulhan magnum mgtnntm sms melancoBa. 

I N the desultory &ame of mind ImJuced by holiday making 
with the family at Broadstalis, Dickens could not apply 
hims elf to serious novel writing Instead, be snatched at the 
opening given him by Cnuksbank s shilling sets of plates, 
*Tlie Bottle and The Drunkard s Children , to preach on 
temperance.^ Dnmkenness to Him had always been the 
great national horror but Cniikshank s plates would do no 
good at all why ■even Hogartii had not ventured to depict the 
progress of a drunkard because he knew that the causes of 
dni^enness hy so 6ir down in sorrowfulness and human 
misery that he could never bring them ^ly and justly mto 
the bghi The real origin of the vice wis to be found in 
the desire to forget disgusting habitations, bad workshops, 
scaraty of light, air a^ water In fact the disastrous 
condition of England -was at feult, and iLwas folly to preach 
gainst the gin-shop when the conditions of existence made 
the gm-«hop irreals^le. His deep deaire to change English 
life and to get rid of complacency and shams made Dickens 
long for a pulpit from which to expound his Ideas of reform. 
This pulpit he "was eventually to construct for himself in 
Hoasthold IFbrds, a magmne intended to find its way into all 
the poorer houses m the land. 

Before pkmning to cany oat ibis sdaeane, he bad to fulfil 
his pledge to produce another Christmas book and another 
full-size novek To wnte the Christmas book, •wfaidi had 
been simmering m his head for a long time, he went to 
Britton and there conjured up another Scrooge m Mr 
Redlau and another Cratdut frmlly in the S-widgers, with the 
Tetttrby t and their Molodi of a baby thrown m, as It were, 
Exsmattr July 8, it^S. 

*93 
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for luck Redlaw, a studious man, is haunted by painful 
memones of a great wrong done him in early life Inter- 
viewed by a spectre, the presentment of his gloomy past, a 
kind of second self, he is oflered the pover to forget witli tlie 
penalty attached that he will make everyone he meets oblivious 
not only of past unhappiness, but of kindnesses and benefits 
received This gift turns out to be destructive of all human 
relationships, and the moral of this story. The Haunted Man, 
or the Ghost's Bargain, is that it is better not to seek forgetful- 
ness In less than a fortnight Bradbury and Evans got a 
letter from Bnghton saying, ‘I finished last night. I’ve been 
crying my eyes out over it, not painfully but pleasantly — 
these last tliree days’ Tenniel, Leech, Stanfield and Stone 
were at once called in to illustrate the htde book, wlule Mark 
Lemon, to steal a march on the pirates, hurnedly dramatised 
It for tlie Keelej-s to present at tlie Adelphi Eighteen 
thousand copies were sold m the first week of publication, and 
the success was celebrated by a book-dinner at Devonshire 
Terrace 

The Haunted Man may be taken as a pointer to the way 
Dickens’s mind had been working He had sought by some 
stratagem to induce forgetfulness of his own past which held 
inadents he had never breatlied a word of even to Kate 
Having at tlie time of his engagement emerged victorious 
from a hard struggle to become independent, he had seen 
no reason to expose the details of his squalid upbringing to 
'anyone Respectability being tlie master-key to Victonan 
society, he must have thought his past connection witli jails 
shaming and have believed tliat if people knew Ins story it 
would prejudice his chances of success, and cause him to sink 
in the esteem of the Hogarths To the world he was just 
a successful journalist blossoming into a super-successful 
novelist and, as far as the people he entei tamed or assoaated 
with were concerned, had no past This was not at all tlie 
way he felt about himself, he was desperately conscious of his 
past. It was for ever puslung itself forward in one way or 
another, and he was for ever pushing it back into what he 
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hoped might be oblivion, but after wrestling with the problem 
m T/ie HaunuA Man he could promise hnnself no comfort m 
a ^ost 8 bargain- It -was quite a while before the idea of 
coaimg the past to display itself in all its hatefulness and 
humiliation and pinning it down on paper as one pms butter 
flies to a scttmg board, occurred to hini. Forster says that it 
was a chance question that put the notion into his mind 
Dickens s belief that the secrets of his boyhood were unknown 
was shattered by a man called DilLe, a feQow clerk of his 
father s at Somerset House. DiBce one day mquired of 
Forster whether the little boy Dickens, he had seen at 
Thomas Barrow’s lodging in Gerard Street was not the 
famous 'Box He then went on to say that he had ona 
walked v^th John Dickens to a warehouse near the Strand, 
and had opped a small boy working there, half a-crown and 
had reedred in return a very low bow Forster at once 
asked Dickens whether he remembered Mr Dilke. As no 
reply of any kind was forthcomu^, bis questioner judged 
that be must have put his finger on a sore spot. Weeks 
later Dickens told Forster that be had unwittingly touched 
on a matter so painful that even to the present hour he 
could never lose the remembrance of it while be remembered 
anything* Soon after dus talk be began to write down the 
acsx>unt of diat part of his childhood which hurt him most. 
The notion of writing a complete autobiography flitted across 
his mind, but he soon abandoned it in fevour of using such 
parts of his manuscript as suited him m a new novel, the novel 
we know as David CoppcrjUlL With Forater he now talked 
over many thing s he did not care to wnte about, and fiom 
time to time said, *How much I suflfered it is utterly b^ond 
my power to tell The actual autobiographical material was 
oidy seen by Forster after his friend s death. 

The fact that his parents, at the dt™ of his worst bumflia- 
don, were living happily m the Marshalsea with every bodily 
comfort to hand had made hU own circumstances appear all 
the more foriom- He had seen that they had money enough 
to lire m the best prison s^e, but that they gave Iiim no help 
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until he insisted on getting himself lodged near enough to the 
pnson to take meals with them This callousness was for 
him an unforgivable offence ' And even when they were 
released these same parents had made no immediate move to 
free him from servitude. But one happy day his father had 
given him a note to hand to James Lamert which, when read, 
made Lamert turn on him sharply saying it would now be 
impossible to keep him m the factory ‘With a relief so 
strange that it was hke oppression, I went home’, wrote 
Dickens in his confession, but from tliat hour till the hour of 
wnting a quarter of a century later no word of his experience 
was ever breathed by him, and his parents remained as dumb 
as himself 

What exactly was it that made this facing up to the past so 
painfuP Why did those six weeks spent in the blacking 
factory hurt so much in retrospect^ Why did he mind the 
fact that his parents hved in the Marshalsea when he was able 
to make such good use of the Marshalsea in his books ^ 
Was he unusually sensitive^ Was he peculiarly proud ^ 
Was he deeply ashamed of the discreditable hand-to-mouth 
existence m whicli his mother had involved him and in which 
she would have hked to keep him^ Was he alwa}'s measiuing 
himself and his defective education against the more fortun- 
ately bom friends he made^ Was he consumed with self-pity^ 
Was he in fact compartmented from the rest of the worlds 

The answer to those questions is to be found to some degree 
in all of us There are certam things in our hves that, if we 
are sensitive, we never get used to, which, in other words, 
never become retrospective but are eternally present. I will 
give one instance from personal hfe As a child of ten I was 
cleaning a box m which a dormouse lived, and in throwmg 
the hay and food cmrabs into the fire I emptied out the 
sleeping dormouse and heard its one squeak as it fell into the 
red heart of the coals It is as vivid and homfying to me now 
as It was decades ago, and it enables one to understand why 
Dickens’s childhood never became retrospective, but remained 
an ever-present reality The Beadnell romance and the death 
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of Mary Hogarth fell into the tame category of experience, for 
Dickens had m an extreme degree a faculty that -wt only have 
in a lesser degree. Because of it he nc\’cr, m tpite of all 
his u-ann friendships, his high spirits. Ills acting his huge 
successes, tvas a truly happj man. 

When beginning Dccnd Copptrjiddy Dickens Iiad the usual 
difficulnea m hitting on a go^ tide. This time he began 
stith Mag's Diversions arid ran through a gamut of Copper- 
field Disclosures , Copperfield Survey , Copperficld t Con 
fessions , Copperficld s Entire , dll he finally deaded on the 
title we knop. 

The Devonshire Terrace household being kej*ed up onot 
the imminent am\il of a new bab\, Dickens ran dot^Ti to 
Norwich on New Year t Eve 1848 to get his story started 
Leech and Lemon accompanied him and they %Tslted Stanfield 
Hall, scene of the murder of Isaac Jermy, Recorder of Nor 
wicL To Dickens the pUoe seemed to invite ruch a crime 
it had a murderous look about it Before going on to 
Yannouth he saw the jad m which the murderer Rush was 
imprisoned and the place of execution which we found fit 
for a gjgannc scoundrel s exit At Yarmouth he bought a 
shawl of local make to take home to his wife- After an 
enjoyable walk to Lowestoft and hack he returned to London 
on January la Having got himself into a wnting mood be 
did not lose It es'cn in die commotion caused by die birth of 
a sixth son, Henry Fielding, on January 13 Immersed In 
work, he accepted the event calmly, and carried on W'ith his 
social life widi Georgy at his side. At the end of January 
(1849) Forster and Dldtens went as usual to Bath to dlrte 
with Laridor on ho birthday In thanldng them for this visit 
their host wrote, In his huge sprawling band 

My thanks were not spoken to you and Dickens for your 
Journey of two hnndred miles upon ray birthday Here 
they are not visible upon the surface of the paper nor on 
any surface whatever, but in dbo heart tirar dictating this 
letter On the nl^t j'ou left me I wrote the following 
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Dying Speech of an old Philosopher 
I strove -widi none for none were wortli my stnfe 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art, 

I waimed bodi hands before the fire of Life, 

It sinks and I am ready to depart 

On his return from Bath, Charles took Kate to Bnghton as 
he always found it possible to work diere and the bracing air 
was good for bodi of them The first instalments of David 
Copperfield appeared in May 1 849, and at a dinner the follow- 
ing month, at which Mrs Gaskell, Thackeray, ‘Phiz’, Mr 
and Mrs Tagart and Mr and Mrs Carlyle were his guests 
in Devonshire Terrace, it delighted dieir host, when asking 
after Carlyle’s health, to get die reply, ‘I am a lone lorn 
creatur and every dunk goes contrairy with me’. Mrs 
Gummidge, like her forerunner Mrs Gamp, was in a fair way 
to becoming a national figure 

In June he was working at top speed most of the day and 
in the evening walking about fields in the neighbourhood of 
London One evemng was spent with Professor Owen at 
Richmond A radier faddy young man, Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, records meeting lum there Dickens struck lum as 
‘singularly unprepossessing’ and a little vulgar This may 
have been because he was in an ‘inimitable’ mood and 
chattered away about Gore House, d’Orsay, and the 
‘squabbles’ diat went on at Holland House There w^as, of 
course, every reason at die moment to talk about Gore 
House, for everyone had been to the auction there and it was 
estimated diat 20,000 people had come to gape Lady 
Blessmgton’s friends had been observed as they walked round 
the rooms by d’Orsay’s French valet, who wrote an account 
of the people he recogmsed ‘M Thackeray est venu aussi, 
et avait les larmes aux yeux en parlant C’est peut-^tre la 
seule personne que ]’ai vue r^ellement affect^e ^ votre depart.’ 
It was one of the last letters Lady Blessington received before 
her death 


Diclcens somehow managed to combine great soaal 
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actidty with heavy work. Fomer chronicles dinner party 
after dinner party at Devonshire Terrace dus j-car B^des 
the old stagers like the Macrcadj'S, Sam Rogers, Edt^in 
Landseer, Stanfield, Talfourd and Fonblanque, v.x find the 
names of Julius Benedict, Lord Strangford the Procters, 
Sir James and Lady Graham Mrs. Norton, Lady Duflerln, 
Lord and Lady Lmxlacc the Milner Gibsons, Moubray 
Morris and Horace XTiiss and their sti\'cs, Lad> Molesuxirth, 
Charles Babbage, the John Delanes Isambard Bruncls, 
Thomas Longmans, Lord Mulgrav'c, Lord Carlisle and others 
listed as guests. He also v.-ent about a great deal and cs’crj 
where his mfecdous high spirits nude a success of almost any 
party He sito not alx)\‘e giving hosts the humblest assist 
ance. John Millais, asked b) a fnend to describe the dance 
at Mrs. Collins s , says, It was a delightful e\-cnlng there 
v.’cre many lions, amongst others the Cimous Dickens, who 
came for about hdfan hourand officiated os pnnapal carver 
At this ome, uhenever Dickens was held up ostr a chapter 
he would run down to the *ca for recreation. Near by 
beaches having become noisy and otraded he had to seek 
some more secluded place to 'nhicb to migrate with the 
family in the fumraer Rather opportunely, a clergyman 
fnend, James White, nho had rcllr^ from hh profession to 
wnte Scottish historical tragedies in the Isle of Wight, offered 
to let him a house next lus oum at Bonchurcli. At first sight 
Dickens fell in love with the pbcc, the prettiest he had seen 
at home or abroarf Conveying the farrdly to this paradise, 
he roUicked through picnics at Shanklin, dinners at Black 
gang Chine, and tea parties In Lady Jane Swinburne s garden 
ndiere his ovin joun^ters plajied with a red headed hoy 
called Algernon. TUI two o dodc each day he remained shut 
away wnting, but in the afternoon laid himself out to amuse 
the children with excursions, gamM and conjuring tneks- 
Charley remembered continual outings and picnics. John 
Leech commemorated one of them In PutuA, Awful appear 
ance of wops at a picnic party Old fHends like Talfourd, 
Leech or Browne, were bidden to share his enjoyment but 
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suddenly die rose-tinied glasses turned black, the life became 
‘hateful’, and the place ‘a mortal mistake’ Depressed and 
tearful, he found himself succumbing to a desire to sleep by 
day or waste precious hours in languor He blamed die 
climate Bonchurch '^\as ‘a smashing place’, far more dis- 
agreeable dian 'hot and dirty Naples’, ‘feverish New York’, 
‘raving Pans’ or ‘exciting Genoa’ ‘A } car here and I should 
die of prostration’, he gasped To pacify himself he began 
to plan his magazine pulpit, now called ‘the Dim Design’, 
then, m a new state of intense irritation, suddenly ■whisked the 
entire family to the Albion Hotel, Broadstairs There he re- 
covered his spirits and finished the seventh number David 
Coppcrjtcld 

In Adr Brown's Letters to a Younrr Aden about Town 
appeanng in Punchy David Coppcrficld was highly com- 
mended ‘How beautiful it is . diere are little words and 
phrases in his books diat are Idc personal benefits to his 
readers’ The v/nter of Adr Brown's Letters v as Tliackeray 
who was generous-spirited enough to tell a fnend that ‘the 
green chap had beaten the yellow' chap of diis month hollow’ 
And the yellow chap was Pendennts, his owm autobiographical 
novel ' 

In November 1849 Charles went wnth Kate to Rockingham 
Castle to stay for the first time -with the Watsons He w'as 
very much impressed by its situation and ‘its bastion-like 
entrance, dating from die da}'S of King Stephen’, but even 
more impressed by die great honour and consideration paid 
him by his host and hostess He was in ‘inimitable’ form, 
got up theatncals, conjured and danced nil three in the 
raormng Widi Mrs Watson’s cousin, Mary Boyle, he 
struck up a great fnendship Mary Boyle w'as two years 
older than Dickens, fair, blue-eyed, and only five feet high 
The tradition in the Boyle family to diis day is diat Dickens 
was a naughty man to make love to great-aunt Mar}' Like 
Dickens, Mary Boyle loved acting, and together they staged 
scenes from The School for Scandal and concocted a duologue 
from Nicholas Nickleby. Soon to become ‘my dearest 
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Meery , dm young woman was to prove a feidifiil fHend and 
loving wors^pper To express her constancy to him, she 
arranged that buttonholes should be provided for him at 
every public reading and was clever enough to keep this up 
even during the second American tour As she herself puts 
It, *1 now took the hand that for twenty successive years was 
ever ready to grasp mme in tender friendsliip and whose 
pressure still thnib my memory * It Is always said that 
Dickens took his desenpdons of Chesney Wold, the ancestral 
home of the Dedlocks, from green hearted Rockingham , 
but BUak House had yet to be written- 

Meanwhfle at the back of iris mmd the Dim Design was 
taking shape. It had begun to define itself as a weeklj 
maga^.ne m which contributors, however distinguished, 
wxadd be nameless. It would include a serial novel, good 
poetry and essays on sub)eca such as knight-errantry, 
piracy, savages or the sangraal Assodated with the publica 
non would be a Shadow , who would know everything and 
would comment on cverydung The Shadow* would haunt 
the London streets, die dturdies, the theatres, the prisons, the 
House of Commons itself it would talk about what it saw 
and, wdien anything new or startling happened, it was hoped 
that people would wonder what the Shadow* would lave 
to say about iL To Dickens it was an odd, unsubstantial 
whinislcal new dung, a sort of previously imtbought-of 
power going about the "Thing* at everybod/s shoulder 
He wondered whedier the paper itself might not be called 77 is 
Shadow Forster thought dus a silly idea and insisted that 
the word ‘Household should be mcorporated in the title. 
Household Words was at list deaded on and an office rented 
in Wellington Street, Strand. There, as his chief helper, 
was installed his former employee on the Body Nsws^ W H 
Wills, an experienced man who had been assistant-editor of 
Chamhtrs s Journal for three years (1841—5), and there, as 
editor, or as be preferred to call it, conductor Dickens him- 

‘ Mary Boyk Her p, aj 
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self settled in to work N'Ve ha\c it from one of the staff, 
Garett Dumas, that the editor ^^ould arrnc about 8 am and 
dictate "udiile pacing up and do^\n the room One of his 
tricks was to comb his hair on arrival, a process he repeated 
again and again, sometimes a hundred times in a morning 
By 1 1 A M he had tired himself out and usually •uent off to the 
Garrick Club The office bool: for Household JFords shov s 
tliat R H Horne was engaged at five guineas a v eek, but left 
after tliree months, and that both Charles Knight and G A 
Sala were contnbutors, as \tcll as young George Meredith 
It is clear that John Dickens and George Hogarth v.crc also 
included on the permanent staff’ Half the magazine uas 
the property of Dickens (who paid himself jC'^oo a jear as 
conductor), one-quarter was allocated to Bradbur} and 
Evans, one-eighth to Forster, and one-cighth to Wills, 'who 
drew a salar}' of a "week In time Household Words 
became a valuable property soon to be known as the training- 
ground for tile rising generation of writers On no one "uas 
Dickens’s influence more stamped than on }Oung Sala, die 
creator of the miscellaneous leader, the pen-and-ink impres- 
siomst doing sketches of Pans and later of Petersburg 

The first number, dated March 30, 1S50, exuded in its fore- 
word a matey, get-togedier spint The editors aspired to 
be die good comrade of persons of bodi sexes and all ages, 
a cherished member of every household in die land The 
magazine announced itself as ‘die gentle moudipiece of re- 
form’ Among Its more immediate and practical objectives 
were the removal bodi of the paper tax and die light tax It 
was hoped that through its agency greater and lesser folk 
would be brought to better acquaintance and kindlier under- 
standing All countnes and nations were to be dealt widi, 
‘for nothing can be a source of real interest to one that does not 
concern all the rest’ The editor thinks he can hear voices, 
‘encouraging voices’, that say ‘Go on'’ and he responds, ‘We 
go on cheenly'’ 

The editonal ‘Word’ is followed by die first chapter of 
I March 6 , iSjo letter to Wills 
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Li^ Let by Mr*. Gaskell, a short and dismal serial open- 
ing with a Christmas corpse and this an Easter numberl In 
true miscellany style, ^^alentine s Day at the Post Office , 
Abraham and the Rre Worshippers , *The Amusements of 
the People , Tncident in the life of Mademoiselle Clairon 
and a bundle of Emigrants Letters are included in the 
nmniMT These Items and others were printed m twenty 
four pages of double-column small type. The presentation 
was poor and the matenal makes dull reading, but if refer 
to contemporary opinion shall 6nd nothing but praise. 
To Edm und Yates the first numbers of Hbusthold Words 
appeared to be perfect models of what a magaiine intended 
for general reading should be Dickens s own work was 
considered admirable , the dawning Saia excellent the 
antiquarian lore of Peter Cunningham and Charles Kraght 
mteresting’ Forster was praised for trenchant enneism , 
WJide Collins for fitit feino Home for hts descriptive 
powers, Adelaide Procter for her poetic pathos, Henry Spicer 
for his odd humour and the Roving Englishman for the 
value of bis observauons. 

Not altogether satisfied with his first number Dickens tried 
to infuse more sentiment into the second, for taking all in all 
the lay-out lacked heart To make good this deficiency he 
wrote A Child's Dream of a Star wdilch he could make tender 
because it concerned ids newiy dead ristcr, Fanny, widi whom 
AS a child he had often wandered in a churchyard under the 
stars. One of the functions assumed by the editor was to 
clip and improve all contributions so as to give a strictly 
fsmily atmosphere to the whole. Mrs. Gaskell found the 
editor s blue pencil very trying and protested, only to he told 
that he had made the cuts in perfect good faith and would not 
wilhngly do anything to cause her a minute 8 vexation but he 
condnu^ to use his pendL Miss Jewsbury Miss Berwidt 
^A. Procter) and Mrs. Lmton also object^ and George 
J^ot would never write for him at alL EUiabeth Lynn (Mri. 
Linton) inclined, Dickens thought, to Imitate Balzac 
And her story Sentiment and Action, though paid for was held 
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up as ‘not quite wholesome’ So adversely was die conductor 
affected by Holm Lee’s tale about an unhappy mamage, 
Gilbert Messenger, diat be returned it for fear of ‘v/aking too 
painful emotions’ Emily Jolly, author of The JVifcs Story, 
was encouraged to persevere as in her he thought ‘a great 
wnter was coming up’ The complaints Dickens received 
from die ladies he edited only seem to have made him more 
artful in his emendations, for we find remarks in his letters 
to the effect that he has cut Miss Maruncau in such a way that 
she will never see die changes Dickens by degrees evolved 
a pattern of his own for senal publicauon He explained it 
from time to ume in letters to contnbutors Movement and 
action were essential in a first instalment and the early intro- 
ducuon of plot v'as important Wnting to Buluer L}tton 
over his Strange Story, die conductor explained his mediod 

For the purpose of weekly publication die divisions of 
the story ill often have to be greatly changed . I think 
I have become by dint of necessity and practice radier 
cunmng in diis regard, and perhaps you would not mind 
my looDng to such points from week to week. 

It has been calculated diat in die weekly senals Dickens tned 
to arrange for an episode every ten pages and in die monthly 
senals every eighteen pages Mrs Gaskell never learnt to 
accept his rulings and was infunated wlien N'orth and South 
was cut "V^Tien it came out in ^olume form, she explained 
how she had been obliged to hurry on events In diose days 
authors had no second copy to refer to and it is doubtful 
whether Dickens ever let diem see die proofs By die third 
number the conductor had devised a threepenny monthly 
supplement called a Narrative of Events This vrz5 a valu- 
able publicauon, edited by John Dickens, gmng excellent 
condensed reports of proceedings in Parliament as well as 
chromcling die principal law-suits and the important books 
There was no editonal or other comment Opemng with a 
Narrative of Parliament and Politics, it went on to Law and 
Cnme, Acadent and Disaster, Social, Samtary and Muniapal 
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Progress, Obiniines, Colonies and Depoidenacs, Foragn 
E\*cnis, Literature and Art, Commercial Record StoeVs and 
Shares and Emigration Flgurci, Djctms defmed the pur 
pose of the Atf/rem as another humble means of enabling 
those u-ho accept us fonlietrfnend to bear the ctrHd s re ugh 
cast cs-ents to the ansil of courageous dut\ and then beat 
them m sliapc a ngmaroleofa n-picallv f)ictcr<iin t^p: 

//eajfWi/ /r arJj ihors(,Ted signs in the fourth number of 
becoming c. cn more mates in sptnt it ■a-as cuptjested that 
siiih a little goodiMll and a little ptKJ humour soact> rrrjit 
be reform ei Supposing utoic the editor t;c svt^ all of 
us to come o(T our pedestals and tnit a little more enh diosc 
bclon us, »ould it do ans harm orxrould it be productiseof 
great and lasting pood Sapposi-ig a V^atr, a Jenner a 
Brunei] a Stes-enson or a llopaith si err to sit in the House 
of Lords, si*<nild an) one of them nrall) disgract oar Old 
Sobflirs’ These Supposmp uhicb cover mans subjects 
are often rurprsungK modem and alsi-ava full of good tense 
Dicbcns is revealed in them as a t)pC3l nmeteenth'Ceniurv 
reformer and the ideas iliat he put foraard half humorouslv 
halftcnousi) but alsiavtsn hdeqi convicuon arc ideas that 
subsequent generations of men have adopted and made 
applicable to dail) life Tliinking it rank foil) to exclude 
whole classes from the management of public affairs when 
tliere r-as such a wealth of 3Hht> to draw on, Dickens, snih a 
fraierral Instinct rare If not unique in his dav urged those in 
power to sa) to tlw powerless. Come brothers let us take 
counsel together and tee how we can best manage Let 
us all improve ourselves and all abandon tomething of oor 
extreme opinions for the general harmon) Hav Ing mocked 
at stock politicians In l<!teSolas Nicklthyy he now tried a more 
direa form of pressure The people had been fooled long 
cnou^ If the country was to be properly run, everyone 
must henceforth put ihcir shoulders to the wheel Suppos 
Ing*, he asked, dm governments were to consider public 
questions less with reference to iliclr own time and more wHih 
reference to all time* 
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Secret diplomacy uas one of the questions lilted at in 
‘Supposings’ The editor wondered whether the world 
would not get on a great deal better if the Foreign Ofllce w'ere 
shut up for three days a w'eek Diplomacy, after all, w'as a 
form of conspirac}^ and half the time of the Foreign Secretarj' 
was taken up w'idi bringing about situations that must result 
in wars, an idea pushed to its c}'nical conclusion by Adolf 
Hitler w'hen he wTOte, ‘An alliance that docs not comprise the 
intention of w^ar is senseless and w'Orthless’ 

Household Words had a good deal to say about education 
and illiteracy ‘The Schoolmaster at Home and Abroad’ 
must have been W'ntten either by Thomas Hughes, the audior 
of Tom Brown's Schooldays, or by someone who had read his 
reports on continental education It is filled widi compara- 
tive statisucs ‘Taking die wdiole of northern Europe in- 
cluding Scotland, France and Belgium, there is one child to 
ei,cry two and a quarter of the population acquiring the rudi- 
ments of know'ledge, wdiile in England there is only one such 
pupil to fourteen inhabitants’ Tins meant that a quarter of 
the populauon could neidier read nor w'nte and diat half the 
children of England attended no place of instruction These 
shameful facts w'ere view^ed callously by die Government of 
the nchest nauon in die world, and it w^as left to pnvate 
philanthropy to run schools, ‘ragged’ schools at diat, to save 
children from the penis of die streets In all die German 
states as w'^ell as in the Scandinavian countries all children from 
SIX upwards w'^ere being educated, and taught cleanly ways, 
widi the result diat their appearance equalled that of middle- 
class children in England Abroad, people usually read and 
spoke correctly, and had good manners 

Dickens commented on so many important subjects and 
advocated so many reforms diat it would take more space 
than can be spared in a biography of moderate length to deal 
wath diem adequately It is necessary to compress, e\en 
suppress, much of the matenal available 

In ‘Pet Pnsoners’ the editor drew attention to the contrast 
in diet between the new model pnson of Pentonville and the 
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nearest workhouse, Sn Pancras. Why, he asked, should 
paupers be treated less well than crimirials? Why should a 
man In prison receive 38 ounces of meat -ueekly and a man In 
the -^-orkhouse 18^ The same discrepancy v.'as noticeable m 
other rations 140 ounces of bread against 96, iia ounce* 
of potatoes against 36, and so on. About the man ■U'ho 
IS ^thcr pauper nor prisoner — the free labourer — he has 
something even more senous to say Wages at las. a v,"eek 
•uorked out at £31 4s, a year A pnsooer cost £34 to 
maintain, th eref o r e a free laJwurcr with young children to 
support, rent to paj, and dothes to buy, had, for the main- 
tenance of lumsdf and femlly, bcm-ccn ;^4 and a j-car /tn 
than the sum spent on keeping one man in a model prison, 
Dickens v.Tote In i8jo and half a century later agncultural 
woriter* were still earning a pittance of izs. a week. It has 
taken two wars to raise ther standard of life. Wbirlwmd*of 
Westminster dust v,vx being scattered in men s eyes, but it 
cannot blind us to the real state of dUngs 

The *Happy Family artides or Comments by the Raven , 
are for the most part Dickens s own. His study gave on to 
the garden in which Gnp the raven, bved. As be watched 
it cocking Its head in a knowing way he made it pass remarks 
on current events. For example, Gnp attacked the con 
vcntional practices at funerals by descnbing a typical cortige 

What a scene it was. First of all two dressed up fellows 
came, then a hearse and four then two carnages and four, 
then horses with plumes and fcathos on their heads and 
black velvet on their backs, and then there was a fellcrw in 
the procession carrying a board of them like Italian images, 
and then there were iout 6vc and twenty or thirty men 
often red in the fece with eating and drinking, dressea up in 
scarves and hat bands and carrying fishing rods, I bcUe\e. 

The raven s master was careful to leave instructions In his will 
that his own bunal ceremony should be as plain os possible 
and include but two mourning coaches. 

English railway* were not immune from censure. Their 
diicomfort wa* contrasted widi the hl^ degree of comfort 
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achieved on the continent, but tlicn, as the editor v ryly 
observed, ‘foreign trains were not run in tlic interests of sliarc- 
holdcrs’ In an article called ‘Lungs for London’ (which 
may be by Wills) attention vas dravn to die jerr}'-buildmg 
of the moment 

Bricklayers spread webs and meshes of houses with 
powerful rapidity m every direction, suburban open spaces 
being entombed in brick and mortar mausoleums, the 
Lungs of London are undergoing congestion Finsbur;/ 
and Islington have sufiered most Widiin my recollection 
Clerkenwell Green was the right colour Moorfields, 
Spafields and die East India Company ’s fields were adorned 
with grass^ and he must be young indeed who cannot re- 
member cricket playing in White Conduit, Canonbur}', 
Shepherd and Shepherdess, Rhodes and Laycock Tlianks 
to die window tax and the bndvlajer fresh air will be 
dioroughly bncked out A bath for Finsbur}' is too urgent 
a demand for dense population to allow of much time being 
v/asted in knocking at the door of die Treasur}' The 
public must besur themselves 

Many of die wrongs attacked by Dickens remained ivrongs 
for generations, some of them still endure Tlie spirit of 
Household Words is the spirit of reform its slogan is to inspire 
people to become alert and acuve in bnnging about their own 
salvation 

Henry Morley, founder of Morley College, was a con- 
tributor and VTOte arucles accusing employers of not pro- 
viding adequate protection for operatives against maclimes 
Miss Martineau, on behalf of die National Association of 
Manufacturers, was put up to reply Morley dien attacked 
the editor for printing her ‘misstatements’ It seemed that 
the editor had not read her disclaimer before it went to press 
Put into a very bad temper by the inadent, he wrote, ‘I do 
not suppose there was ever such a wrong-headed woman 
bom — such a vain one or such a humbug’ 

For the next twenty years Dickens was to be a magazine 
editor Later on his controllership loosened into a general 
overseership and the spade-work was all earned out by Wills, 
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■who -was contmoally exhorted to keep HousthoU Words 
imaginative. 

One ■would have thought that work on Houm/ioU Words 
and the ■writing of David Copptrfield provided employment 
enou^ for one spring, but almost as soon as the magazane 
was launched Dickens took Kate and Georgy to Knebworth 
for a ■week to discuss a new scheme propounded by Bulwer 
Lytton for improving the lot of wnters and artists. The 
scheme took Dickens s fancy and he hurled himself into 
plans for producing money to finance the imdertaking, and 
as a consequence we shall presently see how much of his 
priceless time ■was squandered on theatneal productions. 

In June Dickens went to Paris with Macllse to see pictures 
and plays. They stayed at the H6tel Windsor, but the 
■weather was for too hot for them to enjoy being cooped up m 
theatres. T am half dead , he wrote, and have nothing on 
but a shirt and a pair of wlute trousers. Ostensibly he had 
Hnyd hjs visit to see Radicl m her last performance of 
Tuicreda before she erme over to London for the season, but 
bis sense of anxiety about Houstkold Words made him feel 
after two days that he had been absent for a year On his 
return he commissioned Auguatus to paint him a portrait 
of Georgina. It b a ^mall grtular picture of conaderahle 
charm and shows a girl in profile bending over needlework. 

As Kate ■was acpecting a baby in August, Dickens arranged 
for hb sister In law and the rest of the femily to go to Broad 
stairs for tile hot months while Kate remained in London- 
As soon as the new baby was bom, Dickens joined the 
Broadstairs party and it b now for the first time that we find 
him talking of my little housekeeper Miss Hogarth It -was 
the first occ 3 ^on diey bad kept house together Who could 
have fo re se en that in seven years time Kate -would have been 
eliminated from her position as "wife and mother and that her 
sister -would be ins^ed as permanent housekeeper m her 
stead? 


The year ended with the extra Christmas number of 
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Household Words for which Dickens wrote The Christmas 
Tree It is a kaleidoscope of burning tapers, sparkling 
ornaments and changing pictures of angels talking to shep- 
herds, travellers following a star, a baby in a manger, and 
scene after scene in die life of Jesus A whispered message 
may be heard coming from the branches of die Tree, ‘This in 
commemoration of the law of love and kindness, mercy and 
compassion Tins in remembrance of Me ’ For Christmas 
1851 Dickens in like mood wrote What Christmas is as we 
grow older At Christmas we should shut out from our 
firesides — Nothing We must welcome die dead, the living, 
all whom we love ‘Lost parent, dear child, dear husband, 
wife, brother, sister, we will not discard you You shall hold 
your clienshed place in our Christmas hearts and by our 
Chnstmas fires, and in the season of immortal hope and on die 
birthday of immortal mercy we will shut out Nodiing ’ 



Chapter i8 

THE GUILD OF LITERATUIIE AND ART 

Ertry reform once c prrvcie epxntoru 
n. V EjraisoH 

T ire Gufld of Literature and Art, planned at Knebti.-orth in 
the fpnng of 1850, t^'as in essence a icheme for persuad 
mg authori and painters to band themseU’es together m thdr 
ot^Ti in t eres ts ,^ It U'as proposed that each member should 
take out a life policy at some recognised Insurance office, and 
that those vjho though Ul-bealih or age were uninsurable 
should be deaed as associates of the Guild and share, if In 
digcnt, m the benefxalons of the Fund to be accumulated by 
the founders. Certain land In the vicinity of StCNTiuge teas 
by the generosity of Bulu*er L>*tton to be made o\'cr to the 
Guild, and monevs to be den%'^ from cen^ theatrical per 
formances as vM\ os the copyiigiii m certain plays were to 
be car marked for building houses and endoumg the Guild 
The scheme, as at first outlined tesembled the prospectus of 
a provident society and as such, was not smiled on by die 
people it W’as desired to benefit. The promoters, however, 
were so convinced that die Guild was wanted and that they 
could by forging ahead with dicir plans make certam of 
eventual popularity among wntcis and artists, that coldness 
and indiffereoce on the part of wnters'and artists did not dis- 
courage ihem- 

In considering the lot of authors of the past and the means 
of benefiting authors of his own day, Dickens was haunted 
by these lines of Goldsmith 

The men who to numkind most good lave brought 
Have had the world s worst evils to endure 
Nor tin the world, for which its fools lave thought, 

Thinks for itself can wisdom bnng ilw cure. 

See HmorftoU fKorJtf May la, it;i 
5 " 
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Nothing seems to have touched him more than die acute 
poverty in which many writers lived and die want of appreaa- 
tion accorded to diem by their contemporaries Every time 
he went into Sam Rogers’s house he used to glance at Milton’s 
receipt for Paradise Lost^ and remind himself diat great Dr 
Johnson sold his nghts in Rasselas to pay for his mother’s 
funeral It was a bad tradition diat must at all costs be 
broken with 

When staying with Bulwer Lytton in die spring, Dickens 
had suggested that it might be well to advertise the nascent 
Guild to dieir friends by playing Every Man in His Humour 
in the banqueting hall at Knebworth It would not take long 
to rehearse, he could get his old cast together, and die clothes 
were still in good condition Would it not be a good plan to 
prepare to give three representations in die autumn as soon as 
he had got David Copperficld off his hands^ Bulwer Lytton 
welcomed the idea and was more dian ready to put his house 
at the disposal of die actors So in November die troupe 
arrived widi all dieir properties Animal Magnetism^ a farce 
by Mrs Inchbald, was to be included in die programme and 
in this Kate Dickens was to act, but, as she sprained her ankle 
at the last moment, Georgy took her part Fired by the 
theatncal atmosphere, Bulwer Lytton set to work to wnte a 
play for Guild production in London, while Dickens and 
Mark Lemon concocted another 

It was a good moment to launcli a sclieme of die kind, for 
the Great Exhibition (to be opened by the Queen on May i, 
1851) would draw crowds of visitors to London many of 
whom would have money to spend In February, Dickens, 
a shivenng figure in fiirs, was piloted over the vast glass 
buildmg which was only partially roofed He observed that 
It did not look as if it could possibly be fimshed in time and 
Paxton replied, ‘I think it will, but mind I don’t say it mil’ 
When the structure was completed and filled with exlubits, 
Dickens found it even more unattractive and uninteresting 
than when it was half finished and empty, and this despite the 
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fact that homage had been paid to his genlu* in itatues of 
Oliver Tuist and Little Nell, both of T.-hich w'ere conspicu- 
oualj dapIayecL* In deference to the demands of his family 
he vistied the Exlubinon CT.ncc, ■wandered miserably through 
its avenues for a short ame, then left sajnng that his e>es 
reliiscd to focus and that he felt used up and bewildered. 
To Mrs, Watson he wrote, It Is to me tei^lc duHery 

1 have a rutural horror of sights and the fusion of so 
many sights m one has not decreased 11. I am not sure 
that I have seen anything but the fountain and perhaps the 
Amazon. It is a areadnil thing to be oblljjed to be false, 
but t^hen anj-one saj's, Have you seen I say ‘Yes, 
because if I don 1 1 knov, he II explain II 

The Guild comminee, agreed that m spite of the spending 
capaaty of holiday croadj they should aun ar economy in 
th ffr Lemdon produedons, hired thcHanover Square Roomsso 
as to avoid the expenses of a regular theatre. In the provmccs 
they hoped to secure concert halls for their purpose. Some- 
orte suggested that It uould be well to begin thar campaign 
in a pnvaie house and try to get the Queen to patronise the 
sidieme In person. This Idea uth 'U'armJj taken up and dis- 
cussed, ■widi the result that Dickens ■v.-as deputed to approach 
the Duke of Devonshire and ask him v. hether lie v. ould lend 
Devonshire House for the fim performance of Not So Bad as 
JFe Stemj a new pUy by Bulucr Litton. In a carefully 
composed letter he threw himself on the Dukes generous 
attachment to Art and Letters , explaining that no trouble 
•prould be meurred by him should lie accede to the request, 
and that no damage would be done since, by means of a 
transportable stage, light scenery and new mechanism, any 
room could be mode to serve ai a theatre at a few hours 
notice. The opening of Devonshire House for this purpose 
would render the success of the edieme certain. 

Sy Hugb^ Eun of BovtDQ (EngOd) bora) lie b nU to hav« txccuttd 
xn OSra Tvkt la mtrbtc far Cbstwwonh^ but do tnca of h Hb 

Utrie KeS vw ronoved In 1I12 to tfae At h e ue e um , Boctm. 
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Within a couple of hours of dispatching this appeal Dickens 
received from die Duke a charming letter placing his services, 
his subscription and his house at the disposal of the Fund 
He added that he had long v ishcd to 1 now Dickens better, 
having so far only met liim in croivded rooms With all the 
enormous energy that on occasion he could put forth, Dickens 
now set himself to make the performance perfect of its 1 ind 
Ills old cast rallied gladly round him and attracted to its 
ranks new members The newcomer who concerns us most 
is young Wilkie Collins w ho had been sounded by Augustus 
Egg as to w'hedier he would talc the part of Smart, \alet to 
Sir Robert Wilmot (played by Did ens), in Not So Bed as 
IVe Seem Egg then inMtcd Dickens and Collins to meet at 
his home, I\^ Cottage m Black Lion Lane (Queen’s Road), 
and dtis initiated die fnendship that v as to squeeze Forster 
out of his position as Dickens’s unique confidant Collins, 
generally portrayed w'ldi a bushy beard, at this time was a 
clean-shaven man in spectacles, w ith hands and feet so small 
that he took w'omen’s sizes in glo\es and shoes This quiet 
radier smug-looking young person, w ith his taste for coloured 
ties and wmstcoats, charmed Dickens as no young man had 
charmed him for years Soon he became die indispensable 
companion of his more frivolous hours 

Dickens, as we know”-, w'as autocratic as a stage manager and 
he now" urgently ediorted all players to put dieir backs into 
rehearsals Macread}^ was permitting them to use Co\ent 
Garden for diis purpose and was c\cn going to watch them 
at work The later rehearsals w'ould be taken at Devonshire 
House wdien die stage had been erected and the scenes 
assembled These scenes were in course of poinung in die 
studios of Stanfield, Da\id Roberts and Landseer The 
manager’s desire was that die production should reacli per- 
fection in every detail 

Tlie cast, w'hen the first rehearsal was called at Devonshire 
House, were delighted with the ‘condescension’ of die Duke 
in permitting diem, in their ‘common cabs’, to dnve dirough 
his wooden gates in Piccadilly, and in giving diem ‘splendid 
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luncheons ■which he himself attended and at ■uduch his foot 
men -waited equally on all * Some of the pli^rers made an 
unfortunate mistake on the first day they set foot In the house, 
for on seeing a tall elderly gentleman in black eramlning the 
stage, they had ordered him out of d»e way It turned out to 
be the Duke. 

Pxxtoti, -witli great efficiency put the tlieatre up, arranged 
for the seating of the audience, and for the maabug of the 
pictures by hoardings covered v.ith cnmson velvet. A 
special box "was built for the Queen, and her chair, raised abo\-e 
the floor, -was set in a bower of magnolias, jasmine and roses 
■w.hile the sides and arches were hung with tendrils dotted 
■adth stephanous on which shimmered deu -drops of crystal 
and opaL There was a profusion of candles, and scented oil 
was provided for the lamps.* Dickens as a stage manager 
was consulted about every detail and Thackeray compared 
him to Goethe in the theatre at Weimar Helpers worked 
with a will and soon Dickens could wnte to the Queen s 
equerry to inquire what date would suit her hlajesty for the 
first mght He also asked the Duke of Devonshire whether 
it would be in order to charge three guineas for each scat 
The answer he got encourag^ him to ask more, and every 
seat -was sold at the 5 prmted on the ticket of admission. A 
second performance took place ten days bter to console 
would be tidtet buyers for the first, and on this occasion tw'o 
guineas was charged 

Just when Dickens had completed all his arrangements, 
he was overtaken by a run of great misfortunes. Kate, "who 
had been very poorly, was recuperating at Malvern with 
Georgy for company Charles, who had her there, 

was paying her another visit from which be was recalled 
almoct at once to London by the news of his father s serious 
illness He w'as just m time to sec him alive, and then had 
to postpone all rehearsals ull die funeral -was over A few 
days after they had been resumed, Charles, under great 

' R. H. Home, Bygont CJtifim*, 

G iMl t i m ui Fctnary 187 
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pressure, consented to fulfil an old standing engagement, tliat 
of taking tile chair at the annual dinner of the General 
Tlieatrical Fund -which they said would be a financial failure 
without him Just before leaving Devonshire Terrace for 
the dinner he ran up to tlie nurser}'- to say good-night to 
baby Dora who had always been a rather ailing child Before 
he had concluded his appeal for die Theatncal Fund little 
Dora had fallen into convulsions and by the time he got home 
she was dead It was a ternble shock 

Forster at once offered to go do-y.Ti and break die sad news 
to Kate at Malvern, taking with him a letter from Charles, 
who had to arrange for the child’s funeral Next morning 
the harassed producer wrote to the Queen’s equerry begging 
that the first performance be postponed nil some date bett\'^een 
May 13 and May 20 May 16 was chosen This was the 
occasion when Rosina Bulwer, always apt to be spiteful 
about her husband’s fnends, especially where Forster and 
Dickens were concerned, made the malicious comment, ‘Oh, 
Mr Dickens makes a habit of acting with a dead father in 
one pocket and a dead baby in the other’ 

Meanwhile the Duke had studied iVof So Bad as We Seem 
carefully and told the author that he liked it, but that in 
rehearsal Forster was liable to be rather loud-voiced and 
vulgar Frank Stone, on die other hand, made a grave, 
digmfied Duke of Middlesex, and Dickens, though hearty 
enough to be a sea captain, played the fop about town with 
credit In the production he found much to praise, the 
clothes were gay and correct, the snuff-boxes die better for 
being real, on die whole the picture of high-life in the reign 
of George I was exact The Duke cautioned Dickens about 
possible gate-crashing, and Bulwer Lytton, nervous lest his 
wife should force her way in as an orange-girl or get someone 
to transfer a ticket to her, arranged for personal passes to be 
issued even for dress reliearsals On die first night every 
window on the stage or in the property room had to be left 
wide open by the Queen’s wish, and no farce followed the 
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play as the Queen got very restless about mldm^t Orders 
were given diat everyone must be seated by 8-45 pji and 
must sit quiet wliile the Duke s pnvatc band (composed for 
the occasion of student* from the RAJd.) entertained the 
company with a speoally composed overture by Mr Coote, 

Dickens had been under considerable stnun, and at the 
first performance felt terribly unwdL He was ahnned, as be 
play^ his part, to see bis legs and ankles swelling up rapidly 
Somehow he got through ^ cx-cnlng and was rewarded for 
his immense pains by immense applause led by the Queen 
herselfi At the second performance at Devonshire House 
ten (Levs later he was himself again, and plaved m Mr 
Ntg)it2ji^iU X Diary dae farce concocted by himself and 
Lemon. It is worth noting that in this farce Dickens took 
several parts, throwing himsdf whole-heartedly into each. 
The play w’as set In Malvern Wells and he impersonated an 
Kild womati in trouble over a imtslng child, a sesnon with a 
quavering voice and a complacent smile, a ma/ade unagmairty 
a waiter and so on, aix characters in all Arthur Helps, who 
knew hira well, said, 'When be read or »poke, the w hole man 
read or spoke Mr J^Arzrtga/c / Diary was the forerunner 
of all the later Readings , it gave him the conviction he 
could Impersonate as many people a* be chose. 

Macaulay after attending the first performance of Buhver 
Lvtton a play, wrote at once to the author asking whether he 
had no misgiving about the Guild it was proposed to found. 
Would be not be wise to form a list of the thirty best writtra, 
strike off all who required no assistance, all who required 
assistance and were recdvmg state pensions, and thtt see 
who was left? Twenty five out of the thirty w ere bound to 
fall mto one or the other cUis and the Guild would tKi»Ti be 
left to support second rate writers or even fiulurcs. No 
let ter s could at this time damp Bulwer Lytton s ardour for the 
scheme, diough Macaulay was in the long run 4o be Justified 
m his apprehensions. 

The two perforrrumces at Devonshire House were followed 
by diree at the Hanover Room*, all of which were well 
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attended The short London season was, however, but the 
prelude to a campaign organised for die following year, a tour 
in winch Derby, Sheffield, Nottingham, Sunderland, New- 
castle, Mancliester and Liverpool were included The Duke 
of Devonshire continued to support diem and at Derby sat 
among die audience while scene-shifters peeped through 
cracks to get a look at him The Duke also graced the 
Sheffield performance and asked Dickens to come and stay at 
Chatsworth, but die audior had to rush home ‘lest there 
should be no Bleak House for October’ The endiusiasm 
displayed by die audience in die Free Trade Hall in Liverpool 
put ‘Boz’ in mind of die nights he had spent at die opera in 
Genoa and Milan He wrote to Bulwer Lytton about it ^ 

I left Liverpool at 4 o’clock diis morning and am so 
blinded by exatement, gas, waving hats and handkerchiefs, 
that I can hardly see to wnte, but I cannot go to bed 
without telling you 'what a tnumph we have had . I 
sincerely beheve diat we have die ball at out feet and ma) 
throw It up to the very Heaven of Heavens 

Manchester was equally rapturous Four diousand people 
stood and cheered and most delightful of all a stage-carpenter 
told lum, ‘It’s a universal observation in die profession, sir, 
that It was a great loss to die public when you took to wnting 
books’ Bnstol showed ‘prodigious enthusiasm’ Birming- 
ham gave them die warmest of welcomes ‘We ha\e won 
a position for the idea,’ trumpeted Dickens ‘We cany'^ die 
fiery cross ' I have been so happy I could have cned ’ 
Kate and Georgy, who toured with die company, shared in 
the exatements of die expenence The tour closed widi a 
Manchester banquet at which Dickens and Bulwer Lytton 
explamed the aims of the Guild They were glad to announce 
that a sum of ;^40oo had been made by means of plays, and 
Bulwer Lytton (just returned as a Tory for the county of 
Hertford) told Ins audience of his intention of introduang a 
Bill into Parhament to incorporate the Gmld which relied for 

’ February 15, 1852 
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Its support oa the adherence of all -(rriters and artists In 
1854 he earned dus bill througb Pariiaracni and the Guild was 
incorporated** Its objects were as follows 

1 To aid those of its meraber* who follow Literature or 
the Fine Arts as a profession, and obtain the insurances 
x^on their lives 

2. To establish a prmadent sic^mess fund for its members 

3 To provide dwelling? for Its members and to grant 
annuities to them or thor widows. 

One of the se\’cral weak features of die bill was that it could 
not become operative for seven years, which gave more than 
enough time for the enthusiasra that generated the scheme to 
c\‘aporate. We shall assist later on in this book it die 
opening of the first Guild houses. 

Having followed the fortunes of the Guild in 1851, we 
must now revert to the year 1851 ha order to record the 
cvacuadoQ of Devonshire Terrace by the Dickens fiunily and 
the hunt for another London home. For most of the summer 
of this year Dickens made a point of sleeping m the country 
whenever he got the chance, partly because the lease of his 
house had come to an end and partly because of the crowded 
condition of London. Fort House, Broadstaus, was rented 
by him and the family moved there in May It was from Fort 
House that he came up for the Copptrfitid banquet m June. 
Given at the Star and Garter at Richmond and remarkable In 
so far as women writers were for the first time bidden to the 
feast, It is said to have been the pleasantest of ali the book 
dinners Thackeray and Alfred Tennyson Tvere among the 
guests. 

Now that Dickens was a world figure many of the foreign 
visitoTs to the Exhibition brought with th^m letters of intro- 
duction to 'Box' ‘Box , however, was not able to do much 
for them as be could not occupy Tavistock House nil October 
Tavistock House, Bloomsbury, belonged to his friend Frank 
In 11^7 tnotfag Act wn puRcd d lw oly lng du GniU ml botowinc lo 
foods OQ tbe Royal Lit mx y Society The 1 idok« nut sold for ,(^000. 
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Stone and he was only lured to live so far from a park by 
the idea diat the big studio or some other room v^ould be 
easily convertible into a small theatre As widi Devonshire 
Terrace, he saw to all the furnishing himself, ordenng 
curtains and carpets, arranging for glass mirrors and console 
tables on the landing and planning bookcases belv ecn study 
and dining-room, complete witli dummy book-backs beanng 
utles tltat It had amused him to invent Here arc some of 
tltem 

Five Minutes in China (3 \'ols ) 

Forty IVinKs at the Pyramids (2 vols ) 

Abernethy on the Constitution (2 vols ) 

Htstory of the Middltng Ages (6 vols ) 

The Qiiarrelly Rcvtew (4 vols ) 

Lady Godiva on the Horse 
Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep 
(as many vols as possible) 

He enjoyed getting in to tlie new home and was observed 
while doing so by a German autlior, Tiieodor Fontane, v ho 
sauntered in the garden in front of Didcens’s house, fervently 
wishing tliat die air diat blew diere would communicate to 
him the secret spint of London ‘Dickens’, he wrote, ‘lives 
in a charming garden-surrounded building standing betv^een 
St Pancras and our house I have not yet had die courage to 
look him up, and I probably never shall have it, as he is 
so overrun by Germans ’ ^ He was also overrun by other 
foreigners A Frenchman made die excuse of adnuration 
in calling on him ‘Your fame and the umversal sympathy 
you inspire doubdess expose you to innumerable intrusions. 
Your door is always besieged, you must be visited every day 
by pnnees, statesmen, scholars, wnters, artists and even mad- 
men ’ ‘Yes, madmen ' madmen ' Madmen ' they alone 
amuse me,’ shouted Dickens, and pushed his visitor out by 
the shoulders ^ 

\ 
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The use made by Dickens of the raateml to hand hi the aty 
of London had, as v.t ha\’e already seen, been a cause of envy 
and adnurarion to all literary Germans. More than e\cr did 
thc> seem to feel themselves provincials. Auerbach said, 
Dickens had the luck to be bom an Englishman- What are 
sve? AluTiys, alwaj-s prosunoals. What has FrejTag done^ 
what have I done* We ImT dealt until provincial life. 
Time and again tlie complaint u*cni up that German) had no 
national existence, no cen tre of national culture, no focus of 
modem life. 

HcnmAoU JTords see ms to bax-c had an immedate influence 
in Germany for Gutzkow produced a publlcanon ulih the 
same kind of title — Conversations by the Household Hearth 
but then ever^Thing Dickens uTote nou had its repercussions 
abroad. SoU laid Hahai by FrcjTag is under Ills influence, 
and Gunav Frenssen of Ptehvtck In his daiy'* Pichi'tek 
is a wonderful uork pr^uced with dynamic pou-er Com 
paring Dickens with Balzac, Frenssen found the Frenchman % 
work rather hollow’ 

So much for Dickens i German admirers. Hb oum belief 
in German education was suda as to cause him to send his 
eldest boy, Charley straight from school to Leipzig and a 
younger boy to Hamburg- The results were not what he had 
hoped for 

When the Duke of Wellington died, Charley, at the 
moment a wet bob at Eton, entreated his father to take him to 
Sl Paul 8 for die funeniL By the good offices of the Duke of 
Devonshire six permits for the Cathedral were secured for 
Tslr Dickens and family 

Reporting on the ceremony to Miss Coutts, Dickens said 

The whole public has gone mad about the funeral of the 
Duke. I thii^ it a grievous thing, a lapse into barbarous 
practices and a most ludicrous contrast to the calm good 
sense and example of responsibility set by the Queen 
Dowager a pemiaous corruption of the popular mind 
Just beginning to awaken from the long dream of in- 
conaistendes, monstrosities, horrors and ruinous expenses 
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tliat has beset all classes of society in connexion with death. 

I shall try and present tlie case m Household IFords; at 

present I might as well whistle into tlie sea 

Trading in Death appeared in Household IV ords in November ^ 

A paneg^^nc on the dead Duke v/as delivered in the House 
of Commons by the leader of die Conservative Party, 
Disraeli His speech reminded some reporters of something 
they already knew and die Morning Chronicle made a scoop 
by hunting up Thiers’s oration on Marshal Mortier and pant- 
ing It in parallel columns with Disraeli’s speech* diey were 
identical Pleased with their astuteness, tliey went on to 
extract from Venetia the character of Lord Cadurcis and 
panted it side by side widi die character of Lord Byron 
drawn by Mr Macaulay m the Edinburgh Review, in which all 
contabutors were anonymous The explanauon offered by 
Disraeli was that he copied anything diat struck him and did 
not know afterwards whether he had watten die extracts or 
not Macaulay ignored the inadent 

In reading through Dickens’s letters it is a continual sur- 
pase to see how much time and consideration he gave to Miss 
Coutts’s many projects of social reform ^^^lether it is the 
fumishmg of die little house of rescue at Shepherd’s Bush or 
the uniform to be worn by its inmates or die leaflet to be 
handed by die police to women on the streets, he was always 
at her service, and all die time he was helping widi the 
Urania Cottage scheme, he was wating David Copperjield 
He explained in his leaflet that Miss Coutts, as she watclied 
the girls on the pavements by her house, had been troubled 
and moved and was now resolved to make a home for them, 
a place where they can be taught household work She 
wishes to give them a chance to begin life afresh and hopes to 
restore them to soaety in a place where no one will know 
of their past and where they will be able to find husbands 
‘Leave pason, leave your present life’’ urged Dickens 
‘Resolve to begin anew, but don’t, if you are not resolved and 


' November 27, 1852 
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not »criotrt, taLc up the jpacc anoiher pH nughl occupy 
WTiethcr^Wi accept or rqect the offer think it o\er — signed, 
\our Friend 

Miss Courts, as eager to abolish slums as to saN-e prls, 
deeded (since no go\emmcnt ti-ould take action In the 
matter) to rehouse ten thousand slum dt^ellers of Bethnal 
Green. With Dldtens she discussed u hat form ilic building 
slKJuld assume. Didtcns ti-as of opimon that teitetnent 
houses offered the best dunce of good air and green open 
spaces, 

I ha\ c no doubt [he trrotc) that the large Iwuscs arc the 
best. You ne\-er cm, for the same moncj, offer onjililng 
IDce the same ads-antage m small liouses. it Is not desirable 
to cncotirage small catpenters or builders to run up small 
d9,-ellmg houses. If ihc\ lud been drsctxiraged long ago 
London si.-ould be an immeanirabl) healthier place tl^ it 
can be made In scores of j ears to come If >*ou go Into an> 
common outskirts of the toum ncm and see the advancing 
army of bnck and mortar hjing titme the countr> fields 
and shutting but the air, yon cannot fail to be struck by the 
consideniion that if large buildings lud been erected for the 
ti.*orkir^ people instead of the absurd and cxpcnsisT s^ulnui 
shells In'y.hich they live, London u-ould ha\c been about a 
lldrd of Its present sire and es-erj famlK u-ould ha\e lud a 
country s^-alk miles nearer to ihcir ov.-n door Besides this, 
men t^mild ha\e been nearer to their uork tliCTCtvouId 
Ime been thicker ■ft’alls of separauon and better mcam of 
separation than you can cs’cr gi\*c (except at preposterous 
cost in small tenements) and thej xitmld ha\‘e had gas, 
■water drainage, and a %*aricty of otlicr humanliing tilings 
■udiich you can t gi\*e them so •well In little houses, Funher, 
In little houses )ou must keep them near the ground ana 
you cannot possibly afford sudt sound and uholcsorae 
foundations (remedying thh objection) in httlc houses,* 

As a result of Dickens s advice Miss Courts paid for the erec 
non of tenement buildings In Bethnal Green. 

The problems raised by rehousing and sanitary reform lad 

Tit DtdaruMVt^ Jtt. IL HX. 
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interested Dickens passionately ever since he had got to know 
Dr. Soutliwood Smidi At a dinner of die Metropohtan 
Sanitary Association presided over by Lord Carlisle at 
Soyer’s Symposium ^ (Gore House) Dickens proposed a toast 
to the Board of Health coupled widi the name of Lord 
Ashley and expatiated on die suffenngs of die suburbs without 
water, pleading earnestly for the poor man for whom ‘cleanli- 
ness must be legislated for before godliness’ 

Give him and his a glimpse of heaven [he pleaded] 
Give them water, help them to be clean Take the body 
of the dead relative from die room where the living live 
with It, and where such loadisome familianty depnves 
deadi Itself of awe Then, but not before, will diey be 
brought willingly to hear of Him wdiose dioughts were so 
much with die wretched and who had compassion for all 
human sorrow 

On the same theme Dickens at this time also wrote an article 
for Punch, ‘Dreadful Hardships’ It never appeared in 
Punch as it was considered better to refer to the matter in a 
cartoon To say that Dickens was alv'ays working for 
soaal reform is almost to understate his constant attitude to 
human suffering and human degradation He did more dian 
work, he put his whole being into it, and where die poor and 
helpless were concerned his tenderness of heart was unsur- 
passed 


' May lo, 1851 See Spielman’s History of Punch 
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COOkER'i AND BOULOGNE 

His genmt mw hu fillon-ftfling mtA hs rare/ hs mrr* 
^trsmoB^ stu ntrrr tie hoand ot Bmji ro ku prrreptions 
JOHN FOnSTOl 

AS SOON as he xi-as comfortably established In Tavistock 
Xa-House, Dickens began vork on a new novel The book 
u’as some time settling into Its permanent name as he u'anted 
the title to indicate that It was the story of a house that got 
Into Chancery and could not get out eventually It became 
BUak House Written primarily to draw attention to the 
abuses of Chancery pracnce, he based the case of Jamdj*cc 
and Jimdyce on the notorious Jennings case sidiich had been, 
at intervals, before the Court for ninety )‘car». He also made 
use of a case supplied Idtn by a correspondent which figures 
m the fifteenth diapicr as the Gndley case. In the preface lie 
is careful to state that the facts set out in the book are sub- 
stantially true and even within the truth. 

The success of David Coppcrfield, so largely due to self 
portraiture, encouraged Dickens, in Bleak House^ to be a 
little bolder and to incorporate among Its characters two t^'ell 
knotra literary men, who recognised themsel\es in its pages, 
and one, if not two literary women who did not sec them 
selves as others saw them. These experiments were really an 
extensi on of that method of romanticising familiar things in 
which Dickens used to say hfs an consisted. Some teaders 
professed to be shocked dm be should make use of friends in 
this manner, but they must have been people unacquainted 
widi the fact that the imagination does not work In a vacuum 
and that most novelists, and certainly all great novelists, 
create capital from the material of thdr own experience. 
Dickens s masters, SraoUett, Fielding and Goldsimth, had 
modelled thdr characters on d^mselves, their womenkind 
3*5 
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or their friends, even Scott had been no exception to tins 
practice There is, however, an unwnlten code which 
novelists must not ignore the likeness must never be photo- 
graphic, for in tliat case, as Forster points out, it becomes 
mere reporting and may result in ‘a radical wrong to the 
victim’ The line of demarcation being really an aestheuc 
one. It IS in practice hard to define According to contem- 
porary opinion. It was not overreached in the case of Landor 
and considerably overreaclied in the case of Leigh Hunt 
Landor at diis time was still living at Bath, w'orshipping 
Dickens, and in process of dedicaung his latest book to him, 
but Leigh Hunt was in London and the conductor was 
constantly dealing with him as the contributor of dull articles ‘ 
to Household Words Admittedly tlie portrait of Skimpole 
is a far less agreeable one than that of Boythorn, but dien 
Dickens liked Leigh Hunt less tlian he liked Landor and 
preferences will out. Lawrence Boythorn is desenbed by 
jamdyce, who had been at school wadi him, as 

The most impetuous boy in the world, and he is now the 
most impetuous man He w^as tlien the loudest boy in the 
world, and he is now the loudest man He w'as then 
the heartiest and sturdiest boy in the world and he is now 
the heartiest and sturdiest man He is a tremendous fellow' 
there’s no simile for his lungs Talking, laughing, 
or snoring diey make the beams of die house shake . . . 
but It’s the inside of the man, the warm heart of the man, 
the passion of die man, the fresh blood of die man . 
that I spealc of 

There is nothing unattractive about this descnption, one is 
drawm to Boydiom rather than repelled, and when he comes 
into die room he is even more likeable 

He was not only a very handsome old gendeman — 
upright and stalwart as he had been desenbed to us — ^with 
a massive grey head, a fine composure of face when silent 
he was such a true gendeman in his manner, so chival- 
rously polite his face lighted by a smile of so much sweet- 

J See 'Lounging in Kensington’, 'Gore House’, etc. etc 
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ness and tenderness, and it seemed so plain that be had 
nothing to hide but showed himself exac^y as he was 
that rttUy I could not help looking at him with equal 
pleasure as be smilingly conversed with Ada and me, 
or was led by Mr Jamdyce into some great volley of 
superlative*, or threw up ms head like a bloodhound, and 
gave out that tremendous Ha, ha, hal 

And here is the description of Harold Skimpole, in other 
words, the portrait of Lagh Hunt, that gave so much offence 

j He was a bn^t little creature, with rather a large head 
diut a delicate iW, and a sweet voice, and there was a 
perfect charm in him. All he said was so free from effort 
and spontaneous, and was said with such a captivating 
gaiety, that it •u'as fascinating to hear him talk- He had 
more Ae appearance of a damaged young man, than a well 
preserved elderly one- There was an easy negligence in 
ms manner and even in his dress (his hair carelessly dis< 
posed, and his neckerchief loose and £owin^ as I have 
seen artists paint their own portraits) which 1 could not 
separate from the idea of a romantic youth who had 
undergone some unique process of depreoauon. 

Stressing as it does the ete r nal wish to be youthful that led 
Hunt to sodi posing at sixty five, this presentation was cruel, 
but It may have b«n die character study m irresponsibUlty 
that hurt him most* 

I am constantly bdiig bailed out, like a boat; or paid off 
like a ship s company Somd>ody always does It for me. 
/ can t do iL you know, for I never have any money but 
Somebody does it. I get out by Somebody's means, Tra 
not like tbe starling* J get out. fr you were to ask me wbo 
Somebody is, upon my word. I txruldn t tail yoti. Let us 
drink to Somebody God bless him 1 

Thou^ Leigh Hunt was conriderably offended by these 
passage* and by the description of Skimpole s life in the 
Polygon, he did not quarrel with his bread and butter but 
went on inviong his dear Dickens to his house in Hammer- 
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smith Several letters of refusal are pnnted in the Nonesuch 

Letters^ but no acceptances 

The orgamsmg, pamphleteenng Mrs Jellyby was said by 
some contemporanes to be a cancature of Harriet Martineau, 
who had wntten twenty-five tales illustrating aspects of 
Political Economy Mrs Jellyby is breadilessly descnbed in 
Bleak House as 

a lady of remarkable strengdi of character, who has devoted 
herself to an extensive vanety of public subjects, at vanous 
times, and espeaally to the subject of Africa with a view to 
the general cultivation of die coffee berry and die natives, 
and the happy setdement of our superabundant home popu- 
lation in Borrioboola-Gha on the left bank of the Niger. 

Possibly Dickens as ‘conductor’ of Household Words had 
his contnbutor, Hatnet Martineau, as much on his mind as 
Leigh Hunt at the time he wrote this book, for there is a hint 
of her in Mrs Pardiggle, ‘a School lady, a Visiting lady, a 
Reading lady, a Distnbuting lady, and on die Soaal Linen 
Box Committee and many general committees’, but dien 
Hamet Martmeau’s activities were so multiple that she might 
well be split up into several persons Neither Mrs Jellyby 
nor Mrs Pardiggle gave offence to anyone, for Harriet 
Martineau did not recognise herself in eidier character But 
Mrs Hill, the ongmal of Miss Mowcher in David Copperfield^ 
protested against being guyed 

Forster was fussed by the likenesses when he went over 
the Bleak House manuscript, and made Dickens change the 
Chnstian name of Skimpole from Leonard to Harold, and 
modify certain sentences in which the portrait was, in his 
opinion, too particular The practice of drawing from life, 
as we shall see in Little Dornt, was henceforth persevered in 
by Dickens As a prolific author writing to schedule he was 
driven to employ a reahstic techmque based on expenence 
The fly-wheel of the story of Bleak House is the Court of 
Chancery all cogs move in connection with it. Pnnapal 
and lesser persons ‘alike are all drawn' insensibly into die 
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xoachmery and are one by one lethaliaed by the monster 
operating as Justice and Eqmty The villain of the piece 
IS tile Law, protector of the Vested Int er e s t. The Lord 
Chancellor and his Court represent the apparatus of evil. 
And not only were real iostimtions and real people depicted 
m tius book, but real places like Chancery ^urt, Belgrave 
Square and Forster x chambers, and real scenery from 
Rodtin^Ktro, observations on trees, and the behaviour of bght, 
clouds and shadows, Bltak Houjt, though it demanded 
great concentration, did not give its autiior so much trouble 
to construct as Domi/ty and Son had done. It was dedicared 
to his coUe^ucs m the Gufld of Literature and Art, and Uhls' 
trated witii forty plates by Phiz Browne has done Skim 
pole and helped to make him singularly unlike the great 
original , wrote Dickem to Forster 

That It wa* not ftvourahfy reviewed is no matter for sur- 
pnae. Few of Dickens s novels ever were, and this time be 
was told chat as a writer he had every fault and as a reformer 
tilted against windmills. In tim connection it is well to 
remind ourselves of the words wntten by Landor to Edith 
Southey on the subject of reviewing m general *ln my father s 
library was the Cntical Rsvmv from its commenceanent; and 
it would have taught me, if I could not even at a very early 
age teach myself better, that Fielding, Sterne, and Goldsmith 
were really worth nothing* 

Lord Denman, Chief Justice of England, who disapproved 
of BUak Houst on account of its central theme, attack^ it as 
it came out on the minor wsue of Mrs. Jellyby saying that 
it would discourage efforts to put down slavery, and Miss 
Harriet Mardneau followed suit. These attacks had no effect 
on general readers, who showed their appreciation by buying 
nearly twice as many copies of Bhak Houst as thej had done 
of David CopperJUld, 

During the summer of i8ji, Kate Dickens, who was as 
usual expecting a baby had taken to her pen and beguiled 
the months of comparative inactivitv hr putting together a 
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cookery book entitled JF/iat shall we. have for Dinner^ ^ 
Writing as Lady Marta Cluttcrbuck, Kate, in a foreword, 
explained that the late Sir Jonas Cluttcrbuck had, in addiuon 
to a host of odier virtues, enjojed a good appetite and excel- 
lent digestion and that he had been kept in a state of connubial 
bliss by a wife who studied his food. 

Sir Jonas was not a gourmand, although a man of great 
gastronomical experience Richmond never sav' him more 
tlian once a month and he v,as a rare \isitor to Black- 
wall and Greenwich Of course he attended most of the 
Corporation dinners as a matter of duty and notv and tlien 
partook of a turtle feast at some celebrated place m the 
City, but these dinners were only cvccptions, his general 
practice being to dine at home 

His relict believed that by her suidy of his appetite she had 
been enabled to ‘secure possession of his esteem unto the last’ 
Female confidantes had told her that their daily life had been 
embittered by ‘diat surplusage of mutton or redundancy of 
chops that dnves men to die club’ To rescue her fnends 
from such domestic suffering she has consented to give to 
the world her bills of fare And the really awful secret of 
this little book was that the bills of fare it contained were all 
taken from dinners given by Mr and Mrs Dickens! Charley 
in his ‘Reminiscences’ says* ‘My mother published under the 
name of Lady Cluttcrbuck a book of our daily bills of fare at 
Tavistock House’ 

In reading it one learns odd things about Victonan dishing- 
up and about the sequence of viands Dressed crab was 
served at the end of a meal cod’s head went wnth soles, smelts 
with turbot It was advised that a leg of mutton be stuffed 
with oysters, eggs and minced onions Most menus con- 
clude with toasted cheese or bloaters Calling to mind the 
atmosphere of his home, Charley Dickens later exclaimed, 
‘How many meals began with milk punch and ended with 

^ What shall we have for Dinner? Satisfactorily answered by numerous 
Bills of Fare for from tt^'o to aghteen persons by Lady Mana Cluttcrbuck. 
Bradbury and Evans i8^i 
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tojutcd (jicese I cannot tefl youl Rcviery-Tri, thongh diey 
praised the book, wondered how long any man could survive 
the consumption of »o much toasmd cheese. 

Some of the reapei were d la Soyer after the famous cook 
who at the time of the Great Exhlbldon had set up a restaurant, 
Soyer s Symposium, m Gore House. There is not much 
difference m fare between small dinners and large. A dinner 
for SIX to ten persona would consist of 
Carrot Soup 

Turbot with Shric^ Sance 
Ixibster Patdo 
Stewed Kidney* 

Roast Saddle of Lamb 
Bcdled Turkey 
Knuckle of 

Mat bed and Brown Potatoes 
Stewed Onions 
Cabinet Pudding 
Blancmange and Crean 
Macaroni 

A dinner for agfatecn would have two of all courses. Two 
soups, two fishes, followed by many amia such aa Mush 
room PatUes, Pork Cudeta, Oyster Curry, Lamb s Fry or 
Grenadine of Veah These were succeeded by Forequarter of 
Lamb, Boiled Chicken and Tongue, New Potatoes, Spinach, 
Salad Larded Capon and Roast Pigeons. Then came 
Aipaiagoa, Italian Macaroni, Ice Pudding, Brunswick 
Sausage, Anchovies and Cheese. 

The sweets In all the jnemis are dull and limited and it i* 
obvious that Sir Jonas, ahaa Mr Dickens, could not have 
been a sweet tooth and that Lady Marla, alias Mrs. Dickens, 
took more trouble to provide savouries than sweets. 

To supplement this account of Victorian feeding we will 
look at what Nathaniel SharswcU Dodge had to say about 
Dickens at this time * 

* So u Amolaui pt oenm i to tbe Bocton laiuJi of dia 

D kJrcui Fdknrfiiip in Ucy 193W 
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The personal habits of Dickens were those of the average 
Enghsh gentleman He was abstinent from breakfast to 
about half an hour before dinner This was his working 
time. He told me that four hours at his desk and four 
hours afield — on foot or on horseback — rarely in a carnage 
— ^was the rule of his working life He took brandy and 
seltzer before dinner, drank, as everybody dnnks in 
England, sherry with his meals and port with dessert, sat 
long at table, enjoyed his agar, spent an hour perhaps in 
the drawmg room at the conclusion of the evemng and 
then retinng to his study, read, smoked, and sipped 
brandy-and-water till his bed time at midmght. 

Perhaps the cookery book and the Amencan vignette are 
not really so side-tracking to our narrative as they may at first 
sight have seemed to be, for they bnng home to us the normal 
habits of the well-to-do people of the time and show us what 
It might otherwise be difficult to understand, why so many of 
the early Victonans aged so young By forty, Mrs Dickens 
had become fat and lethargic and her husband’s arteries were 
hardemng fast Lady Mana Clutterbuck’s book makes it 
clear that every well-to-do household expected to be regaled 
daily as at a City banquet and spend what to us would be an 
inordinate time at table. 


The advent of a seventh boy gave no joy to either parent. 
To a lady asking to be godmother to one of his children 
Dickens at this time rephed with sardomc humour, ‘May I 
never have the opportumty to give you one’. To another 
he wrote ‘My wife has presented me with No lo I think I 
could have dispensed with the compliment ’ ^ Again he says, 
‘I have some idea of intercedmg with the Bishop of London 
to have a httle service in Saint Paul’s beseeching that I may 
be considered to have done enough towards my country’s 
population’ ^ Frankly he writes to Mark Lemon* ‘I don’t 
congratulate you on the Baby, because I can’t bear to be 
congramlated on my own Babies’ Kate penned a note her- 
' 394. n NL. 2 U NL. 
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self to Bulwer Lytton asking him to stand godfather to the 
ne^'comer and attend the christening dinner * Charles asked 
Forster to be the other godfather Mia. Brookfield tells that 
Fin came In bte to dinner begging ten thousand pardons and 
explaining that he had had to aa as godfather to one of 
Dickens s children 'Whereupon Douglas Jetrold observed, 
T hope that if you gave the difld a mug it was not your own 

We do not know what Mrs. Dickens s thoughts on child 
bearing were, but her husband was desperately dred of the 
babies be seemed to dunk she alone was responsible for He 
was wearied, too, by the children who swarmed o\Tr 
the house, of v.'hom only Charley uas at school, but this did 
not prevent him from doting on the little boys so long as they 
were httle. like Queen Victoria, he ceas^ to be quite 10 
fond when the children grew to years of discretion* 

The year 1851 saw the passing of old friends, for Watson, 
d Orsay and Mi^ Macready all died during Its course. The 
tremesdous sickle , as Dldsens put it, was cutting deep into 
the com around him and he realised that his own blade had 
ripened- Rather out of heart and Intensely occupied with the 
Guild tour In the north of England, he, almost absentrnlndedly, 
rented a house at Dover for the children from July to Se^ 
tern her Kate and Georgy went on tour with him and as 
soon ts the diildren could be sent back to their home in 
London Didtens took a tnp with ha wife and sister in law to 
Boulogne. Of course he fell in love with the ramparts, as 
Isabel Arundell had done that same summer when she first 
set eyes on Richard Button. He was also greatly taken by 
the fisherfolk and indeed by everything about the place. 
Why was it that tiiese fordgnOT were so much more olive and 
in te resting than the dull inhabitants of Dover? Why were 
they able to display sudi individual fancy in their gardens and 
th^ bouses^ "Why could they express Ufe as they did? 
Please God , he wrote to Forster, T shall be writing on these 
ramparts next July * 

Rue and Geor^ agreed with him that it wcnild be a great 
LfTtrr >eep at Kodbirotth. 4it. IL kj. 
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deal more amusing to spend a summer m France titan among 
their own compatnots, so they decided to rent a house 
recommended to tltem by a Swiss fnend, die Chateau des 
Moulineaux Facing the ramparts and unfinished catltedral 
of the Haute Ville, it stood clear of die town on a terraced 
hillside of fir-woods It was an amusing place w'lth five 
summer-houses and fifteen fountains — a vcntable children’s 
paradise The mere idea of spending a summer in diese 
delightful surroundings put Dickens into tearing spirits and 
he became at once 'the Sparkler of Albion’, wdiich wns the 
equivalent of die Inimitable in England and Amenca 

The family got back to Tavistock House at the end of 
October and the autumn was devoted to w'ork on Bleak House 
and Household Words and to the society of his old cronies, 
Leech, Lemon and Maclise Chnstmas wns spent by the 
family together, but for Tw'clfdi Night (1853) Dickens went 
to Birmingham widi Kate, where a dinner was given in his 
honour Beforehand m die rooms of die Society of Art in 
Temple Row a presentation took place of a silver-gilt salver 
and a diamond nng In accepting them Dickens solemnly 
promised to remove lus owm old diamond nng from his left 
hand and in future wear the Birmingham nng on his nght 
where its grasp will keep him m mind of his ver}'- good fnends 
in Birmingham. The gadienng adjourned to Dee’s Hotel 
for the banquet of two hundred and twenty guests, among 
them ‘many distinguished Royal Academicians’ Dickens, 
speaking in reply to a toast, rejoiced that the age of patronage 
and venality w^ over It is the people of England, he stated, 
who have set wnters free from the shame of the purcliased 
dedication, the dependence at my Lord Duke’s table one day 
and at the spongmg-house the next, and from all the scurrilous 
and dirty work of Grub Street Who now may be said most 
to encourage the dissemination of the wntings of Macaulay, 
Wellington, Layard or Tennyson^ Why, the working men 
of England t 

And my creed in the exercise of my profession is that 
Literature cannot be too faithful to the people — cannot too 
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ardently advocate the cause of thdr advancements, hq)pi 
ness and prosperity I have heard it tomeomes a^d that 
Literature has suffered by ffils change, that it has degener 
ated by bong Tnadi* dteaper I have not found that to be 
the case nor do I believe that you have made the discovery 
either 

He went on to deride the coxcombical idea of writing down 
to the people , a remark that elicited warm applause his whole 
speech was punctuated with quick approval Delighted with 
the appreciation of this Midland audience and the generosity 
of their gifts, he offered to return at Christmas to read two of 
his stories aloud. 

All throu^ Febmary and March be worked steadily 
Something of a sensation was caused by an anonymous amde 
m Hoiuehoid Words dcscribmg life m a workhouse in which it 
was alleged that the youtba In these Insotunons were posi 
dvdy kept like wolves It was aaid to be by the conductor 
At the Royal Academy banquet on April 30 Dickens was 
bracketed with Dean Mllraan to reply to the toast of Liiera 
nire He did so quite shortly Addressing the President, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, whose crimson velvet chair had been 
placed in ftont of the picture of the year The Victory by 
Stanfidd, be congratulated him and ids better half (not visible 
on this occasion) for their tasteful writings. On the follow 
mg mght Mr and Mrs. Dickens dlm^ with the Lord Mayor 
Mr Justice Talfourd proposed Anglo-Saxon Literature with 
allusion to Charles Dickens as having employed fiction to 
awaken attention to the condidon of die oppressed and 
suffering d asses. *Mr Dickens rephed playfully says Mrs- 
Beecber Stowe who faced him at die table. Earlier m the 
proce edings Vice-Chancellor Wood, who ^ke in the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor, had made a sort of defence 
of the Court of Chancery, not dudnedy mentioning BlMk 
Haust^ but evldendy not without refe r en ce thereto The 
explanation of the Law s delays was the inadequate number of 
judges. More had now been appointed and unnecessary 
delays would be done with. This item of intelligence was 
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qui77ically treated by ‘Bo/’ as he rejoiced m the good news. 
The incident showed that the Chancor\' Bar v,. is not insensible 
to his representations In this respect Mrs Stouc thought 
the English remarkable, everything met v ith the freest 
handling, but nobody took ofTcnce Did ens liad gone on 
unmercifully exposing all sorts of vi.e.d places in the English 
fabric, public and private, yet nobody cried out upon liim 
as tlie slanderer of his country'. 'He could go on serving 
up Lord Dedlocks to his heart’s content ’ In this respect 
Americans, she thought, had much to learn from English 
people Mrs Stowe, moving off with the ladie-s after dinner 
to die reception-room, was introduced to Mrs Did ens, who, 
to her ey'cs, appeared ‘large, tall, well-developed and high- 
coloured w'lth an air of frankness, cheerfulness and reliability’. 
Odier distinguished Americans were visiting England at tins 
time, including Dickens’s dear friend Professor Eclton for 
wdiom he gav'e a dinner at the Trafalgar, Greenwich, after 
whidi Stanfield display'cd to the guests the glories of the 
Hospital 

Cranford w'as appearing in Household Words Dickens w as 
extremely pleased with it and told Mrs Gaskell she could 
wnte as much as she liked for his maga/inc Miss Lymn w'as 
still sending in stones such as Mane's Fn’ir w Inch seemed to 
him (and probably^ w'cre) ‘imitations from the French’, she 
having w'orked for some time in Pans In such time as he 
could spare from his owm w'ork Dickens now took on himself 
die arranging of a benefit for Miss Kelly and serv'cd, in com- 
pany w'ldi the Dukes of Devonshire, Beaufort and Leinster, 
on a committee got togedicr for die purpose Wriung to 
R^gnier, he said die audience would be of the 6 htc and that 
if he could arrange to come over w'ldi his company' and play' 
Le Bonhomme dc jadis it would be a very great help. R^gnier 
consented and the play was fixed for June 15, by w'hich time 
Dickens, having fallen ill, had escaped from London to 
Boulogne 

Dickens was doing work for Miss Coutts by day and 
diverting himself in the evening w'ldi tabie-tuming w'hen he 
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tuddcnly taken UL The •weak kidney that had given 
him trouble as a boy and the sharp pain in hu aide from ■which 
be had sufiered in the bhicldng frctory once more laid him 
low "With a head feeling u if It would split, he cut free from 
all engagements and dashed off to Boulogne 'with Kate and 
Georgy, leaving the frrafly to follow three -weeks later •with 
the London carriage, horse and groom For relaxation he 
read a manuscript, Anne Rodwav*, on the journey, a new 
story by hia dear young friend 'Wilkie Collins, and it made 
him ah^ those half pleasurable tears that were never far 
from the surface. It was dch^tful to think that Collins -was 
going to join him for the summer and live in the Tom Pouce 
pavilion in the garden of the CMteau des Moulmeaux, and 
that Pumpion (Frank Stone) too would come over with his 
family How he revelled in his French doll s house , 
Rosemont too had been a doll s house It was charmingly 
situated and the best place I have ever lived in al>road He 
got on capitally with the owner portly M. Beaucemrt, -who 
displayed the improvemcno be had thought out with the 
Intense pride of a property owner 
The cMteau -was approachable by thirtv-enc stone steps set 
tribune wise from the road Its hall was almost all of glass, 
the dining room looked like a conservatory, and every room 
had a itdrror over the mantelpiece. Dickens being partial 
larly partiil to mirrors, it -was a house after his own heart. A 
map of the property hung on the wall, giving the impresaion 
that it -was about the size of Ireland on it wer e marked the 
bridges of Austerliii and Jena, the cottage of Tom Pouce, the 
Hermitage, and the Bower of the Old Guard. The many 
clocks In the house ticked away busily, keeping "what Dickens 
said must be correct Australian dme which sometimes would 
vary nine or ten hours from the French norm 

The Dickens children -were enraptured by tbeir setting, but 
in a different way from the grown-ups they liked the goldfish 
in the pond and the rose-alleys running in all directions. It 
■was a wonderful playground. Old and young alike were 
pleased, and the oldest person there was Charles Dickens aged 
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forty-one and feeling very much tlte Sparkler 

Mary Boyle came with Peter Cunningham to this abode of 
bliss. She descnbes die approach to die steps as ‘an avenue 
of hollyhocks’ How greatly pnvileged she felt at being 
taken for long walks alone by Charles, walks whicli v/ould 
liave been far more enjoyable if Georgy had not occasionally 
insisted on coming too 

Bleak House allowed itself to be wntten easily in this happy 
place ‘We had a little reading of the final double number 
here the night before last and it created a great impression’, 
wrote the audior to Forster. The book was finished by 
August 27 and die dinner in honour of its completion was 
given at Boulogne and attended by John Leech, Mark Lemon, 
Frank Stone and Wilkie Collins 

After working steadily for the best part of a year, die 
author’s heart leapt to think that he could soon go for a care- 
free holiday and cut loose from die family Before doing 
so he dictated to Georgy die last instalments of Ins Child's 
History of England (onginally undertaken for the instruction 
of his own cliildren), which since January had been appeanng 
in Household Words Like Macaulay’s History, it concluded 
with the Revolution of 1688 Forster gives no account of 
this rather deplorable production Dickens had far better 
have left the teaching of history to tutors dian disfigure his 
narrative with phrases like these Henry VKI was *a corpulent 
brute, grunting and growling in Ins own fat way hke a royal 
pig A disgrace to human nature A blot of blood and 
grease on the history of England ’ And again ‘There was 
a bad fever raging in England and I am glad to write the 
Queen took It and the hour of her death came . .As Bloody 
Mary this woman has become famous and as bloody Queen 
Mary she will ever be justly remembered with horror and 
detestation’ in Great Britain James I ‘who wrote of witches’ 
was alluded to as ‘His Sowship’ The book comprises some 
150,000 words and must have been an adaptation of some 
other history intertwined with the expression of personal 
opinions In its shallow, vimperanve judgments it is a little 
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feminlscent of Hawthorne t contribudon to English history 
for schools (183(3) A f(sw words about the accession and 
marriage of Queen Victoria are tacked on at the end of the 
hook- 

An work for the moment polished Dickens summoned 
hu two young friends, Augustus Egg and Wilkie Colhm, 
inseparables Since the Devonshire House rehearsaia, to go with 
him on holiday He was m Sparkler form and prepared to 
enjoy himself enormously The party had rooms at the 
Falcon Hotel, Lausanne, but Chauncey Hare Towoshend 
insisted on putting them all up at his viHa, Mon Loisit, just 
above Rosemont. Dickens renewed acquaintance with the 
Haldimand and Cerjat circles and then went cm by way of 
Chamounix to Milan, where be sorted talking Italian volubly 
and rushed cxdtedly to the Scab only to 6nd the perfonnance 
execrable It is so strange and like a dream to me to h ear 
the delicate Italian once ^ain — so beautiful to see the de> 
hghtful sky and all the pionresque wcnderB of the country, 
and yet 1 am So restless to be — half de sp e r ate to begin some 
new story 

The rtulroad from Turm took Dickens withm twenty mile* 
of Genoa, where he lost no tune m getting in touch witib 
the De la Rue*, T J Thompsons and Yeats Browns. Mrs. 
De la Rue, though still suffering from delusions, refused iris 
offer of further treatment. Old friends hardiv recognised 
the soberly clad figure with black vest and black (navat 
who pre»ented hitnsdf at didr doors, Dickens found the 
Thompsons Uvlng In a ruinous Albaro-like palace at Nervi on 
the roil to Portoflno Chnstiana had lost her glamcrtir and 
now showed herself too engrossed m oil painting to be able 
to spare much time for two unddy little slip* of glris,* crop- 
beaded and stockingless, who were being taught arithmetic 
by their fruher, In a bilUard room with all manner of messes 
in it Mr*. Yeats Brown said Mrs, Thompson had far better 
have stuck to her music than work at painting which she was 
no good at. Visiting the Pesefriere, be femnd Jt had been 
Lady Botkr cad Un. ABce UcyadL 
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turned into a school for girls and tint all the p iintcd gods and 
goddesses had been co\ercd up A tour of the gardens rc- 
\ealed their state of complete negktt 

On the ship that transported the Did ens parn to Naples he 
found handsome, courteous Sir Hmerson h ennent, M P. for 
Belfast, his famiK , and a number of tounsts All c(<mplaincd 
of the P Sc O service It s^as bad and ostrerouded (forts 
per cent more first-class tid ets sold than there ucrc berths) 
and all hoped that it might soon be superseded be an Italian 
or French service *Ii avould serve the exploiters right to be 
pinched out,’ said one passenger At Naples, which he had 
alw'ays thought one of the most detestable places on earth, 
Dickens met Ilenr}' Lajard, v ho was travelling with Lord 
and Lad) Somers With Lavard he climbed Vesuvius again 
and explored Pompeii Long political thscussions v ith this 
new' fnend caused him to write, ‘I am more than ever con- 
firmed in my conviction that one of the great cxaiscs for 
travelling is to encourage a man to think for himself and be 
bold enough to declare itk 

Henry Layard was Dickens’s great discover) on this tnp 
Layard had made a name for himself ov’cr his c'cavations at 
Nineveh and his book descnbmg them sold v cr) w ell He 
was at tins time busy revising Kugler’s Italian Painters and 
making traangs in outline of Italian pictures He spoke 
Italian, for his youth had been spent in Italy Tlie two men 
took to eacli otlier at once There w'as but a difference of 
five years between them and each confided to the other diat 
his pnnapal preoccupation was hunting for solutions to die 
problems that nddled the soaal life of dicir countr}'. Dickens 
was planning Hard Times and Layard, ncw'ly elected Liberal 
M P for Aylesbury, w'as hoping to cut a figure in the House 
of Commons as a senous reformer Tliey discussed die 
writings of Carlyle and agreed as to die hopelessness of 
solving political, mudi less economic problems by Downing 
Street methods More and more did Dickens feel it laid 
upon him to strike a great blow' for the poor and Layard 
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thought that m DjcJtens he had foui^ a roan uhora he could 
trust to advise him and v.hora he could look up to in the 
perilous days to come. 

On amving in Rome Dldtens sought out J G Lockhart, 
•who was, as he told Kate, \*cry weak and broken * 


One bnght d;^ [in Rome) I t^'alked about with him for 
some hours -when ^ was dvmg fm, and all the old faults 
had faded out of him and the now cbost of the handsome 
man I had first knov-m ■when Scon’s doubter was at the 
head of ha house, had htde more to do with tha world 
than she m her gra\'c, or Scott in his, or small Hugh 
Littlqohn in ha. Lockhart had been anxious to sec me 
all the previous day (udicn I was away on the Campagna) 
and as we -walked about I knew very well that ht knew 
very -wril why He talked of getting better, but I never 
saw him ag ain . 


In St. Peters Dickens found David Roberts and Louis 
Hagjw palntLf^ He knew them well, for they had both 
helped him over scenery for Not So Bad oj JFt Seem. Send 
ing Egg and Collins out dghtseeing by themselves, he took 
long walks alone cogitating on a story for the Christmas 
extra number of Household fFordSf to which he always gave 
his most careful personal supervision, even if he did not 
actually write the entire number 

"When the party left Rome for Siena, a two days drive, 
they did so with some trepidation, as to expose oneself at 
nl^t to the malarial tlr of the Campagna was a senous risk. 
Dickens -writei in a half-scared way of marshlands and 
deserted plains where shepherds shut themselves up in stuffy 
huts at night -with families languishing from fever He hired 
a light carriage, the sooner to get out of the danger rone, but 
had to pass a ni^t at Bolsena on the fringe of the Campagna. 
There in great mouldering rooms the party snatched a little 
fitful sleep By Bologna and Ferrara th^ at last readied 
Venice, ■where the Inimitable appeared at the Opera in perfect 
evening dress while spindle-legged Colims, -^th his spec 
> 514. n. Kx. 
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tacles, moustache and dirty gloves, cut no better a figure than 
scrubby Egg with his little black beard and his undistinguished 
air From Venice Dickens posted his contribution to tlie 
Christmas number 

During this tour Charles’s letters to Kate arc parUcularly 
affectionate, solicitous and intimate, and as his travels have 
evoked old memories, he, on reaching Turin, wrote at some 
length suggesting that nine years having gone by, she ought 
to patch up the differences that had ansen v/hen they were 
livmg at tire Peschiere, when by her strange behaviour she had 
constrained him to make a painful declaration of her state of 
mind to die De la Rues which De la Rue had had too much 
delicacy and gratitude ever to allude to 

Whatever made you unhappy m die Genoa time had no 
other root beginning, middle or end than whatever has 
made you proud and honoured in your married life, and 
gives you station better dian rank, and surrounded you 
with many enviable things Your position beside these 
people IS not a good one, is not an amiable one, or a 
generous one — is not worthy of you at all You have it 
in your power to set it nght 

Nine years have gone away since we were in Genoa. 
Whatever looked large in that little place may be supposed 
in such a time to have shrunk to its reasonable and natural 
proportions You know my life and cliaracter, and what 
has had its part in making them successful, and die more 
you see of me, the better perhaps you may understand diat 
die intense pursuit of any idea diat takes complete posses- 
sion of me IS one of the qualities that makes me different, 
sometimes for good, sometimes, I dare say, for evil, from 
other men * 

This letter plainly refers to the hypnotic treatment of Mrs, 
De la Rue Kate now acted on his suggestion and wrote in a 
friendly way to the woman of whom she had been so jealous 
and whose interest in her husband she was now persuaded she 
had misunderstood during the miserable months at Genoa 

* W Dexter, Mr and Mrs Dickens, p 227 
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The holldaj makers reached London In rmd December 
Jnst m tune for Dickens to keep Christmas lui ftmllj and 
make good his ofTer to read hJs Christmas stories aloud In 
Birmuigham Mr and ^^rs.D^ckcns u ere entertamed before 
die readings at the Hen and Chickens Hotel and \{rs. Dickens 
uras presented uiih a nlv’er floiktr-sund A red pulpit, like 
a Punch and Judy stand without the top, s^-as pronded for 
Mr Dickens 5 con\*cnierKe in the Town Hall and from it he 
read A Cfimtmu Carol on December a? aix! T^e Crzcht on 
the Hearth on December aji. Next dav he read the Carol 
agam to a speoallj summoned audience of v. orking men and 
thar v.’xvti. In a feu introductory s^-ords he said hoa Im 
portant he thouglit it that the working man should take his 
share m management indeed it seemed to him essential to the 
health) life of the communitj that he sliould do so As, in 
his opinion, no class could of itself do much for die good 
of the community os a whole, the fusion of all classes must 
be aimed at co-operatJon between cmplo>*eTS and emploj'ed 
stressed, and common interests defined In this way only 
could the stamping out of exploitation be adue%ed In the 
Mednnici Institute set up m ihdr midst he sees a temple of 
concord, a model edifice (or die whole of England In con 
elusion he read three \erscs from a f3\‘0unte poem. 

And should my jouih, as )-oudi is *pt I know 
Some hoT^tness ^ow. 

Ah vdn asperities I day b> day 
Would wear away 

'nil the smooth temper of my age should be 
like the high lca\*es upon the I lolly Tree. 

And as when oD the ftonnicr trees are seen 
So bright tnd g reen. 

The lioUy leaves a sober hue dlsphy 
Less bright than they 

But when the bare and winter woods u-e see 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree* 

So serious should rey youth appear among 
*1116 thoughtless throng 
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So would I seem among the young and gay 
More grave than they 
That m my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree ‘ 

These Birmingham readings brought home to Dickens 
that whenever he pleased he could widi liis sympadiy and his 
mimetic power not only draw large audiences but could hold 
them spell-bound This was a consoling reflection, for 
should his wntmg faculty fail him, as sometimes he feared it 
might, he would have anodier means of livelihood at his 
command 


* R Southey, 1798 



Chapter 20 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND 

All tJungj anadered, tfiert new n-as a people to ahusei as 
tie En^Gsh as tiu time Qunixs dickeks 

T he year 1854 opened with rebeamh of Fielding s btir 
lesqne Tom Tkumh^ played by the Dickens and Lemon 
children on Twelfth Ni^t at the ‘Theatre Royal , Tavistock 
House. Mark Lemon took the pan of the ^ntess Glum 
daica, and Dickens that of Gaffer Thumb The acting of the 
children, eipcdally of Henry Fielding aged four, ttus amus- 
ingly grave, so much so that one of the ipectaiora, Thackeray, 
roU^ off his chair with laughter 
Dickens began writing Hard Times this month, and as he 
was finding it uphill work fixing die setting to his fancy he 
went off to Preston to get first hand impressions of a strike. 
It was annoying that Peter Cunningham should paragraph 
him in the lHustraud London News and give the pubbc to 
understand that the book was to be written on the spur of the 
moment and deal tpeofically with Preston. This in no way 
corresponded widi facts, for he had been turning the subject 
over In his ralnd for months and making notes for the brok. 
Only now that be saw his way to printmg the fim instalment 
m Household Words ^ April) was he going to P r e ston Just 
to see what a strike looked like. It n'as a Saturday and he 
was disappointed to find die scene neither tragic, dramatic nor 
even pathetic, though the lodc-out had been in operation for 
twenty three weeks. Owing to the cold furnaces, skies were 
dear streets empty and people moping indoors. As there 
was nothing to do and nothing to sec, he went to Hamlet at 
the local theatre, and sat dirou^ die performance feeling be 
would have done quite as well to tit within doors and mope 
as the workmen were doing On the Sunday morning be 
attended die meeting of ddegates in the Cock pit and was 
S43 
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impressed by their fortitude, good sense and restraint in 
speaking. On the Monday he went to see the stnke pay 
distnbuted and then to an open-air meeting at which the 
whole assembly sang 

Awake, ye sons of toil' nor sleep 
While millions strave, while millions weep 
Demand your nghts, let tyrants see 
You are resolved that you’ll be free 

Preston was reputed to be a model town, but Dickens found 
it a place so ‘nasty’ that he became more than ever set on 
lifting the working people out of die dreary distncts into 
which industnahsm had forced them It was all very well 
for Lord Derby and Mr Bright to call such places ‘centres of 
manufacturing industry’, he would follow Cobbett and Car- 
lyle in calling them ‘hell-holes’ It was quite certain that 
capitalists could make their own fortunes in these places, and 
It was equally certain that they did not make tlie fortunes of 
their employees The writing of Hard Times drove him 
‘three-parts mad’, for being no economist he found it un- 
congenial work trying to ammate his narrative by expound- 
ing the falseness of certain accepted economic doctrines such 
as that of the law of supply and demand it obliged him to 
try and nval the pedagogic efforts of Miss Martmeau To 
Macaulay, Dickens in this book seemed to be heading for 
‘sullen soaalism’ 

Coketovm, the scene of his story, and the country round 
were descnbed graphically and formed die background for a 
satincal picture of the employers Bounderby and Gradgnnd. 
Ruskin, who lead each number eagerly, said diat its value was 
impaired by displaying Bounderby as a monster mstead of a 
worldly employer and Stephen Blackpool as a samt instead of 
an honest employee He thought, however, that the author 
had succeeded m provmg that the principle of buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market was a vile practice 
conducive to the suppression of all that was best in man 
Intent on keepmg humamty human, Dickens said that his 

^ Unto thxs Last, pp 14-1 5 
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cmrc u'as directed against those who think In figures and 
a\eniges. The> seemed to hun r ep r e sen tatives of the 
wiciedat and most enormous vice of our time In writing 
a book so contrary to his own hmincme genhis, Dickens 
was taking his stand alongside Cariyie, Kingsley, Hood, Mrs 
Gsskell, Charlotte BrontE, George ^oi and other writers 
who resemed the exploitation of the pouerlcss. Persevering 
m this uncongenial work for righteousness sake made 
Dickens more than usually shon tempered and restless. 
Virtue IS always a d isa greeable task mistress, and m order to 
complete his weekly Instalments he had ngidly to deny him 
self to all visllOTS and to refiise all Invitations. 

Edmund Yates was one of these visitors. Ringing at the 
doorbdl of Tavistodc House, he vm ushered by a footman 
Into the drawmg room, a huge room at the bad. of the house. 
Presently Miss Hogarth came In and greeted him pleasantly, 
saying that Mr Dickens vzi too busy to see him but that if 
be was the son of Frederick. Yates (the aciot) be would ttctive 
him on Sunday at a P.U. On the Sunday he found Dickens 
m a room on the first floor '\ttes saw no trace of the 
*Machse view of him, Indeed he was already looking like the 
Frith portrait painted years later His beanng was hearty, 
almost aggressive. Godl how like your fiuhcrl he ex 
claimed and then began to talk about the old Adelptri. Yates 
sent him a copy of My Haunu and marked him down ns 
godfiitber for the diild he was expecting in the autumn. 
Dickens dined with him m November 1854 for tbe christening 
of his son- We see from the account of tiris interview that 
Georgy was playing the part of receptionist to a great author 
There is no doubt that she had great charm of manner and 
no thing; very mudi fo do. 

As Dickms worried sway at Hard Thnu he felt over 
whelmed by the number of things that were wrong with 
En^and. One of the principal wrongs he held to be the 
landed system of the country at Urge. To his mind it was 
responsible for many locked-nip sodal evils , evils that re- 
mainrd unexposed because the land was Its own le^lator 



If only the people could grasp this plain truth they f ould 
‘make themsches heard like the sea all round this island’. 
Often he talked with La^ard tn this strain Layard, he said, 
w'as ‘the most useful man in England, and liis speeches should 
be broadcast at e%ery market cross, m c\ct\ tov n hall . . up 
in the ver}'’ balloons, and dou n in the \ cr\ di\ mg bells’ I Ic 
can help support him m the press, for Lemon of Punch is 
ready to back him, so is Shirlct Brooks of the Illustrated 
London News and JP'ctUy Chronicle, and as for his ov n 
Household Words, La\ard may count on him as being 
‘Damascus steel to the core’. In canw’ing out this pledge he 
told his readers baldk that unless they scnouslv set about 
improving die houses of the poor they w ould be guilt) before 
God and man of wholesale murder. He cautioned working 
men not to be tricked b) speakers calling themsches re- 
formers w'ho arc merch angling for parliamcntar) \ otes, but 
to go on organising trade unions Working men should 
never lose sight of the basic fact that but for them the w orld 
•would not go round The) must sec to it that dicir exertions 
shall not in die future be devoted to the maintenance of a 
worklcss, extravagant upper class whose interest it v as to 
focus public attenuon on foreign rather dian domestic affairs 
The House of Commons -a^as sull, for Dickens, the ash-heap 
of his youth, and its members sifters and rcsifters of anders 
‘It appears to me,’ he said, ‘diat Parliament is become just the 
dreanest failure and nuisance that ever bothered this much 
bothered world ’ 

The English and French declarauon of w'ar on Russia at die 
end of March 1854 filled Dickens and his fnends wudi despair, 
put an end to soaal planning, and forced Lord John Russell 
to withdraw in Apnl die new Reform Bill he had introduced 
in February So die people w^ere to be made fools of again, 
‘made to sing dieir own deadi-song in “Rule Bntanma” and 
alloxv their own xt'rongs and suffenngs to be obscured by 
cannon-smoke and blood-mists’’ Everyone Dickens knew' 
•was already contnbuting to die Patnouc Fund ‘wndiout 
giving a thought to the wretcliedness engendered by diolera. 
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looVed tired and iioopcd In die manner of Albany fon 
bUnrpae TIui niphi an tmtnxt KcrJiiU »■« eelchraied In 
Uoulopne EnpUvhuJlon and puanJtmcn could be aecnctcrv 
uhert: dandnp drmUnRand embradnp hrendi loldlert In the 
iirecM Dicheni contributed to the pala efTect by llphilnp 

• SqrtemixT is, ilii. 
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power box-of-tncks that he was such an adept at conjuring 
witli Reluctantly did die new prime minister grant an 
inquiry into the conduct of the war and on assuming die 
premiership fuse die offices of Secretary for War and Secretary 
at War, giving the post to Lord Panmure over -v^hom he 
could exercise the tightest control Palmerston’s hatred and 
distrust of Russia, which set die course of opinion in England 
for generations, was so strong that Dickens felt he might 
carry on die war for years As Cobden said 

If our Ignorant clamourers for the ‘humiliation of Russia’ 
are allowed to have dieir own w’ay, look out for serious 
disasters to die Allies’ No power ever yet persisted in 
die attempt to subjugate Russia that did not break in pieces 
against diat impassive empire . die Russians can beat all 
the world at endurance we exaggerate the pov er of a 
naval blockade . . Russia has resources we cannot touch 

It IS extremely strange in reading patnotic w'ar speeclies to 
see how the idiom of one war always fits anodier w'ar At 
a dinner of die London Commercial Travellers Schools,’ 
Dickens was asked to propose die healdi of die army in the 
Cnmea He said, ‘It does not require any extraordinary 
sagacity in a commercial assembly to appreciate die dire evils 
of war’ War paralysed enterprise, enfeebled trade, beat 
down the peaceful arts, but ‘diere are seasons when the evils 
of peace are immeasurably greater and wdien a powerful 
nation by admitting the right of any autocrat to do waong, 
sows by such complicity the seeds of its owm ruin and over- 
shadows Itself in time to come w'idi diat fatal influence wdiich 
great and ambitious powers are sure to exercise over their 
weaker neighbours’ Even Dickens placed die guilt on ‘one 
man who had plotted against mankind One man having 
effaced peace and justice, forces us to fight in the cause ol 
human freedom ’ All wars seem somehow to be the same war 

At Chnstmas-time Dickens gave readings of the Carol at 
Bradford, Reading and Sherborne, at which place Macready 

* December 30, 1854 
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^’as lu-ing in nnhappj retirement* For hh ou-n children he 
arranged some theatricaU, Fortumo and his Scy-en Gifted 
.Tfmin/j, by PUnchi This perfonnance,o\‘er%».hich he took 
infinite trouble, ga\'e him tl^ desire to produce a play for 
grOT ^ n up* during the summer Play production t^-as the 
most sansfjmg recr ea tion of alL Still the pre) of restless- 
ness, he made plans for going to Pans, v.'anung Rignicr iliat 
he •was about to hurl himself In company unth his >oung 
friend Wilkie ColUns Into all the dbblenes of that delightful 
aty* 

Just as he ■uras packing for Paris Mana Bcadndl made an 
unexpected come-back. Going thrxnigh the pile of letters 
he found T^Tdting for him one evening at Tavistock House, 
he recognised her handwriting on an envelope. Three or 
four and ra*enty >*ears vanished like a dream I opened it 
with the touch of ray young friend David Coppcrficld uhen 
he was in love. • What a relief to turn from si-ar and bell 
holes to personal romance again. Eagerly he told Mara in a 
hastily •fl.'rittcn note. 

You cannot remember more lenderiy than I do I 
hardly ever go to the aty, but 1 walk up an odd little court 
at the bade of the Manrion House and come out by the 
comer of Lombard Street. I forget nothing of those 
times. I ihall be charmed to havT a long talk with 
you.* 

Explaining that be ■was on the point of starting for Paris, he 
•was tripped up by the word Paris The veryu ord cv oked 
memories of a day Vhen my existence was entirely uprooted 
and my whole bring blight^ by the Angel of ray sori bang 
tent there to finish her education 

This reply gave intense pleasure to Maria, who obviously 
took It as evidence that he etiU secretly adored her abovT all 
other*. Another letter, •written from the Hfitel Meunce, also 
seemed to be under the spell of the old enchantment. The 
Uttie blue gloves he once matched for her, does she remember? 
Has she not read in one of his books a faithful re fl e cti on of his 
61 J-S. n. >u. * 6i6. n. )u. 
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passion for her^ Perhaps on laying down tlie book she may 
have tliought, ‘How dearly that boy must have loved me*’ or 
perhaps, ‘How vividly tins man remembers it’’ 

Yet anotlier note reached her a v/eck later written from 
Tavistock House It seemed to show a wisli for inumaie 
friendship She had ‘re-opened tlie way to a confidence 
whicli may be between ourselves alone’. Mrs Winter’s 
dull heart glowed at tlie language used by her old lover 

entire devotion to you and the wasted tenderness of 
tliose hard years whicli I have ever since half-loved, half- 
dreaded to recall made so deep an impression on me, tiiat I 
refer to it a habit of suppression, which now belongs to me, 
which I know is no part of my onginal nature, but vhicli 
makes me diary of showing my affections even to m3' 
children except when they are ver}' young * 

Mana Winter could not handle sudi correspondence at all and 
made the fatal mistake of accusing her evadorer of having 
‘exaggerated’ his feeling for her This hurt Dickens, who 
retorted 

I don’t quite apprehend what you mean by my over- 
stating the strengdi of tlie feeling of five-and-twenty years 
ago If you mean of my own feeling, and will only think 
what the desperate intensity of my nature is, and that this 
began when I was Charley’s age; tliat it excluded every 
other idea from my mind for four years, at a time of life 
when four years are equal to four times four, and that I 
went at it with a determination to overcome all tlie diffi- 
culties which fairly lifted me up into tlie newspaper hfe, 
and floated me away over a hundred men’s heads, tlien 
you are wrong, for nothing can exaggerate that I have 
positively stood amazed at myself ever since' And so I 
suffered, and so worked, and so beat and hammered away 
at the maddest romances that ever got into a boy’s head and 
stayed there, that to see tlie mere cause of it at all, now, 
loosens my hold upon mj'self No one can imagine in 
the most distant degree what pain the recollection gave me 
in Copper field And, ^ust as I can .never open that book as 

* 626-35 n N L. 
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I open any other book, I cannot see the face (even at four- 
ano-foriy; or hear the voice without going wandering over 
the ashes of all that youdi and hope in the wildest manner * 

There can be no doubt that m die Mana Bcadnell romance lay 
the clue to much that we do not unde rs t an d in Didtcns t 
bchavionr 

A few days later Kate Dickens, who knew nothing of these 
letters, called on Mrs. ‘Winter at Charles s request and asked 
her to dinner, arranging dm their carnage should fetch her 
and her husband to Tavistock Hcpuse. The disiGusioninent 
of this meeting, even if we had not Georgy s confirmatory 
comments to on, was obviously complete. Dickens, 
however, diose to pull himself together and visit Mrs. "Winter 
as if to make quite sure that the Maria Bcadnel! he once knew 
had no physical existence. The glass eyes of httle Jip 
stared at him in the hall and he watched his hostess adding 
brandy to her tea. There was Wrthmg more to say and no 
action to be taken. A month later Dickens, in reply to 
Mana s snspldon that be never wants to see her again, fends 
her off with, 'Whoever Is devoted to an art must be content 
to deliver himself wholly up to It. I can t help it, I must go 
my own way whether or no * 

He talked to her of Spain, Greenlanil, the North Pole, 
Comtantmople, saying be was driven by a demon of restless- 
ness. 'You say that once upon a time I was not like this — 
now it has become myself, and my life. Unwilling to aban- 
don hope, Mana offered, somewhat obtusely to come and 
see htm on a Sunday and he replied that he would be out 
of town ibr many Sunday*. And from henceforth fatuous, 
foolish Mana was transferred to the crucible of Dickens s 
imagination, whence she was to re-emerge in the guise of 
Flora Finching in Lath Dona and he to figure as Arthur 
Oennam. 

On hi* way to Pans Didcens got out of the train at 
Chatham to look at die bouse which m boyhood be had 
n. ju- 449. n. Ki, 
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played by this attractive young woman appears equivocal 
Was she pursuing some scheme of her own when making up 
to Mana Winter^ Why did she wnte so affectionately to 
explain to her how the separanon between her sister and her 
brother-in-law had come about^ ‘My dearest Mana’ was 
told that no one was in any way to blame, that it was all quite 
natural, that Kate and Charles had agreed to live apart and 
would be happier like that Poor Kate’s incapaaty for look- 
ing after children was no secret to anyone, they had always 
been thrown on others. ‘My sister has often expressed a wish 
to go and live away’, but Charles would never agree to it 
Now by mutual consent and for no other reasons they have 
come to an arrangement to live apart Georgina need hardly 
tell her ‘dearest Mana’ that where sucli a public man as 
Charles is concerned ‘wonderful rumours and wicked slanders 
have been flying about’. Charles’s fnends must show their 
fnendship by ‘quietly silenang with die real solemn trudi any 
foohsh or wicked person who may repeat such lies and 
slanders’ 

One asks oneself for what reason except that of pleasing 
Charles or of entenng into sole possession of the home did 
Georgina become demonstratively affectionate to a woman 
whom she had a short while previously dismissed as almost a 
comic figure, ‘a kind of good-natured woman, but fearfully 
silly’ How she and Charles had laughed together over Flora 
Pinching when he was wnting Little Dornt^ We should 
note die fact that once Georgina was firmly m control at 
Tavistock House, Mrs Winter dropped as if through an 
oubliette out of her -affections and correspondence. 

For a long time Georgina had off and on acted as amanu- 
ensis to Charles Nearly all The ChtlTs History of England 
IS m her handwnting, and she had always encouraged him in 
Jus self-absorption by saying, ‘a man of genius ought not to be 
judged by the common herd of men’ For a long while she 
made dimgs difficult for Kate by always siding with 

harles m any mmor dispute Georgina, it is evident, had a 
ove of power and liked to control so celebrated a person as 
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her brother m law and to make herself indispensable in his 
eyes. He praised her a great deal and thought that she took 
immense trouble over the children, who otherwise would 
have been neglected. According to Mrs. Hogarth, all that 
Georgina ever did for the diUdtcn was to teach the little boys 
to read before they went to school she had nothing to do with 
the girls they had a competent governess. The cunous 
method she adopted when editing a sdecilon of Dickens s 
letters — that of cutting out sentences in praise of her sister — 
may indicate the Jealousy that Is part and parcel of possessive 
love. 

By midsummer Kate v.'as settled in Gloucester Crescent. 
Charley, by hh fithers wish, went to live with her, but 
Dickens w*as afraid lest Lecdi or anyone else should suppose 
he sided with hts mother Bets^een the chiWren and me 
there is absolute confidence , be wrote, when foiw-arding him 
a copy of a note recat’ed from Charley in which he told his 
faih«, T)cm t suppose that I am actuated by any feeling of 
preference for my mother to you. God knout I love you 
dearly and it will be a hard day for me when I have to part 
from you and the girls. Charley may have had a kindly 
nature, but he was dctemiined to persevere with his courtship 
of Besrie Evans, the dau^ter of the man his fiiihcr now 
looked on as his mortal enemy It was perhaps os well that 
in future they would not be c^ed on to live under the same 
roof T>ear Charley , wrote Kate, is so kind and gentle. I 
hope to-Tcsign mysdf to God » will and to lead a contented, if 
not a happy life my pKnition is a sad one. Time only can 
blunt the keen pain I fe^ at my heart. 


Chapter 24 

READING FOR A LIVING 


And tf I laugh at any mortal thing 
'Tts that I may not weep 

BYRON 


D uring the negotiations recorded in the last chapter 
Dickens worked to organise a senes of entertainments 
calculated to absorb lus leisure for the rest of the year. Be- 
ginning with an advertisement in Household Words on Apnl 2 
of sixteen readings to be given at the St. Martin’s Hall, he 
went on to plan a comprehensive tour in the provinces to 
include both Scotland and Ireland Forster objected strongly 
to this rather cheap-jack way of earning a hvelihood, but when 
remonstrated witli, Dickens countered his objections by say- 
ing that everyone believed he took a fee, even when he was 
reading for chanty. ‘Let me read where I will,’ he said im- 
petuously, ‘an effect is produced which seems to belong to 
nothing else ’ 

The condensation of excerpts from lus own novels and 
stones so as to get the maximum dramatic effect took up a 
good deal of time He contnved sixteen of these arrange- 
ments in all ^ 


A Chnstmas Carol 
The Tnal from Pickwick 
David Copperfield 
The Cncket on the Hearth 
Nicholas Nickleby 
Bob Sawyer’s Party 
The Chimes 

Tie Story of Little Dombey 


Mr Chops the Dwarf 
The Poor Traveller 
Mrs Gamp 

Boots at the Holly Tree Inn 
The Barbox Brothers 
The Boy at Mugby 
Dr Mangold 
Sikes and Nancy 


The favounte among these for seventeen years was ‘A 
Chnstmas Carol’ In these readings so certain were his 
impersonations tliat he could cut out much of the descnptive 

* See Charles Dickens as a Reader C Kent, 1S72 
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matter m his books. For example, Scrooge, -who is carefully 
delineated in Ac Carol , came to life m one sentence, Ah ! 
but he was a tight fisted hand at the grindstone was Scrooge , 
delivered in a grating, shrewd voice. The elision in the 
pathetic parts was ruthlesa, though a few of the poignant 
points were left m the life and death of Tiny Tim. The visit 
of Bob to the death-bed was cut out, but EHckcns got all the 
greater effect fixim the mother s words over her mourning 
needlework, and over the ftther s promise to visit the grave. 
Tie broke down all at once. He couldn t bdp it. If be 
could have helped it, be and his duld would have been further 
apart perhaps than they were. 

^ob Sawyer a Party is just another chapter fr o m Ptchvick 
*The Trial from Pickwick has not been corrected or cut. 
Except for the compression at the opening of chapter thirty 
four, Bardell v Pickwidc was read as originally written. 
David Coppeifield , on the other hand, has been rearranged 
and grcady cut. It opens on the beada at Yarmouth and 
closes with the death of Sceerforth. 'Nicholas Nickleby is 
entirely concerned with the Yorkshire achool, the meeting 
with Mr Squeers, the journey north, life at Dotheboys Hall 
and the final departure. 

Tlu Cnchu on the Hearth was too short and slight to be cut 
ataU. In The Chimes the mtroduction was omitted and the 
reading opened with the words, Tllgh up in the stee ple of an 
old church, far above the town and fir below the clouds 
dwdt the Chimes I tril oP The whole of Will Fern a speeth 
ts omitted. 

The Poor Traveller is the only Dickens story of which an 
army officer is die hero Richard Douhlcdick, who has made 
a mess of life, walks to Chatham to enlist and get himsdf 
killed- Captain Taunton reforms him and turns him mto a 
good sergeant major At Badajos, Taunton, supported by 
Ensign Doubledidt, p erfor ms acts of great valour and re- 
ceives a mortal wound. Doubledidt registers the &ce of the 
Frenchman who kills Taunton and swears to have his revenge. 
Doubledick fi^ts again at Quatre-Bras and Ligny and f^ 
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half dead on the field of Waterloo He is adopted by 
Taunton’s mother and stays witli her at a house near Ai\ 
There, looking down from a galler)% he recognises the French 
officer. The spmt of Taunton takes possession of him, tlie 
man had merely done his duty as he had tned to do his 
That evening Doubledick touches the Frenchman’s glass with 
his own and secretly ‘forgave him in the name of tlie Divine 
Forgiver’ 

Some of tlie readings are very poor indeed, for instance 
‘The Boy at Mugby’ about a juvenile ‘refreshmenter’, ‘The 
Barbox Brotliers’ and ‘Mr Chops the Dvarf’. One of the 
most popular readings was about the elopement of a boy of 
eight wuth a girl of seven, ‘Boots at tlie Holly Tree Inn’. 
Provincial audiences found it very sweet and touching 
‘Litlle Dombey’ moved every listener to tears and so did 
‘Dr. Mangold’, which at the time was considered ‘one of tlie 
most humorous revelations of imaginauve literature’ Dr 
Mangold was a cheap-jack witli a clever dog ‘who had taught 
himself to growl if anyone bid as low as sixpence’. In im- 
personating Pickleson, ‘tlie giant with the little head and less 
in it’, Dickens spoke in a high falsetto Tears gushed w'hen 
Dr Mangold went through his accustomed patter on tlie 
footboard witli his poor little Sophy slowly dying on his 
shoulder. 

Something more than histnonic skill must have gone to the 
fasanation of audiences The reader himself must have 
radiated tlie magnetism that hypnotised these seated crowds 
of people His capacity for suggestion seems to have been 
unhmited Moncure Conway (who as a boy had run to see 
him alight from a coach at Fredencksburg) said that it was 
quite impossible to convey the idea of the readings, Dickens 
being in himself a whole stock company with endless voices 
and power of putting shapes across 

The texts of the readings w^ere revised and re-revised, they 
were scored, interwoven and cobwebbed with lines, often of 
different colours The senpt of ‘Little Dombey’, for 
instance, was corrected and erhended in red ink and in blue. 
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In Sikes and Nancj there u'ere a mass of stage directions to 
himself action, cupboard action , murdercoming and so on. 

The readings "utre a quicker •way of making money than 
novtJ uTinn^ hut thty involved him m careful v. ork and 
numberless rehearsals. For the actual performances Dickens 
put liimself entirely into the hands of his manager, Arthur 
Smith, who relici'cd him of all won^ , he merely had to turn up 
at the right time in the right place. After hii London season 
had ended on July aa, he opened ha provincial tour on 
August 1 at Clifton and closed it on Samr^y, November 13 
at Bnghton. Ha programme included ‘The Story of Little 
Dombey*, The Poor Traveller, Booa at the Holly Tree 
Inn and Mn, Gamp There were dghty seven readings 
given at forty four djfierent places. It si’as a great strain on 
the nerves, thou^ be came tacL home every few daj-s to rest 
and to keep an ej'C on Hausekoid Words Cuthbert Bede 
Vi-ent to hear him read the Carol at WoK-erhampton. He 
was introduced by hh friend Arthur Smith to the r^er, who 
told him what a contrast there was between the quiet, 
pathetic audience of the Midland lowm and the frigidly 
genteel audiences of London wdio sometimes had almost 
stopped him from readmg at all 

From one cause and another Dickens found himself more 
surioble In mood and self-control than es'cr There are few 
happy pictures of lUm at tida droe. One of tliem, a dinner at 
Forster s with Lord Chief Justice Cockbum os a guest, was 
broken m on by Landor uho 'was fleemg from justice , in 
odier words a law-suit at Bath- Dickens went out to console 
Landor who had been shown Into a bedroom- It was thought 
that he might talk over with him the unpleasant crisis in -^411011 
he was at the moment Involv'ed and which made it improper 
that be should meet the Chief Justice- Dickens came back 
Into the room laughing be said he had found Landor sitting 
on a bed, very jovial, and that the whole conversation •was 
upon the characters of Catullus, Tibullus and other Ladn 
poets 

Among Didtens t younger cronies was Edmund Yates, the 
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bnght but tactless journalist who at this time was contnbut- 
ing regular articles, at £3 a week, to Town Talk. His 
pen-sketches of celebnties, unsigned, had already featured 
Dickens To use Yates’s own words, ‘it had given satisfac- 
tion and I felt I could not do better tlian follow on with a pen- 
portrait of his great rival’ ^ 

Mr. Thackeray [he wrote] is forty-six years old, tliough 
from tlie silvery whiteness of his hair, he appears somewhat 
older. He is very tall, standing upwards of six feet tv'o 
inches, and, as he walks erect, his height makes him a 
conspicuous figure in every assembly . . No one meeting 
him could fail to recognise in him a gentleman, his beanng 
is cold and umnviting, lus style of conversation either 
openly cymcal or affectedly goodnatured and benevolent; 
lus bonhomie is forced, lus wit biting, lus pnde easily 
touched . . . His success with Vanity Fair culminated with 
lus Lectures on the Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, 
which were attended by all the court and fashion of London 
The pieces were extravagant, the lecturer’s adulation for 
birtli and position was extravagant, the success was extra- 
vagant No one succeeds better than Mr Thackeray in 
cutting his coat according to lus cloth Here he flattered 
the anstocracy, but when he crossed the Atlantic George 
Waslungton became tlie object of lus worship, the ‘Four 
Georges’ the object of lus bitterest attacks . . Our own 
opinion IS tliat his success is on the wane . . There is a 

want of heart in all he wntes It with the publication 
of the third and fourth numbers of Vanity Fair that Mr. 
Tliackeray began to dawn upon the reading pubhc as a 
great genius This great work which — ^perhaps witli the 
exception of The Newcomes — is tlie most perfect dissection 
of the human heart, done with the cleverest and most un- 
spanng hand, had been offered to and rejected by several 
of the first pubhshers of London But the pubhc saw and 
recogmsed its value; the great guns of hterature, die 
Quarterly and the Edinburgh, boomed forth their praises. 

Yates went on to speak of other novels and was so pleased 
with his article that he told Trollope all about it, and it seems 

> Edmund Yates, Recollections 
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that Trollope told Thackeray and so the mischief began. 
ThacLeray naturally resented s^hat he regarded as a personal 
attack by a young member oflus dub He wrote an angry 
letter to Yates. 

We meet at a dub where, before you were bom I belie\ e, 
I and other gentlemen have been in the habit of talking 
without any idea that our conversation would supply 
paragraphs for professional vendors of Literary Talk , and 
1 don t Ttmember that out of dvat dub 1 hc^ eves ex 
changed sot words with you. Allow me to inform you 
that tne talk which you nave heard there is not intended 
for newspaper remark and to beg — as I haw the nght to do 
— that you will refrain from ptintm^ comments on my 
pnvatc conversations, and that you will forgo discussions 
nowever blundering, upon my pnvate affairs, and that you 
udn consider any question of my personal truth and 
sincerity as quite out of the province of your criticism 

Instead of apologisl;^ Yates drafted a truculent reply 
•tthlch Dickens persuaded him not to send, it was too 
flippant and too violent He said that Thackeray In 7 / 5 e 
YtUowpbuh Papa-s had held up Lardner and Lytton Clt^plng 
Bulwig^ to ridicule and that in Tfu Book of Snois he had 
gi /en sketches of three at least of the members of the club 
and illustrated them with recognisable caricature drawings 
It was no better than a fresh attack. With Dickens 1 help he 
composed another letter, but even so did not apologise. 

Thadceray on reedving it decided to report ^e Incident to 
the committee of the Garrick, and by them Yates was called 
on to make ample apology or retire from membership He 
declined to do cither and appealed to put his case b^ore a 
general meeting. At this meeting Diiens, Wilkie Collins 
and Samuel Lover spoke In his favour, but the decision went 
against him- He then started an action at kw, and DiAeos, 
who throughout had been his adviser, wrote to Thackeray 
asking whether he could appoint some third person to meet 
hun and find an accommodation of this deplorable matter 
Thacker^ forwarded this letter also to the committee. The 
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committee did not accept the ofTcr. Wlicn the legal pro- 
ceedings owing to a technicality fell through, Yates left the 
Garnck Club, and Dickens, who walked out with him, 
resigned his place on die committee Not \ cry long after, m 
high dudgeon at the blackballing of a fnend, Dickens resigned 
from die club himself 

The ^^ay Dickens championed Yates in diis matter shows 
how much he w'as under the Collins influence and how' in a 
w'ay he liked to flout public opinion He went out of his 
way to insult E^ans for sympathising with Kate, wnting to 
him diat he could ha\e no truck w'ldi anyone who had been 
false to him under the greatest wrong he has c\cr knowm 
He also made secret plans to dissolve partnership with 
Bradbury and Evans in Household IV r>rds Katey is a v'ltness 
to his strange irasabihty, part of which w'e must attnbute to 
his uneasy conscience and all of which she put down to his 
infatuation for Ellen Ternan His balance she diought had 
been completely upset From a psychological point of \ lew', 
1858 was a dioroughly unsatisfactory^ year, for diough ‘B07’ 
felt young and free again and could make more money than 
ever before, he had lost his self-esteem and moral standing, 
requisites which neither w'ealdi nor success could redeem In 
Katey Perugini’s w'ords. 

More tragic and far-reaching in its eflect w'as the assoaa- 
tion of Charles Dickens and Ellen Ternan and dieir 
resultant son than that of Nelson and Lady Hamilton and 
their daughter My fatlier was like a madman He did 
not seem to care a damn wdiat happened to any of us, 
Notlimg could surpass tlie misery and unhappiness of our 
life ^ 

At some time in 185S Ellen Ternan was living (possibly 
wndi her motlier) at 2 Houghton Place, Amptliill Square, on 
the confines of Camden Town, and later on wa find her set 
up in what Katey terms ‘an establishment of her own at 
Peckham’ Tins establishment was Windsor Lodge, a house 
standing m a gar;den and facing country fields Peckham, 

* Dickens and Daughter, p 94 
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then a rural locality, was on die south side of the Thames 
and therefore almost equally a c ce ssi ble from Gad s Hill and 
fkim Wellington Street, Strand Like the piano legs and 
mantelpieces of the Victonan era the tenancy of this house 
■was covered up The Camberwell rate-book reveals 
that it "was rented m 1867 by Trances Tumham (Dickens 
•was at the time in the Umted States) and from 1868 to 1870 
by Charles Trln^iam Local go»ip purveyed by a char 
woman and a job-master spoke of Charles Tnngham as an 
author engaged m ■wntmg a mystery story Visited by Mr 
and Mrs. Thomas Wnght In 1935,* the then ocaipants of 
Holme Dene (ahaa Windsor Lod^) pomted out the sumach 
tree and the quince tree under the shadow of which Mr 
Tringham had Heed to sit The brackets of the Venetian 
shutters 'were also shown, though the shutters had gone. 
They ■were said to be of the sliding pattern exactly like those 
installed at God s Hill Place. 

Thomas Wnght, wbo made a specialty of discovenes m 
the private lives of the crament, •wrote an amcle* concerning 
an mterview he had sought •with a friend of Mrs. Teman and 
her girls — Canon Benhin. The article was written on the 
assumption that the liaison was a short and temporary one, 
an oplmoa that he endorsed the following year By 1938, 
however, he had nosed out the Peckham establishincnt 
■whidi. If it proved nodiing new, demonstrated that the liaison, 
fiir from being ephemeral, lasted twelve years. Dicktns and 
Daughter ghong Katey Perugnri s account of Ellen Teman, 
had not appeared ■when Mr Wnght s autobiography -was 
published. It is not to be supposed that •with Ellen Teman 
Charles Dickens entered mto die ideal relationship he had all 
Us life hankered for nevertheless the association must have 

> TJmrut ^ 193S. 
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given him some pleasure as it was kept going till his death, 
and letters prove tliat the adaptable Georgina made a fnend 
of the girl and welcomed her to Gad's Hill There are notes 
in pnnt from Dickens to his manservant, John, ordenng him 
to convey delicacies to ‘Miss Ellen’ v/hen poorly. ‘Take 
Miss Ellen a little basket of fresh fruit, a )ar of clotted cream 
from Tucker’s and a chicken, a pair of pigeons or some nice 
little bird Also on Wednesday and Fnday morning, a little 
vanety eacli day ’ Such notes convince us of his solicitude 
and kindly affecuon for the girl who had tlirown in her lot 
witli his Probably his letters to her would reveal his passion 
and warmtli, but these are either lost or destroyed 

So much for the existence of ‘tlie explosive cliarge’ un- 
acknowledged by Forster, but for which some less drasuc 
and painful solution of the domestic dilemma rmght have been 
arrived at. The terms of the settlement made witli Kate 
allowed her to have access to tlie children, but on the condi- 
tion that they were not to be brought in contact with the 
Hogartlis or Helen Thomson or the Evans family How this 
worked out in practice it is hard to say, for the girls Mamey 
and Katey were so intimidated by their father’s state of mind 
that they did not dare, during the first montlis of separation, 
to show any sympathy with their mother. Later on when 
things had settled down in their new groove it seems certain 
that the boys were allowed to go to Gloucester Crescent, 
always provided tliat there were no Hogartlis or Evanses 
about 

Mamey, the eldest Dickens daughter, was entirely under 
Georgina’s influence and never went to see her mother. 
Katey went occasionally, Charley, at the time a clerk m 
Baring’s bank, lived, as we know, with her until by some 
arrangement of his father he was sent to China die following 
year. Kate Dickens was dien alone except for die visits of 
the boys dunng their holidays 


For some time, indeed ever since the Mancliester perform- 
ance of The Frozen Deep, Dickens had been wondermg 
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whether he could so steep himself m tlie French Revolution 
as to convey to his public what it actually felt like to be living 
through Its terrors All that he had gone through over the 
separation had unsteadied him and had made it almost im- 
possible to settle down to work of the usual kind It was 
imperative diat he should get out of his own milieu. Making 
the resolution not to look at books dealing with any other 
subject, he began a course of reading, but from every book 
he waded through he turned with ever increasing admiration 
and amazement to Carlyle’s French Revolution, ‘which was 
aflame with die very essence of the conflagration’ He, too, 
would become an actor in these scenes and allow them to 
possess him utterly. Of his completed book he says, ‘I have 
so far venfied what is done and suffered in these pages, as that 
I have certainly done and suffered it all myself’. One of his 
projected tides for the book was ‘Memory Carton’ which 
gives the clue to the state of mind which he had induced in 
himself. His decision to wnte an historical novel was wise 
since It enabled him to regain an emotional balance that for 
some time had appeared highly precanous and which the 
recurrent exatement of readings did nothing to stabilise 
On the other hand, the direct appeal of die readings gave 
him immediate confidence in his public, there was no waiting 
for proofs, nor delay of pubhcation, but the effort always 
involved a great outpounng of sensibility v hich was hurled 
back at him by displays of personal affection from his auditors 
Till he had found the knack of managing his voice he would 
lose It before the end of the evemng and altogether exhaust 
himself by impersonating character after character. He read 
to halls crammed to capacity, and always the hordes turned 
away insisted on their nght to hear him on another occasion 
Fresh readings had constantly to be planned to meet the 
immense demand For these pubhc appearances Dickens 
chose his clothes very carefully, always took a dresser to fix 
him up advantageously and always wore a buttonliole. In 
Ireland, ladies, sitting with their dims against the platform, 
would gather up the petals falling from his red geranium and 
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even beg the denuded stalk os sotnenlr This ^"as all graufy 
ing cnougjt to an actor s self-cittera, but occasionally a tactless 
rcpresentam’c of the Emerald press aould admmistcr a cold 
douche by observing that though Mr Dickens uas only 
forty-six, he already looked like an old man 
In Bell^t and Dublin he scored great successes and even In 
Cork more than a thousand stalls svere resen ed in advance for 
three readings. Exultant, he xcrote to Wills, I made last 
svcck a dear profit of £340 and hasT made in the month of 
August a profit of one thousand guineas In England It v.’as 

the same story Utile Darlington co\ ertd itself snih glory* 

and at Duth^ he had a capital audience Walking from 
Durham to Sunderland be fdt as If he svtrc making fancy 
plmtographs of the Pit country *I couldn t help lookmg on 
mj mind, as I v.”as doing It, as a sort of capitally prepared and 
hi^y sentinsed plate It svas a great pleasure, he said, 10 
^*ork udth this mind, It took the Impression so easily 
Readings on the t^hole tvert a fatiguing enterprise:, for he 1 ^ 
often to tra\*el by night, especially at ueek-ends, when the 
trstncoorts on Sunday tra\*dllng were lexerc. At York he 
•was pleased when a lady begged to touch die hand that 
had filled her house with many fnends Mamey and Kat^ 
joined him at New-castle and u^t die rounds, just as their 
mother bad done on all his tbcamcal tours except die last. 
Their presence on a pbtform effectively disarmed critiefsra 
the dear girls , said thdr father to Georgy, fwe really been 
a great success Four readings at Edinburgh went off 
briUiandy, although Dickens had been warned diat there was 
a certain coldness about the audiences there. He told Wills 
that the triumph there was the greatest he had ever made. 
The dty tvas taken by storm and carried. The Chimes 
shook It Utde Dombey** blew It up On the last two 
m^ts the crowd ■was Immense and the tum-away enormous. 
Everywhere nothing was heard but praises, nowhere more 
than at Blackwood s shop, where there certainly ■was no dis- 
position to praise. The ^rls, made much of, ■were enraptured 
with Edinburgh. James Payn (later editor of Ckamho't s 
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Journal) v.cnt on an c\airsion to Ilauthomclcn in company 
with the laliolc family. A more delightful taller than 
Dickens It had never been his lot to meet, for lie eschewed all 
commonplaces and never uttered a platitude Havthomden 
was not open to the public the day they went there so it w-as 
difficult to get access to the glen or to see the house. Pav n, 
expostulating with the custodian, explained how distinguished 
was the visitor and how short his stay in Edinburgh, but 
the man seemed never to ha\e heard the name of Dickens 
In the end Payn had his w'ay and they saw what they had 
come to sec ‘We laughed all the time', recorded Did cns. 
The custodian’s face, Payn tells us, registered e' treme sur- 
pnse when the great man handed him one of his usual lavish 
tips. 

After further triumphs at Manchester and Birmingham the 
tour concluded at Brighton on November 15, and tv,o dajs 
later the conductor w-as back in his office getting to work on 
the Christmas number of Household Words. 

The Christmas number, howe\er, was not his only concern 
since his plans for eliminating Bradbury and Ev'ans from 
parmership in the magazine had by this time taken shape He 
would teacli his ‘enemies’ a lesson diey w'ould not soon forget. 
Before Christmas a writ w^as sensed, on his behalf by Forster, 
. on Bradbury and Evans which eventuated in die filing of a 
bill m Chancery dissolving die partnership By order of the 
Court die nght to use the name of the periodical Household 
Words togedier with ‘die pnnted stock and stereotyped plates 
of die same’ was put up to auction at Hodgson’s on May 16, 
1859 Dickens was die purchaser at jC335o * To Georgy he 
wrote that he only had to pay down in casli ^ It was a 
very severe blow to Bntdbury and Evans as die author also 
refused them any fiirdier novel contracts and returned to 
Chapman and Hall, now a prosperous firm widi premises 
m Piccadilly Acting throughout m a very disagreeable, 
peremptory way, Dickens somehow managed to float a new 
magazine, All the Year Rounds of exactly the same format and. 

^ E. Yates, Recollections i May i6, 1859 
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make-up as Housthold fPordif -weeks before the old 
contract cxplredL Strong objection to his procedure was 
raised by Bradbury and Evans and Dickens dealt with this 
in the last number of the expiring magazine. like a cock 
flapping his -wings, the conductor indulged In a good crow' 

The first pawof these Nineteen Volumes t^-as devoted to 
a Preliminary Word from the WTiter by wliom they wTie 
projected, under whose constant supervision they hase 
been produced, and whose name has been (as his pen and 
hims^ have been) Inseparable from the Publication ct'cr 
since, TTie last page of the last of these Nineteen Volumes 
IS dosed by the same hand. He knew perfectly -util, 
knowing hh own ngjits and his meam of attaining them, 
that It could not lx but that this work must stop if he chose 
to stop it He therefore announced many weeks ago that 
it would be discontinued on the day on which tto final 
Number bears date. The Public have read a great deal to 
the contrary, and will have observed that it ha not m the 
least aflectw the result 

It -was war to the knife between Dickens and Bradbury and 
Evans, who now as a counterblast to AH Uit Year Round 
iaundied a new magazine. Once a JFetk. 'What fools thev 
are , commented Dickens, to try to make it look like House- 
hold JVords and All tkt Year Rowi^ 

The office of Household VTords had been at 16 Wellington 
Street, Strand, the new office -was at number ii in the same 
street Dick^ carried Wills on -with him and WiUde Collins 
too, whose artist brother Chaiics now became a regular con- 
tributor and incidentally a person of some interest to Katey 
Determined to invigorate the new magazine, Wills -was 
instructed by his employer to approach *both the Trollopes , 
to secure a stoty from klrs, Gaikcll, and poems from young 
George Meredith, who had fust taken Fotster s place as literary 
adviser to Chapman and HalL The said employer -would 
write to George Eliot himself, and -would get Mrs. Carlyle to 
speak to Ruffin! about articles on the fighting in Italy (de- 
scribing thelattlefield of Magcnia and the sack of Peru^) to 
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be entitled ‘A Track -of War’. His blood being up, Dickens 
could spur himself as well as his contributors to action, 
managing to get the first instalment of A Tale of Two Cities 
ready for the first number of the new magazine. It was much 
shorter than most of Dickens’s novels and was to be followed 
by The Woman in White, ‘The Roving Englishman’ would 
offer a nev and, it was to be hoped, popular feature It was 
written by Grenville Murray, vice-consul at Mytilene, who in 
one number presented so meraless a cancature of Sir Stratford 
Canning (as Sir Hector Stubble) that Canmng’s friends, fear- 
ful lest he might rmss it, all sent him copies, the Foreign Ofiice 
bag to Constantinople bulged with them Charles Lever and 
Charles Reade also wrote for Dickens Reade is descnbed 
by Katey as ‘perching his person upon a small circular-topped 
piano stool and singing comic songs in a tiny voice’. Charles 
Colhns, so soon to become her husband, was ‘Eye-witness’ 
Enough has been said about the inaugurauon of tlie new 
magazine to show that Dickens expended a great deal of 
energy upon it and made of it an immediate success He 
could never afford to let up on lus own wnting, and Fnth tells 
us that, when putting the fimshing touches to his portrait of 
Dickens m Tavistock House, he noted his sitter pulling at his 
imperial and muttenng to himself as he pored over a small 
portion of A Tale of Two Cities A parcel of books lay on the 
table. Tappmg one of them, Dickens said, ‘That’s a very 
good book by George Ehot, but unless I am mistaken George 
Ehot is a woman’ It was Adam Bede, 

Meanwhile offers from New York for readings became 
more and more teinpting, and by July 1859 Dickens thought 
he was far enough advanced witli his new novel to venture on 
an Amencan tour in September He could perhaps, if he 
worked hard enough, fimsh the book before he sailed His 
fnend J T Fields was very msistent that he should start at 
once, but he delayed deciding to do so and the opportunity 
vaipshed ynth tli^ loommg up of the Cml War six months later. 

In the autumn of 1859 Dickens began to wish to get nd of 
Tavistock House The conventional Forster told him it 
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would be very damaging to his reputation if he did not 
maintain an establishment In London for the benefit of the 
gitls, but after considering the argument* for and agidnst, he 
decided to complete the sale. Most of the furniture u-as 
tr anafeir e d to Gad s HiU, but tome was reserved to famish a 
fitting room and two bedrooms at the office of All the Year 
Rffund to that he or any of the family could stay In London 
when they wanted to At Gad t Hill he could house plenty 
of furniture, for be Itad built additional bedrooms and tum^ 
the coach house into living rooms for sons and son.'ants. 
The book backs were carefully transferTed to his coimtiy 
library, where they gave him the same pleasure as they had 
done when he first designed them for Tavwtock House. 

Dickens now took great pndc in his Kentish freehold, for 
he felt it rounded off his career in a \*ery satisfactory way 
Cobham Woods and Park lay behind the home, the distant 
Thames in front, the Medwa) with Rochester and its old castle 
and cathedral to one side, the whole stupendous property 
on the Dover Road One of the first occ^ons on 
wdddi be entertained there was on his daughter Kate/s 
wedding day Katey had become engaged to his new 
contributor, Charles Collins, a N-cry tall young man with 
orange-coloured hair framing a white face, who had be- 
longed to the pre-RaphacUte brotherhood though never as a 
full member His bat palndng May in the Regent s Park , 
was exhibited at the Academy of 1851 when, m response to a 
suggesuon by Ruslan, the walls blossomed w-ith hawthorn 
and flowering shrubs. Dunng the engagement he took 
Katey to sit to Ids friend John Millaa for the girl in The 
Blad. Brunswjckcr Dickens viewed him leniently though 
he could not, knowing the strange nervous nature of the man, 
have thought him really a suitable husband for Katey but 
Katey was proving less amenable to Georgy's management 
than Maracy and iliowed figos (to which she owned later) of 
wishing to escape control Family life might run more 
smoothly without her The wedding took place at Gad s 
HHlwldi Holman Hunt as bat man. After the guests had gone 
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Mamey went up to her sister’s bedroom, and on opening tlic 
door found her failier on his knees witli his face buned in 
Katey’s wedding gown She stood there quietly for a minute 
or two and tlien he, becoming aware of her presence, said in a 
broken voice, ‘But for me Katcy v, ould not have left home’. * 
For tlie Chnstmas number of All the Year Round (1859) 
Dickens produced the first of nine yearly stones, The Haunted 
House^ wntten pardy by himself and partly by Wilkie Collins 
The idea of collaboration, which in itself was a very poor one 
since It appeared to suildfy Dickens’s genius, was onginated 
by Collins at the time he became die adored young fnend of 
die editor of Household Words and wanted to make himself 
indispensable to his patron From time to time we find 
Dickens regretting diat matenal good enough to go into a 
novel was being fnttered av^y in diese anonjunous Chnstmas 
numbers, but he could never resist giving pleasure to his dear 
Wilkie, who was amiable enough to make himself responsible 
for die greater part of eacli stoiy^ For The Haunted House 
he wrote six out of die eight cliapters It must not be over- 
looked in discussing diese Chnstmas numbers diat they were 
very ennclung, as they sold in large quantities, sometimes as 
many as 250,000 to 300,000 copies being pnnted. 

As soon as Dickens had cut adnft from London he began to 
express his dislike of the place, a dislike that had been growing 
on lum for years. He found the Thames ‘most hornbly 
stinky’. It made him sick to cross Waterloo Bndge or London 
Bndge. Nobody seemed to know how to tackle die nver 
and the ‘cartloads of clilonde of lune that are shot into die 
filthy stream’ have no effect upon it. 

London is a vile place. . I have never taken kindly to it 
since I hved abroad Whenever I come back From the 
country now and see that great heavy canopy lowering 
over the house-tops I wonder what on earth I do there 
except of obhgation 

It was not till mne years later diat a good road was built from 
Westminster Bridge to Waterloo Bridge Trees were then 

* G Storey, Dtekens and Daughter 
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plmted and a footway opened to the Temple. Because of 
these improvements the scour of the river deepened and 
quickened and soon a neat embanlcment rose from West 
minster to BUckfriaxs. Dldtens said it tvas the finest pubbe 
•work ever executed. 

Great play b always made ■with Dickens s love of London 
but there b little evidence of that love m his books. London 
■was, in boyhood and youth, hb medium — the place in which 
be grew up, learnt about life and made a position for himself 
It was the only medium he really knew and it teas perfectly 
natural that he should make it the setting of his first work and 
that it sliould figure prepondcradngly In hb novels. Great 
as tvas ha mterest and hb curiosity, love b not the w ord that 
eipiess ea hb attitude towards London. He sketched, how 
ever, Incomparable vignettes of Its stre e o and thdr denizens 
as ■wdl as of the splnt of its diflenng localities. But In con 
sidering Dideens 8 feelings about Lc^on we must never lose 
sight of the fact that as soon as be could possibly afford it 
(and that ■was at the age of twenty seven) Charies Dickens 
moved hb domioie out of authentic London into Regents* 
land, thus aho^wing hb personal preference for modem drain 
age, clean surroundings and green open spaces. 

Dickens may now be considered as settled for li&. It b to 
be hoped that be derived some happiness from hb Tcman 
connection, but It se e ms plain that ^en ■was an ornament or 
addition to an existence that would have been quite ■wretched 
without the support and companionship of Georgy The 
^1, however, taught trim something rej about 'women and 
hb bter heroines benefited from her example. The char 
setets of Lode Manette, Estella and Bdla Wdfer axe supposed 
to be modelled on her, but probably it b the very danning 
Rosa Bud ■who best embodies her qualities. Anyway, the 
day of the long-suffering angd b done. She b now replaced 
by someone more complicated, more sensitive and more 
human. We might expect to find Georgy in one or other of 
the female characters in the novels, for she ■was her brother in 
law 8 constant mainstay little sentences in hb letters show 
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on what comfortable, confidential terms they were. She 
pays the house-bills with the money he provides, she finds 
papers in his pnvate drawers, if he is unwell she goes to 
London to be with him, leaving Mamey in charge of the boys 
They dine out together, ‘Laura (Lady Ollifie) wants us to 
dine at the Mansion House. Shall we go ^ Perhaps it would 
be as well to take the opportumty . bnng my dress smt and 
black trousers ’ One could go on quoting indefimtely, but 
these few sentences suffice o show what an important part 
Georgy played in Dickens’s life and how dependent he was 
on her 

Let us stand back for a moment and look at Charles Dickens 
in i860 He is a world figure (aged forty-eight), finanaally 
prosperous and immensely successful. He has Britain at his 
feet obviously he has gained the world, but has he somehow 
managed to abdicate the overlordship of his souP To those 
who knew him intimately his life appeared to have changed 
in quality The old equal fnendships were a thing of the 
past, they had been replaced by intimaaes with younger men, 
like Wilkie Collins, George Sala, Percy Fitzgerald, Edmund 
Yates To some extent dieir relations to him were syco- 
phantic, for they were all defimtely mfenor in character and 
ability to the older men who had dropped away, and tliey all 
denved their hvekhood from him. Dickens’s very amuse- 
ments tended to be those of a younger man, tliough he was 
so consaous of bemg an older one m looks that he darkened 
his gnzzhng locks and beard with dye, as we may see in the 
photographs of 1858 Even if the stones of a French mistress 
are not true and the frequent journeys to Pans were under- 
taken for some other reason, it is clear that in shpping his 
raantal moonngs he had lost balance and sense of direction. 
With the new way of hfe went a passion for novelty Illus- 
trations by ‘Phiz’, for msttince, no longer appeared suitable 
for his stones, modem designs by very young Marcus Stone 
or Luke Fildes were preferred and took their place. He had 
fallen out of love with his old setting and he did not find it too 
easy to create a new one. 
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Prospenty enveloped him » with a garment All tlu Yw 
Round attracted to itself an ever vaster public. Dickens 
6®^ 3C1000 for a short story any day of the week. Hb 
family responsibiliries have lessened. Charley b m the Far 
East, Sydney b at sea, "Walter in India, Ali^ in Australia, 
whitber he b planning to send another boy to join hurt 
Impetuous, -wann hearted Katey has left the shelter of hb roof 
and has a house of her oxvn. blarney and Georgy cosset hnn 
and produce the comfortable home-llkc atmosphere on •which 
lie fa so dependent- Mamey and Georgy never cntidse hts 
ways, they understand him perfectly Georgy indeed com- 
pbusantly enough calb her rister s supplanter dearest Ellen , 
and invites -her to Gad s HUU Easy-going as hb orcum 
stances •were, he found himself phmgrf from time to time in 
profitless re tr ospection and a ps^onate wish to kill the past, 
ilow would It be to destroy the letters he had rtcdvtd during 
a lifetime^ To blognpbOT uho might wnte asking to sec 
hb letters from Machse or Leech he could then reply, Shocked 
by the misuse of the private letters of public men, which I 
constantly observed, I destroyed a very large and very rare 
mass of correspondence And thb is ■p.hat he really did 
Old letters from Catharine, from Fux , from Talfourd, from 
Ainsworth, from Miss Coutta, from Moclisc, from all the 
people be had known and loved m his passage through life, 
u'cre assembled In thdr padrets. He would not untie them, 
he would not re-read th^ for he did not want to remember 
anything of the old days, these reminders of past joys must go 
As the last packet ■was thrown on to the bonfire he exdaimed, 
^ould to God every letter I had ever -written -was on that 
pilel Henry Fiddiog and hb brother Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, who had watdied the proceedings, then roasted 
o^ons on the ashes. The ghosts of old friendships could no 
longer haunt Dickens, for be not buried the dead past as 
hb friend Longfellow said it ought to be buned? Nothing 
must erist for him henceforth but the hving present, genius 
widiin and God o erhead. Even Ibe pet names he had given 

Dteimt mV Danfiur p. lit. 
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to Ins boys no longer reminded him of die grand figures 
after whom they had been called, diose gods of liis youth to 
whom he had paid domestic homage ‘Wally’ did not bring 
Landor to mind nor ‘Syd’ Sydney Smith. As for ‘Harry’ 
and ‘Ally’, who could guess diat they were called after Henry 
Fielding and Alfred Tennyson^ And ‘Frank’, once the baby 
Franas Jeffrey, he had almost forgotten after whom he was 
named, and as for ‘Plom’ he had long ceased to be Edward 
Bulwer Lytton Blurred and smudged associations at best, 
and the irony of it all vras tliat they none of them could write 
and tliat none of tliem cared about books* Must everytliing 
as in dreams fade phantom-like in time’s desert^ Was life 
really like ihat^ Was the flame of human endeavour and 
human aspiration always extinguished, leaving behind no 
vestige of Its heat or bnlliance-^ Melancholy questions leading 
to melancholy conclusions 

Luckily Dickens had his routine work at tlie ofiice to 
attend to and the obhgation to gnnd out a senes of papers, 
The Uncommercial Traveller, as stop-gaps for the magazine. 
He was womed at the effect Charles Lever’s novel A Day’s 
Ride was having on tlie arculation It was obviously a 
dismal failure, must be cut short and immediately followed 
by a novel of his own. Luckily he knew wdiat he w^anted 
to write about. At last, with forty-eight years of life behind 
him, he was free to settle down to tell the story of Cooling 
and the marshes by the nver. Wandenng tliere he can 
recapture tlie mood of boj^hood and weave tlie story he 
knows to have been waiting for him ever since the day he 
first sav/ the coffin-shaped stones covering the bodies of die 
thirteen httle Comport cluldren. The story w^as no trouble 
to invent, it was all lying tliere in his mind He ivas ‘Pip’ 
every bit as much as he tvas Oliver, Paul and David Recoil- 
mg sharply to the imaginations of cluldhood and the half- 
fearful dreams of hulks, gibbets and escaped cnminals made 
him m a way happy, he had returned to the empyrean of 
reahty, to creation, he could still know himself for the angelic 
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Ud, f^*ect and scnsim't, ho had hired ihe hearts of cotiniless 
readers from tbar breasts. He could once again sec the prison 
ships at Egypt Bay, the old battery at CUffe , the old sexton 
m-ho knew him as a boy How wonderfiil to shake himself 
free of facts, of reference books and all the gnra reading he 
had done for Hard. Times and The Talt of TVtj Ctnts and 
let himself go uath the kind of people he lo\'ed and under- 
stood, the Gatgerys who were so like the Pcggottji and the 
Toodles and the rest of the pure in heart. He knew that 
people liked enme entanglements in no\ els now-adays the new 
no\tl must have its melodramatic framework. He lad used 
■die device in Bleak House, he would use it again. All i8do 
and part of 1861 was devoted to this book. Greet Expeetattons, 
and he fdt as he had felt In uTiiing De%id Copp^rfetJ 
Sensible of thb identity of mood, he re-read Ms earlier book, 
for he must make sure the new no^ el was not too like the old 
Some people have called Great Expectations the belter novel 
^f the two and In certain respects of even rarer limpidity- 
It ap p e a re d In tht Year Rowxd from December iBdo to 
August 1861 and ■while wilting It he gave no public readmgs. 

In November i860, feeling the need of change and motion, 
he went •with his dear WiBdc to Blddbrd and posted to Lis- 
keard. It wtis not as productive as the old tour he had made 
when beginning to wnte Afamn Chu^Ieu-lt, but it res t ored 
his^ekistidty and eagerness to wnte. CloveUy ddlghied him 
enough to make him open his Christmas story, jJ Message 
from tkc Sea, with the description of a village buUr sheer up 
the fiice of a iiccp and lofty diff* Collins at this time was- 
still ■workmg on The Woman w Whte which, like Bulwer 
Lytton 5 Strange Story, ■was nearing compfetion. Both were 
bwked for AS tAs Year RowuL The circuktion of the 
Christmas number for i860 reached a quarter of a million 
copies. At last Dliens had found out how tb ^ve thfe public 
exactly what It -wanted. He had been cxpcAmcntlng In 
magarine editorship for over twenty years and no-Whe knew 
the measure that must be meted out to eager readers. 
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The contagion of sympathy runs electrically through 
society, searches high and low for congenial powers, and 
suffers none to lurk unknown to the professor 

D uring tlie spring of i86i Dickens rented 3 Hanover 
Terrace so that his girls might enjoy a London ‘season’ 
while he gave six readings at tlie St. James’s Hall to what he 
termed ‘model audiences’. The series enabled him to clear 
A500. If money could satisfy him he w^as getting plenty of it, 
for Great Expectations was ‘doing glonously’. He had a mind 
at this time to introduce his third son, Franas Jeffrey (a 
stammerer to whom all professions were closed), into the 
office of All the Year Round, as he seemed to be ‘the only 
one of the family with natural literary taste and capaaty’. 
Two years later Franas Jeffrey, tried and found wanting, was 
packed off to join the Bengal Mounted Police Letters show 
that, like some of the older generations of his family, he spent 
more money than he received Writing to Georgy, who it 
appears paid her nephew the allowance of ^3 a month allotted 
to him by his father, Dickens says, ‘Perhaps it would be a 
damaging thing, suddenly to withhold from him money that 
he expects. Therefore I would give him his month’s three 
poimds — ^with a caution . ’ 

The lesson taught him by salvaging his impecunious 
brothers made Dickens fear a like disappomtment in lus own 
children, espeaally if they remamed in London Members 
of the estranged Hogarth family were inclined to attribute 
the exodus of Charles’s sons to the influence of their aunt 
Georgina, whose affection for their father seemed to take a 
more and more possessive turn Dickens would sometimes 
joke about the helplessness of his sons and say he thought he 
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ought to be prcienied 'with a tmock frock, a pair of leathern 
bree ch et, and a pcuier watdi for having brought up the 
hugest family ever knon-n with the amallcst disposition to do 
anything for themselves 

Charley, who had returned from China as much in love 
with Bessie Entuis as ever, now decided to get mametL His 
attachment had been for tome time past a source of mom 
ficauon and annoj'ance to hts father, who had rather hoped 
that the |oximcy to the For East mi^i cause him to change 
his mind, but v.hen he saw that Charley t heart tv’as fixed, lie 
fhon-cd himsdf paternal and kind to the > oung couple though 
he refused e\*cr to darken their doors. T t^ill nc%’er go to 
Mrs. Charley t house , he wrote to Georgy and of course he 
did not attend the v.'cdding, the \endcia bctuxcn himself 
and Evans being still operative. 

When Cwt Exfxaanefu was completed, that is to say in 
the late summer 1861, DIckcns,*V. 1 th Georgy and Mamey in 
attendance, v.'ent to stay at Knebworth for a n^eck, osterudbly 
to discuss the future of the Guild of Literature and Art and to 
see how the houses at Stevenage 'U'crc progressing Dunng 
dns visit he v-ulkcd n-ith Mr Arthur Hdps, Lord Orford and 
the ^s to inspect the buildings. After doing so they all 
crossed the road to pay a visit of cunosity to ilic so-called 
‘Hertfordshire Hemui , James Lucas, who appears as Mr 
Mopes in Tom TiddUr s Ground.^ Lucas, though he had 
abjured washing and slept on cinders, was an educated man 
and the son of a West India merchant. He was Intensely 
annoyed with Dickens for tingling him out as subject of a 
story and gave vent to his feelings in the press. Rather 
uneype a ediy he has a place In the Diciionary of National 
Biography 

The test of the summer w'as spent at Gad s HlU preparing 
for an extended reading tour which was to indude Norwich, 
Set T%t QaMH, Dcctabo » tS6i ihowteiK tbe Gwuaittte o( Coo- 
coedoa (Sak, ColQ^ HoQtifohod wad du etntcit')i *It m decided thn da 
Dcxi fWTTnbcf ot AS tiw Ywtr RwwitJ diendd co ta itt ot terta d a p ta i oidtStd 
Twm TUMa'i GnmJ' 
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Ipswich, Colchester, Canterbury, Hastings, Brighton, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Chester, Plymouth and Tor- 
quay For this tour Dickens set himself to prepare new 
effects. Wnting to Forster, he says- 

With great pains I have made a continuous narrative 
out of Copperjield that I think will reward the exertion it is 
hkely to cost me. I have also done Nicholas Nickleby at 
the Yorkshire school, also the Bastille pnsoner from A Tale 
of Two Cities. 

By now he was treating each reading as if it were to be a play 
in whicli he was not only to act every part himself, but to 
learn every word by heart It was a great blow to Dickens 
when his excellent manager, Arthur Smith, fell ill and had to 
give up working for him. His place was taken by one Head- 
land, who muddled the tour, the tickets and tlie bills in the 
most incompetent way, though even so he failed in choking 
off the audiences 

The senes of readings had to be broken at Liverpool 
because of tlie death of the Pnnce Consort, and Dickens 
promised disappomted audiences to return later to compensate 
them for what they were missing ‘What Jackasses people 
are making of themselves over this death'* he exclaimed^ 
unconsaously echoing the impatient sentiments of Macready 
on heanng of the mortal sickness of William IV He was 
to some degree consoled for the interruption of his tour by 
the phenomenal populanty of his new Chnstmas story, Tom 
Tiddler s Ground^ of which 300,000 cdpies were sold 

Soon after New Year it was considered correct for him to 
resume reading and m a hectic tour he visited Birmingham, 
Leamington, Cheltenham, Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter and 
Liverpool In March and Apnl he addressed himself to 
‘perfecdy astomshing audiences’ at the St James’s Hall. For 
the London senes he estabhshed himself in a fnend’s house, 
16 Hyde Park Gate, which he had exchanged for three mondis 
agamst Gad’s HiU He found it ‘the nastiest httle house in 
London’, *1 have hit upon nothing for a story’, he wrote, 
agam and again I have tned, but this odious htde house has 
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stifled and darkened my invenrion. To celebrate John 
"Forster 8 blrtbdjy (April a) a dinner waj given at tbe Star 
and Garter After h Dliiens, who -was feeling wonderfolly 
■well, -walked back to London with Lehmann. 

During the spring he tpoke at two public banquets, one of 
them in aid of the Artists* General Benevolent Institution* 
and the other the annual feast of the Ne wsv endors* Benevolent 
and Provident Insatutton.* At the first of these dinners he 
reminded those p r ese n t that an artist Is not a man who am 
make his livelibo^ out of buying and selling, that he is com 
pelled to strike out of himself every spark of the fire whldi 
lighted, burned and, perhaps, consumed hhn. He must win 
the ba^e of life with his own hand, and with his own eyes 
by his own unaided self It was a plain duty to help 
the artist, it was really part payment of the great d^t which 
til sensible and avUised creatures owe to art, a way of express- 
ing appredanon and a mjuk of respect. He add^ that artists 
of tbe hipest rank were not slow or cold in supporting the 
Imdtudon for which he was appealing. 

Dickens told the Newsvendora (after giving a bird s-eye 
survey of the function of the modem newsman and the paper 
he IS lesponable for) that the newsman s profits -were small, 
that be was subject to anxiety and mudi personal -wear and 
tear Indispensable to ctvUlsation and fre^om, be is looked 
for every day -with pleasurable exaiement. Sodety owts 
much to tbe newsman and it is only just that it should afford 
him assistance in times of ddlmess and indigence. Noorgan- 
isafion could be mote -w ortl ty of support 

In die summer be rested at Gad s HilL F D Finlay editor 
of the Northtm Whig^ stayed -with him there in June. He was 
met by his host driving a jaunting car and found a pleasant 
little family party consisting of the Charles Collins, Mamey 
and Georgina- The food -was excellent and degantlv served. 
Everyone seemed gay and they plaved croquet by day and 
vingt-et-un by tdght Hnlay was pardcnlarly taken with 
OeorgLoa Hoputh, a really ddigjitful person , easy in marmer 
* Uirdi 29 iISi. Mcr 2^ itSa. 
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and conversation and quite unassuming 

In July Georgy, to her brotlier-in-law’s great distress, fell 
seriously ill and when she became better he decided to arrange 
for her to recuperate in Pans. Leaving strict injunctions with 
Mamey to bring her over as soon as he had found a suitable 
lodging, he crossed to France, visiting Hazebrouck and Dun- 
kirk on his way to la ville lumihe In Pans Dickens rented 
24 rue du Faubourg St Honors, and tliere tliey all three lived 
till close on Chnstmas Wills came over from time to time 
to the H6tel St. Honors opposite, in order to put through the 
forthcoming issue of All the Year Round. On his November 
visit he brought with him a ‘boxful’ of flowers from Miss 
Burdett Courts to be delivered by Dickens’s hand to the 
Empress Eug^me. Dickens unscrewed the box, as ‘if exhum- 
ing a dead body from a coffin’. 

He reported ‘Flowers a little crushed but corpses in very 
good preservation’, screwed the box down again and started 
for Compi^gne. At the station he hired the only ommbus 
and went ‘to titivate’, dressed in a delightful little bedroom 
trellised and creepered, tlien drove off again in the omnibus to 
the Palace When tlie driver asked him whedier he should 
go to the cours d’honneur Dickens replied ‘DScidimend^ 
Arrived, he sent in a letter and card for die Duke of Atholl, 
and was shown to his rooms. His Grace in a dressing-gown 
poured tea for him, a servant brought in die box, the flowers 
were exhumed, and pronounced ‘in wonderful preservation 
considering’. The Duke would deliver Miss Coutts’s letter 
to the Duchesse de Bassano and get the Imperial gardener to 
touch up the bouquets Presendy the simple, elegant Duchess 
came in, had a chat about the flowers, ffien said good-bye 
It was a fiasco from the undertaker’s angle, for he would have 
liked to meet the Empress — ^but she was not even told that 
Mr. Dickens had called. 

Somehow even his beloved Paris induced no cheerful mood 
Wherever he went in the streets, the dieatres, die restaurants, 
Dickens was haunted by the great figures of the past Some 
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of them vere dead, one of the noblest -was an exile. Sadly he 
mote: 

Last time I was here, I went to the theatre with Scribe, 
and the but time but one, Victor Huto had the most fantastic 
of apartm ents- and stood In the mlut of it, a fine-featured, 
fiery-eyed, gallant fellow Now Scribe is in Pire la Chaise, 
the fiintasric apartment In the Channel Islands, and Victor 
Hugo is an old photograph In the shops with a quenched eye 
ana a stubbly beard and no likeness to anyone I ever saw 

Thou^ there was no insplradon or exhilaration to be 
drawn from the hfc of Paris, Dideens at any rate could make 
arrangements with Sir Joseph OlUffe to read at the Embassy 
m aid of a British chanty Readings from old works v.'erc 
considered by some of his admirers an unsadsfacotiy subsd 
tute for a fresh book, but it was essential for him to keep his 
name before the public somehow and be had no fresh book on 
the stodc*. The title of a possible novel was ho\‘cring in his 
mind, Our Mutual Fnmiy but so far no story had gushed up 
from the hidden springs of creative life to give ibe words any 
meaning. Perhaps having to take the girls about was pre- 
venting him from settling to work when he returned to Pans 
In the New Year he would return alone and see whether 
•oUtude would not serve his turn better than company 
Christmas was spent at Gad s Hill with the boys, and 
Maraey, whose amiability sometimes makes the impression 
of imbecility says, TThese “tides were the happiest of all 
Her Cither, on the otiier hand, writes as if he were rather 
opp r e sse d. 'The bouse b pervaded by boys. Every boy 
hM an incalculable power of reproducing himself In every 
part of die bouse at every moment. ’They boll over die 
house. These are constantly recurring phrases. He 
hears their boots trampling about, thor whistbng, their 
shouts be cannot write at all He managed to sec the hoU 
days through without bettajing imtabiUty or displeasure, 
and it che er ed him to know how well his Christmas story, 
Somelxxfyt Luggagty was seUIng. Though not quite u 
popular as its predecessors, it had put a good deal of money 
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into his pocket All the Year Round might be said to be 
going better than ever. At the end of January he escaped to 
Pans There he stayed at tlie Hotel du Helder, and for some 
reason connected wi^ his interest in tlie Revoluuon spent his 
birthday at Arras thinking on the ‘amiable sea-green Robes- 
pierre’. 

The readings presided over by Lord Cowley at the Bntish 
Embassy were ‘a bnlliant success’. Two were given m 
January and ‘never, never, never was anything like die 
enthusiasm’. Dickens was positn^ely chased out of Pans by 
his admirers, but not before he had promised to return for 
two more readings These also went off incredibly well. 

Going a good deal to the play, Dickens lost his heart to 
Fediter as the lover bodi m the Maitre de Ravcns%vood and in 
the Dame aux Camillas He had already met Fechter in 
London when he was playing Hamlet and Ruy Bias and had 
tned to persuade him to engage Mana Teman for his cast.- 
Now for the first time he was swept off his feet by wliat he 
called this actor’s ‘unmistakeable genius’. The cntics had 
done their, best to crush him, but the cntics, he thought, were 
entirely wrong-headed ‘By Heavens!’ he exclaimed after 
watching him in the Maitre de Ravens^vood^ ‘the man who can 
do that can do anything ’ The very manner in which, as 
lover, he pressed tlie hem of die lady’s dress was ‘something 
wonderful’ Then, too, Fechter’s interpretation of RuyBlasy 
Hamlet and Othello were to his Enghsh admirer simply per- 
fection Knowledgeable people thought Dickens mistaken in 
his estimate, as the; man was really but a moderately good actor, 
and this general opimon was to be confirmed when he became 
lessee of the Lyceum Theatre in London m the summer of 
1863 with Dickens as his financial backer. Dickens, however, 
for the time being was infatuated by him 

His (fear Madame Viardot proved as fascinating as ever. 
In Or^hie, mdeed, Dickens found her ‘unapproachably fine’. 
After being much moved by hen performance, he ran into 
M. Viardot in the corndoj, who took him, ‘disfigured as he 
was by crying’, to her dressmg-room. Could she have been 
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paid a more touching compliment? He managed to turn the 
tables on the great contralto a few days later when he read 
Tkt Cncka on tht Htartk aloud at the Ary Scheflers, It is 
Mr Arthur Russell who t^ how ‘when the reading was over 
Madame Viardot was asked to ting, but could not do so as the 
was still choked by tears’ 

Fortter dealt very thortly with the yean between i8<Si and 
1867 and sayt that he rehed much on the papers known as 
TXa i/rtcommtrewi/ Trffve/Z^ to wnte on them nt all He was 
no longer In dose touch with Dickens, and did not find his 
actmries so Intercsung as of old. We know dial be con 
tinued to disapprove of the readings. 

*Tte girls always looked forward to a season in London, 
and the season of iSd) was to tome extent rendered romantic 
by the arrival of die sea km^s daughter, Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark, who made her first public appearance as Princess 
of Wales at the unveiling of the Memorial to Pnnee Albert In 
June- From Alfred Tennyson with his poem of welcome to 
the humblest dtizen all were out to give their hearts to the 
lovely bnde. As Bulwer Lytton said, The Princess seems 
to h2t« bewitched the English world 

The year 1W3 was a year of deaths. Augustus Egg died 
in Algiers, Mrs. John Dkkens m London, Mrs. Geotge 
Hogarth also in London- Thackeray died suddenly, at the 
age of fifty two, on Qiristmas Eve, and Walter Lander 
Dickens in In dia on die last day of the year, though the news 
of his death did not reach his ftther till February, by which 
time Pranas jeffirey was mote than half w^ to BcngpiL 

For the ConAsU Maga^wAy of which Thackeray was editor, 
Dickens was requested to write a valedictory aihde. A few 
weeks earlier Thackeray had come up suddenly to Dickens in 
tbe Athenaeum and had shaken hlrp warmly by the hand, thus 
putting an end to the Yates feud which had kept them apart 
for five years. It was conridered approp ria te by contempor 
arics that one great novelist should write about another even 
though he m i g ht be no admirer of hit wo r k. Dickens said 
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he had known Thackeray for twenty-eight years, ever since he 
had proposed to illustrate Ptckwtck, and tliat he had last seen 
him just before Christmas at the Atlienaeum Club He went 
on to tell how when Thackeray had stood for Oxford he had 
made a droll appeal to tlie speaker to come down and tell his 
constituents who he was, ‘for he doubted whetlier more dian 
wo of the electors had ever heard of him and he thought 
tliere might be as many as six or eight who had heard of me'. 
He and Thackeray had of course had tlieir differences of 
opimon ‘I thought that he too much feigned a want of 
eamesmess and tliat he made a pretence of undervaluing his 
art, wluch was not good for tlie art tliat he held in trust.’ 

Dickens would not take on himself to discourse on Thack- 
eray’s works, but he had on the table before him all tliat he had 
wntten of his latest stor)^ This Dennis Duval ‘which 
might have rivalled Esmond', Tlie condition of the little 
pages of manuscnpt where Death stopped his hand shows 
that he had carried diem about, and often taken diem out of 
his pocket here or diere, for patient revision and interlineation. 
The last words he had corrected in pnnt were, ‘And my heart 
throbbed with an exquisite bliss*. Dickens reminded his 
readers that Tliackeray was in his fifty-third year and that the 
mother who had blessed him in his first sleep also blessed him 
in his last Great things were known of him in the ^^^ay of 
warm affection, quiet endurance, unselfish thoughtfulness for 
others and generosity. These things may not be told. No 
one more gemal, natural, cordial, fresh and honesdy impulsive 
has been seen in these times ‘No one can be surer than I of 
the greatness and goodness of his heart ’ 

A great concourse of mourners stood round a grave at 
Kensal Green on December 30 of the year 1863 An observer 
says of Dickens on this occasion ‘he had a look of bereavement 
on his face which was indescribable' When all others had 
turned aside from the grave, he still stood there, as if rooted 
to the spot, watching with almost haggard eyes every spadeful 
of dust that was thrown upon it. Walking, a’way with, some 
fnends, he began to talk, but presently his voice quavered a 
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littk, and shaldng hands all roiuid rapidly, he ■wmt off alone.* 
Even more woefully upsetting* to him was the death of his 
crony John Leedi whiA took place ahordy afterwards. 

For Chnstmas 1863 Dickens wrote part of Mn L u r ip e r s 
Lodgings and cogitated over the novel for which he had the 
name but not the story Two years had gone by without a 
long book, but at last he found himself able to get the first 
three numbers down on to paper He then went off with 
Browning and 'Wtllde Collins to keep Shakespeare e blrdaday 
in peace and qukt at Stratford. The first instalment of Our 
Mutual Fnaid'Vis Issued on May i and thirty thousand copies 
of it were at once told. On M^ 1 1 Dickens presided at the 
Adelphi Theatre over a meeting called to found Shakespeare 
schools in connection with the Royal Dramatic Academy 
He was anxious that a start should be made with forty founda- 
tion sdiolait, all to be children of actors, actresses or dramatic 
writers. The Provost of Eton was supporting the scheme 
and he took oastdon to say that he belWed here b not In 
England any institutioa so sodaSy Uberal as a public school 
From February to June 1864 he ren t ed n Gloucester Place 
and Indulged in a perfect orgy of dining out. TTie most 
severe dinncr-eadng season I have ever known In London. 
Every week I had sworn to go out no more and every week 
I have perjured myself seven times Various dbria of the 
moment record some of these outings, one a dinner with 
Fechter in St John s Wood to meet Bulwer Lytton, and 
another with Chotley in Westboumc Terrace. To many of 
them he was accompanied by Geor^na. Browning and 
others were at Chorl^s party and Sir George Grove noted 
Dickens was very amusing, but not m the least forced. He 
was full of a ship of Mormon emigrants which he had beat 
seeing, laoo of the deancst, best conducted, most exCellcni 
people he ever saw This excursion may be seen refieoed 
in an artide entitled Bound for the Great Salt I-ake In TJu 
Uncommtmal TtaytUer 

In June Dickens fled to Belgium to recuperate from all the 

‘ 1937 p. 131 
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port, champagne and nch food He complained of severe 
pain in the left foot and leg but did not call it gout though at 
times It almost incapacitated him Ten days abroad worked 
wonders and on his return Dickens settled down at Gad’s Hill 
to his novel, sweating he would ‘stick to his last’, and 'dine 
out never again till next year’ No readings were arranged 
while he applied liimself to his creative work and, with the 
exception of visits to die office of All the Year Round, he 
remained absorbed in Our Mutual Friend. 

Dunng the summer Charles Collins’s healdi gave cause for 
great anxiety, it had broken down in the spnng and Katey 
had taken him to Wiesbaden, but the German doctors could 
not do much for him and she had now setded widi him at 
Nice His illness had been diagnosed as cancer and Dickens 
began to think that Katey would soon be left *a youngwidow’; 
but Charles Collins survived his father-in-law 

In November we find Dickens wnting to his manager, 
Wills, alluding to his generous present of a brougham, a 
‘token of your ever generous fnendship and appreaauon’. 
The carnage will be to him ‘a memonal of happy intercourse 
and perfect confidence that have never had a break and that 
surely never can have any break now but one’. In return he 
proposed Wills for die Garrick Club, getting Wilkie Colhns 
to second him It was very mortifying to them bodi diat 
their candidate should be blackballed and because of it both 
resigned membership. 

Dickens liked receiving large presents and was dehghted 
when the nmety-tv'o sections of Fechter's gift of a Svnss 
chalet began to arrive at Higham station There was a dis- 
cussion where it should be erected, the garden was too small 
to hold It, and as it was intended for quiet work it had to be 
sited at some distance from die house Finally it was put 
up on the odier side of the Dover Road to be approached by 
a flight of steps leading to a tunnel, like the Pope passage at 
Tvnekenham 

In the early part of 1865 Dickens was in Pans agam for a 
bnef holiday, after which he worked ‘like a dragon’ on Our 
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Mutual FnauL Hra swollen feet, treated -with poppy foraenta- 
dons*, prevented l^^fn from taking exercise so he allowed his 
thou^ts to dw^ on the Americin war, and told Fanny 
Kemble that he was a aoutbem tympathiser to the extent of 
not believing m the northern love of the black xoan nor that 
the northern horror of slavery had much to do with the war 

For hiay and June the Dickens party v^'as m Londoh, this 
lime at 16 Somers Place. The usual round of public engage- 
ments was fulfilled, the usual mill of private dinners. There 
were family concerns, too, to occupy his mind, for Alfred 
Tennyson d Otsay was to be sent out of the country For 
two years the boy had been working In a China house In the 
aty , no doubt the house to which his brother Charley had 
gone to work after his return from the East and which now 
had failed. Writing to Henry Layard, Dldens informed him 
that his young son was sailing for Melbourne on May 29 
At his own desire Alfred Tennyson, he said, will sc<^ his 
fortune. He bad obtained a few introduenons for him, and 
possibly Lsyard may furnish odrers, perhaps one to the 
Governor? 

Agidn Dickens crossed to France, this time with Ellen 
Tcman, and on thdr way back both wer e involved In the 
Staplehurst aeddent, whm el^t coaches toppled into die 
nver and a number of people were killed and ii^ured. EUeu 
was not hurt, nddicr was Dickens, who set to work with the 
flask strapped like field-glasses to his person to pour brandy 
down the throats of persons suBciing from shods, concuation 
and broken limbs. Some of them dl^ Immedistefy DIdeens 
did not undertttnd it at all and noted with sad surprise dt^ t 
T&r wa 'iw frm petaon die brandy sa^ He 

worked hard In extneating the victims and later was presented 
with plate by the railway company for his services on the 
occssicm. In a postscript to Our Afutua/FnoufDickeis says 
that Mr and Mrs. Boffin were also involved In the acadent 
but tufloed no permanent it^ury 

In July he went to Kndjworth for the fo rmal inauguradon 
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of the houses built by the Guild of Literature and Art 
Owing to the provisions of the Act constituting the Guild 
It had not been possible to implement any of its intentions 
for seven years Only now, in the year 1865, were tlie three 
Gmld houses, built on land given by Lord Lytton, ready for 
occupation It had always been part of the scheme to pro- 
vide artists and authors with quarters where tliey could con- 
federate tliemselves into a soaety for tlie diffusion of light 
and culture, at least this was Dickens’s idea, but it worked 
out quite differently. The houses were located on the road 
near Stevenage and a party was given to celebrate the found- 
ing of a new Arcadia Every artist and author of eminence 
was bidden to the feast and ‘tlie county’ was invited to meet 
tliem They did not mix, and Charles Collins heard ‘the 
county’ commenting on the party and saying that they had 
been asked to meet ‘a dem’d funny set of people’ At the 
luncheon that followed die dirowing open of die houses, both 
Dickens and Bulwer Lytton, as co-founders of the Guild, 
were announced to speak. 

During die morning Percy Fitzgerald had a talk with Jolin 
Forster, who made die unpleasant impression on him of 
‘being impregnably mailed in self-complacency’. He w'as 
also earned off by Dickens to be introduced to the master of 
Knebworth They found him lying on a divan smoking a 
chibouk He mumbled a few words of greeting, seemed but 
dimly conscious of their presence, and had a far-away look 
in his eyes. By luncheon-time he had revived enough to 
make an eloquent speech, and, when all but the house guests 
had left, became bnlliant, talkative and droll, discussing with 
Dickens his own novel, Strange Story^ widi great animation. 

In thanking Bulwer Lytton at the luncheon for die toast he 
had proposed in his honour, Dickens explained that ‘the diree 
houses built in the Gothic style’ had been erected out of Guild 
funds on land donated by Ae master of Knebwordi. They 
had surveyed these satisfactory buildings and were now enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of their onginator. He would like to make 
It clear 
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that the ladlet and gentletnea, whom we shall invite to 
occupy the houses we have built will never be placed under 
any sodal disadvantage. They will be invited to occupy 
them as artists, receiving them as a mark of die high respect 
m which they are held bv their fellow workers. As artists 
I hope they will often excrose thdr calling within those 
walls for die general advantage and they will always claim 
on equal terms, the hospitality of their generous neighbour 
Health, long life, and prodjicrity to our distinguiabed 
host. Ladies a^ gendemen, you know very well that 
when the health, life and beauty now overflowing these halls 
shall have fled, crowds of people will come to see the house 
where he hvea and wrote. This is the home of a -s cry 
great man whose coni^nion with Hertfordshire every other 
county in En^and will envy for many long years to come. 

It is sad to have to record that the well intenrioned efforts 
of die promoters of the Guild faded complettly in persuading 
tuthon or artista to come and Uve rent &ee In die houses at 
Stevenage deslgoed for their comfort No one of them would 
consent to do so on any terms. Those approached pointed 
out that die times of die trams would make it unpos^le for 
them to reach their proposed residences after the theatre. 
Others went so fer as to ask what they were to be paid 
for *bdug buried ahve at Stevenage. To the unprejudiced 
person visiting them to-day the houses seem entirely •^thoui 
point. Three miles from Kndiworth, its hospitality could 
notbc frequently enjoyed fedng a dusty high road they were 
just too far from the station to be convenient to anyone 
R. H. Home called them those doleful cottages standing m a 
field To authors and artists the whole sdieme was tainted 
with the idea of patronage, and, though paved with blimelets 
intention, the road to Stevenage appeared to them the road to 
extinction. 



Chapter 26 

AMERICA AGAIN 

An educated American ts one of the most endearing and 
generous of friends CHARLES DICKENS 

O N finishing Our Mutual Friend m September 1 865, Dickens 
light-heartedly polished olF a Christmas story, Dr. Man- 
gold’s Prescriptions^ and tlien devoted his attention exclusively 
to prepanng new readmgs, making no attempt to wnteanotlier 
novel until his return from Amenca m Apnl 1868. Among 
the scenes dramatised at tins time was tlie murder of Nancy 
by Bill Sikes from Oliver Tivisu Dickens expenmented \nth 
this presentation until he could say, *I have got something so 
horrible out of it tliat I am afraid to try it in public/ It curdled 
the blood of his family to hear ‘the awful noises* he made in 
rehearsing his effects m the garden at Gad’s Hill, and it awed 
them to see his exliausdon afterwards, ‘as if it took all the 
breath out of his body’. The murder reading was not brought 
into his repertory for three years 

On St. Valentine’s Day 1866 Dickens took tlie chair at tlie 
annual dinner of the Dramatic, Equestrian and Musical Fund 
at Wilhs s Rooms. To liis delight ladies were present at the 
table, and he laid ‘the utmost devotion sanctioned by St 
Valentine at their feet’. He spoke of the professional brother- 
hood that honoured the claims of kindred ‘in the dingiest and 
dirtiest concert room, in the least lucid theatre, in the raggedest 
circus-tent ever stained by weather’. He could say from 
e^enence that there is no class or profession that so well helps 
me other. In toasting the ladies he gave the name of the 
istinguis ed actress Mrs Stirhng, who responded on behalf 
€> er sex. Soon after this date Dickens felt himself to be 
very unwell. The doctor said he was suffenng from ‘irrit- 
1 ty o the heart , but the observable symptoms were great 
pain and lameness of one leg and the word ‘erysipelas’ v'as 

444 
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wfaopered. It appcan that hit heart w-as not contracting 
properly and he vros dosed with Iron, quinine and dJgllalii 
To take his mind off hla fasi-agdng body, he chose thb 
moment to accept a contract offered by Chappell to read for 
thirty nl^ts in ^gland, Ireland, Scotland or Paris. Chappell 
guaranie^ all expenses incutr^ by the reader, hi» servant 
ar«i his gasman , and proposed to pay him £^oo at the start, 
^500 half vray through and ^^500 at the finish. The organlta 
don of the tour was to be Qtappdl 1 business and no rcsponsl 
bflity of any Idnd v-is to be thrown on Dickens. He merely 
had to deade the composition and order of his programmes 
and to turn up at the time and place arranged for 
As Dr Afen^oWr Prejcrtfnons had sold over a quarter of 
a million copies, Its author deaded to introduce it into hu 
repe r to r y Unable to judge of Its effects without an audience, 
he sammooed iriends to the fimushed house he was at the 
moment renting In Southwidc Place (<S), to bear him read the 
sketch aloud. He w-as pracdcally word perfect for he had 
rehearsed it to himself consldcnbly over tP-'O hundred times ^ 
Robert Browning received a note irmilng him for 6.30 sharps 
on Monday March 18 to listen to Dr Marigold Jolin, 
Forster had suggested that the poet might be interested 
Collins, Fechicr, Chappell and Dolby were also invited and 
were to wann In thdr praises that Dr Marigold' was adopted, 
forthwith as a reading. 

Dickens chose WUs to companion lUm on his tour and 
Chappell s business manager, Dolby, Joined them ip the rail-u 
way carriage. To begin with Dickr^ teemed a little sus-v 
pldoos of Dolby, perhaps not without reason, for In the end 
be turned out to be the chid amang them taking -notes At 
the opening reading at St. James • Hall on Apnl ib the cheap, 
jack “Dr Marigold was welcomed by an enilmsiaidc audience^ 
To Carlyle, who was present, the reader appeared to act 
better than Macready and to maka a whole tragic, comic, 
heroic lA^orre visible, performing under one hat, ajd keeping 
03 l a u g hing — in a sorry way some of us thought — the whol^ 
nl^t Th Mangold was next repeated In the.St. George’i 
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Hall, Liverpool, where the listeners were noticeably slower at 
die uptake dian in London. Something of a scnmmage over 
seats was going on when the reader, at the advertised hour, 
took his place on the platform In so doing he lost die effect 
of a majestic, spot-lighted entry It was a lesson to him never 
again to enter a hall until told by his manager diat all v^s 
ready for his appearance 

The setting contnved by Dickens for his readings is 
described by Dolby, whose business it was to convey the 
properties about At the back of die platform was a large 
screen or framework covered with canvas, over which a 
maioon-coloured cloth was tightly stretched in die centre 
stood die reading-desk, rather spindly in effect, widi a pro- 
jecting ledge on die left for gloves and handkerchief, and on 
die right for v'ater-botde and glass Furdier forward w'ere 
two upright rods (secured by copper- wire guys) supporting 
die gas apparatus Reflectors w^ere arranged so that ‘the 
reader’s face and figure were fully and equally distinct to die 
vision of die audience’ After die readings Dickens would 
often say diat he felt as if he had been slowdy cooked 

The first strangeness wnth Dolby soon wore off and 
Dickens became quite fnendly and affectionate wuth him 
Beside ‘Dr Mangold’, the readings included ‘David Copper- 
field’, the ‘Tnal from Pickwick’ and ‘Little Dombey’. Shuttl- 
ing about from place to place proved very tinng and more 
than a litde tiresome, but all inconveniences were forgotten 
the moment Dickens found himself standing at his desk facing 
an audience He then felt fresh, confident and master of die 
scene. He would read in Liverpool one night, Manchester 
the next, then Liverpool again, followed by Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, London, Aberdeen, then Glasgow and Edinburgh 
again, and once more fulfil an assignment in Mancliester. 
When not in bed wrestling with acute catarrh or on a plat- 
form, Dickens spent his time wholly in a railway carnage. 
Dolby noticed that whenever an express gathered speed his 
companion would wndie widi die nervousness induced by 
the Staplehurst smash The tour ended as it had begun, with 
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Dr Marigold at the St. James s Hall 
Though, in a icnse, it had been a triumph and had once 
more demon str a te d how great u-as his poti.'cr of attracting 
audience*, Dickens ended the round tired and depressed 
Chappeil, Itaving made a handsome profit, begged him to 
carry out a tecond tour of fifty nights. The reader raised 
hi* pnee to seventy pound* a reding instead of fifty, and after 
some bargaining agreed to perforro for forty rivo rughts for 
£1500, begmning cm January 15, 1867 

This contraa at least gave him the chance of a tlx months 
rest which was really essential, for during the tour he bad had 
to tome himjclf up with oysters and champagne and had slept 
badly after readings. In Nlay be had suffered from streaming 
colds and even fiunting atneks, all indicative of tlie strain be 
was putung on his nervous system, his liver and his heart, 
but ^ still lad great resistance and as usual the resumption 
of routine life at home helped him back to health. 

In the odd c\enlngs between readings he spoke during the 
spring of 1866 at three public dinnert. He also dined out 
privattly, though not *0 frequently as of old. One evesiing 
at the Fors ten he met Mrs, Carlyle. It a-as Uie day after her 
husband had ddlveied hi* Inaugural address as Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University She came Into the room flounsb- 
ing a telegram from Professor Tyndall announcing the great 
success of the speech- Her good spints made her unusually 
expansive, and the radiance of her enjoyment was upon her all 
night She gave Dlckcn* the subject for a novel taken from 
her own observation In her own street It was to be about the 
house opposite. She was potidve that from the blinds, the 
curtains, the callers, the v^de* that drew up at the door, 
the life within mi^t be deduced and a romance constructed. 
As the party broke up before she had finished her story she 
laughingly promised Didtens to continue it at thdr next meet 
Ing. But diere never was to be another meedog for, three 
weeks later, Mrs. Carlyle died suddenly after picking up a pet 
dog which had been run over In Hyde PaA- Taking the 
Injured dog in her arms she got back into her brougham to 
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drive home The coachman presently sensed that something 
was wrong and looked into tlie carnage Mrs. Carlyle sat 
there dead with the dog on her knees No one who knew 
Mrs. Carlyle could fail to miss her desperately when she died. 
There was a nchness and solidity about her intellectual gifts, 
her knowledge of books and her capacity for fnendship, a 
‘beyond and beyond quality which is so rare and so irreplace- 
able’. She occupied a most speaal nidie in Dickens’s pan- 
theon, and when he heard of her death he said, ‘None of the 
wnting women came near her at all’ 

In Ae early autumn of 1866 Dickens busied himself as 
usual with his Christmas story for All the Year Round It was 
entitled ‘Mugby Junction’ He read one of the chapters, ‘The 
Boy at Mugby’, to Mary Boyle, Mamey, Katey and Georgy, 
and they all shook with laughter nil the tears flowed. En- 
couraged by tins demonstratton, he combined tins sketch and 
another cliapter, ‘The Barbox Brotliers’, into a reading for his 
Chnstmas party at Gad’s Hill in 1866, a party which included 
Henry Layard and was so large as to overflow into tlie Falstaff 
Inn Local M P s and officers from Chatliam were invited to 
be present and Dickens even had his desk sent down fr . 
London for the occasion The reading was not a suco?ss, 
at least it did not seem to amuse tlie audience as much a^ he 
had hoped it might The girls’ faale laughter had misled 
him sadly over his effects He repeated the reading at his 
opening meeting on January 15 at the St. James’s Hall, but 
there also it had no success When Liverpool and Birming- 
ham condemned it, it was throVn out of repertory The 
gnnd of the readings, even tliough tliey were mapped out in 
every detail, was intense ‘Nearly every week we were in 
London for a reading at the St James’s Hall and on the follow- 
ing morning set off for some provinaal town ’ 

Dickens took every chance that offered of air and exercise. 
He walked, for example, from Preston to Blackburn, passing 
on his way Hoghton Tower, a curious old rum with a farm- 
house attached. This place went to the making of George 
■Silverman* s Explanation, a tale wntten for Amencan 
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pubhcauon. *1 feci as If I liad read tomething (by somebody 
else) uduch I shall never get out of my head , uTote Dickens 
to Wills •when composing it. This story has been examined 
in the hght of Freudian psychology The cler gym an hero 
has been interpreted as being the victim of an abnormal rift 
between Idealistic love and physical desire, he can only mate 
with a woman he does not idealise. This want of harmon- 
isation is put down to ins upbrin^g. He has been reared in 
a slum, longed to be loved, always disapproved of but always 
his duldish ego has found iwdf adorable, important and 
beyond criticlnTi. Viev.'cd objecdvely, it b a tiresome story, 
diouj^ viewed subjectively It may be, as its cluadator 
supposes, a due to Dickens s own psydiologj 

Tlie matter that preoccupied Dickens mo« dunng i86d 
‘ vi,-as the prospect of the American tour he had been urged to 
Undertake by J T Fields. There was not much ume in 
which to think about it, for the presidential eJecoDO utis due 
in i&dS, and the verv latest date for which he could get a good 
ccontract was November 1867 As Dolby was going to 
ocoocrica on business, he instructed him to spy out tlie land 
■or d report whether It '^•as really w orth v. hilc to undertake so 
dihausting an enterprise. Dolby must certainly try to have 
aUieart lo-heart tai with Fields. He would grve liim an 
litroduction and he could also deliver mto hb own hand 
a Christmas sior>, Romanct written for Fields s 

Oisldrtn s Maga^au. 

Dolby sailed on Atigu« 3 and was back by September 29 
with promises of rewards »o large that Dickens was persuaded 
that if would be weU worth hb while to make the Ameriesa 
jpxir Forster put all die pressure he could on hb friend to 
hold hen back, but something about the glittering returns 
danj^ed In front of his eyes fiisdiiated Dickens and made hen 
det«ralned to set out, though he knew perfeedy well that be 
was going to hate every moment of exile and feel ill all the 
ume. He at once commissioned Dolby to return to America 
by an October boat to organise dctaib of the tour 

Q 
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It was J T Fields who was really responsible for tempting 
him in tins way by offering to guarantee £10,000 and bank 
the money in England in advance. Talking it over witli Wills 
at tlie office, Dickens said, ‘My worldly circumstances are very 
good I don’t want money. . . Still, at tlie age of fifty- 
five or fifty-six, the idea of making a very great addiuon to 
one’s capital in half a year is immense ’ Wills, like Forster, 
did his best to prevent his accepting any Amencan offer, but 
he brushed his objections aside and despite all persuasion 
booked passages for himself and his two men in die ‘Cuba’ 
for November 9 

Dolby meanwhile, as Dickens’s forerunner, was being made 
a great fuss of m Boston. He had been met at die wharf by 
Fields, Ticknor and James Osgood, who introduced him to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Emerson took him round die halls 
and pubhc rooms m whicli readings might take place. Dolby 
finally decided on Tremont Temple whicli held 2000 people, 
had a sloping floor and excellent acousucs He dien \isited 
Longfellow at Nantucket and went on, escorted by Osgood, 
to New York There he saw Horace Greeley of the 
York Tribune, William Cullen Bryant, editor and propnetor 
•of the Evening Post, and J. Gordon Bennett of die New York 
Herald, a very powerful tno of press magnates All showed 
great eagerness over the Dickens readings and all guaranteed 
that no echoes of past unpopulanty should mar die warmness 
of a umversal welcome- After booking die Steinv'ay Hall, 
New York, Dolby took rooms for Dickens at the quiet West- 
minster Hotel Forster continued to object very strongly to 
the whole enterpnse but his fnend put on an adamantine 
-expression and would listen to nothing 

People who knew Dickens best were most apprehensive 
about the second Amencan tour, for not only was his health 
imdependable, but no one really knew what attitude the ordm- 
ary Amencan was going to take up towards him. Twenty- 
five years had passed since the burning of Martin Chit^lewit 
in New York; there really had been time to forget, for a new 
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generation had grown up cm the novels. Even so Dickens, 
In spite of Dolby 8 assurances, was a little nervous about 
Am^can public opinion. The press had been pretty plain 
spoken in old days and maybe still chenshed a grudge against 
hun When a New York paper stated that even in England 
be is less well known than here , It reassured him somewhat, 
as did the words that followed, tmilJons treasure c%'ery word 
he has writt en and tens of thousands would make a large 
sacrifice to see and hear die man who has made so many 
hours happy 

Many friends wrote hfan letters of feieweH and arranged 
send-off dirmcrs for him. Fnth, dining with \911kie Colhns 
(November i) to meet him, says *We w^re none of us in 
evemng dress and Dickens wore one of the large black cia\’ats 
not yet gone out of fashion and a wonderful pm large m sue, 
strange m form A touch of the old Inimitable flashed up 
as everyone fixed ibar eyes on his scarf pm. Smiling, be 
yaM, 1 hope you all like my pin, it is uncommon, I think. 
I hope there Is no such pin as this In Aroencx I have invested 
m It for the whole and sole purpose of pleanng my fnends 
over the water Next evening he attended a banquet at the 
Fre em asons Tavern with Lord Lytton in the chair 

Happy Is the man [said Lord Lytton] who makes clear 
his title deeds to the royalty of genius while be yet lives to 
enjoy the gratitude and r e v erence of those he has subjected 
to ms sway Seldom has that kind of royalty been 
quietly conceded to any man of genius imtil his tomb 
becoi^ ho dirone and yet there is not one of us now 
present who thinks it strange that it is granted without a 
snumuT to the guest whom we trerive to-night. 

Sudi vials of eulogy were poured on Diiiens t bead on this 
occasion that he almost collapsed with emotion. He took 
the opportunity when rising to reply to aflum his fiilth m the 
American people, T know full well, whatever httle motes 
my beamy eyes may have descried in theirs, that they are a 
kind, large-hearted, generous and great people. In that faith 
I am going to see them again in that felth I shall, please 
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God, return from ilicm m tlie spnn", tn that Mme faith to 
h\e and die’ Quoting in lieu of further thanks a short 
sentence of his own, he ended on Tin} Tim’s note, ‘God bless 
us c\ cry one’ 

On Friday No\ ember 8 n ro}al saloon con%c\ed Charles 
Dickens to Ln crpool. Cquippcd with his htgii rcading-dosl , 
his booV s, his ‘sun-picuircs’ of iumselfand Gad’s Hill (tns.dc 
and out) and attended by Ins faithful John and his gasman, he 
embarked on the ‘Cuba’ on No\cmher 9. Ten dass later he 
stepped ashore at Boston and drove to reserved rooms in the 
Parker House which had been filled with flowers and books by 
Mrs J T. Fields There he held a colloquy \>ith Dolln w ho 
told him that the first reading liad been fi'ed for December 2. 
This meant that he would have to Vick Irs heels for ten dr_,s, 
a rather anno}ing proceeding wlicn one wanted to spend as 
little time in America as possible There were to be eight} - 
four readings in all, but for various reasons, the impending 
presidential election being one of them, they w'ere m the end 
cut to scvcnty-si\ The chief difliculty Dolby had to contend 
wndi w^as the unprecedented demand for tickets F or thirteen 
hours he had sat at his desk inTicknorand Fields’s book-store 
selling tickets and taking $12,000 He had thought to defeat 
speculators by refusing to sell more than si\ ticVcts to any 
applicant, but was euchred when they sent fift} bujerr at a 
time to join the queue The result was that the undergradu- 
ates of Harv'ard could not buy a single ticket and pro ate 
people wdio by queuing up for liours liad secured seats were 
immediately approached to sell them at an enhanced price 
Dolby w'as dubbed ‘pudding-headed’ by the press and abused 
for the w'ay*^ he was muddling the readings, but he stuck to his 
job and in die end dungs went smoothly 

While tickets were being sold Dickens was greatly in 
demand as u guest. He dined wnth Longfellow at ‘the awful 
hour of 2 30 p M ’ and sat on till 8 p m thinking ‘of nodiing 
but the beautiful Mrs Longfellow' burning to death’ He 
renew'ed acquaintance w’lth Emerson and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and met Agassiz His old friends Felton, Washing- 
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ton Irving and Prescott v.’tn dead, but Henry Dexter, the 
sculptor, visited Mm, and Putnam, hh secretary of twenty-five 
j-cars earlier, was deliglited to welcome him and talk of former 
adventures, Putnam was now gre> haired and without front 
teeth, but be did not look so vcne^Ie as Longfellow whose 
hair was as snowy as Ms beard People had changed, Boston 
itself bad altered and growTU Hot and cold baths had come 
m, and the comfort of the hotel was great. 

Dickens was Mlled to read for four nights m succession, 
that IS Monday to Thursday Inclusive, for three w-ceks, first 
in Boston and then In New York and later in other aues. 
To open with, he read the Carol and the T*rial from Pick 
wick and on the following mght Coppcrfield and Bob 
Sawj’cr "Wriung home, the reader sal^ 'The success here 
COULD NOT be greater I was as cool as though I w-cre 
reading at Chatham and toMamey he betraj’S a spark of his 
old InimliaMUty m your respected parent fa immensely popular 
in Boston society His dear Meciy’f’ buttonhole turns up 
on Ms dressing table e%‘ery evening wMch gives him the 
homely feeling of bang lov^ for Ms own sake. The money 
takings were really exdting He w-as able to remit £3000 
m gold at $7 to die pound on December 1 5 and a month later 
condgned another £10,000 to London. 

InNcw York be read four times in the week of December 9 
and four in the week of December 16 The dty was plastered 
with orange bills, a colour be was said to fiivour Two tons 
of paper had beat ordered to advertise readings that did not 
require advertfamg at all, for every meeting wes sold out as 
soon as annoimced. In order to cosset himself and rehearse 
Jiis effects Dickens henceforth refused all soda! eng^emenis- 
To take the air and to convey Mm to lifa appointments he 
hired a brougham and, when die snow fell, a sla^ In dm 
he drove furred up to the moustache, with furs on the coach 
boy and on the driver, with an immense white, red and yellow 
ftnped rug for a covenng, you wotdd suppose me to be of 
Hungarian or Polish nadonalltv Suffering a good deal from 
what he called American caiarrli brou^t on chiefly in heated 
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trains, he spent his days on a sofa and his evenings on a plat- 
form Some people thought he resembled the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, others were reminded of the Emperor of China 
and others again thought that he looked the typical Amencan 
gentleman 

In New York he lodged at the quiet hotel discovered for 
him by Dolby it really was as quiet as Mivart’s in Brook 
Street and he could get in and out unobserved by a pnvate 
door The waiters were French and this gave him the pleasant 
illusion of hving in Pans The Westminster was to his think- 
ing ‘a faultless hotel’ In New York his success was greater 
even than m Boston, the people seemed quicker at the uptake 
and certainly were more demonstrative 

When the eight readings at New York were over Dickens 
returned to Boston for two or more readings and, as he had 
parted with Dolby, who had gone on to Philadelphia, he 
accepted the hospitality of Mrs Fields His lOoms in her 
house were festooned vith holly and moss, looking glasses 
and picture frames included It all produced such a homely 
impression that he was deeply affected, and when a sea-captain 
amved to present him with a spng of English mistletoe he 
could not restrain his tears After reading in Boston on 
December 23 and 24, though suffering from a heavy cold, he 
took the tram for New York on Christmas Day. As tlie cold 
became worse he felt less and less inclined to face an audience, 
but somehow forced himself to do so It surpnsed him to 
see that at almost every theatre a version of one or other of 
his novels was being played ‘I can’t get down Broadway 
for my own portrait ’ It seems that Dolby had not organised 
the tour with any foresight, for he again had to trek back to 
Boston for readings on January 3, 4, 6 and 7 On January 8 
he was back m New York, but four days later went to Phil- 
adelphia where George W Childs, owner of the Public Ledger^ 
met him at the station and showed him ev’^ery civility. The 
treatment he now received was in strong contrast to his former 
visit. After reading twice at Philadelphia he was told he really 
must go to Chicago and that if he didn’t the people there 
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would have fits, ^ell, I had rather they had fils than I did, 
was his retort. From Philadelphia he went back again to New 
York. On January 17, 18, 19, 20 he was ad'vermed to read in 
Brooklyn at the churdi of Mrs, Snrwe s brother Mr Beecher 
This imneceasary double crossing caused him immense fatigue 
and occurred over and over again during the tour 

Pickens had a very good reason for not wanting to go to 
Chicago His brother Augustus ('Moses') had already been 
there and the n ewspa pers blazoned the news that he had gone 
away leaving a wife behind him in deep po\ erty Havmg 
made dus djscovciy, the r^ortem featured her as starving 
and mqmred why a man who was taking tens of thousands of 
doUara out of the country could not spare a dime for his own 
ktih and kin. Once agam Dickens felt obliged to defend 
himself by making a personal statement. He explained that 
die only legal birs. Augustus Dickens was U\'ing in England 
and that for many years he had helped to support her 
At Baltimore there was feasting on canvas^back duck, tem^ 
pm and blue oysters, a reading m a chamung Hcde theatre , 
and then a move to 'Washingtoo where he put up at a qmet 
German establishment kept by one Wbeicker, who owned the 
beat restaurant in die dty and had a reputadon (ftjual to V6rey 
In London. He provided Mr Dideens with a suite of rooms,, 
a French -^-aitcr and perfect cooking At Washington, how- 
ever, Dickens did not feel at all well and found it difficult to 
adapt himself to what he called its congress of climates 
fireddng his rule never to accept hospitality, he ciined with 
his old friend Charles Sumner to meet the Secretary for War 
Mr Stanton. Mr Stanton had served with Abrahm Lincoln 
m the same capadty during the Qvii War and at that time had 
never gone to bed widiout reading somcdiing from Pichwkj 
with die result that be could repeat, if he were started with the 
first lines, whole chaptcra from memory Mr Dickens capped 
this anecdote by saying that be had been sent Russian copies 
of his books from the Crimea. Tliev had been found, some- 
times stained with blood, in die enemy s c amp 

They went on to talk of President Lincoln and the manner 
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of his death, and Mr Stanton told tlie story of the last cabinet 
meeting over which die President had presided He himself 
was late, and, as he appeared, Lincoln broke off what he was 
saying witli, ‘Let us proceed to business, gentlemen’ Instead 
of lolling in his chair, as his custom vas, die President sat 
upright and still As he left the meeting Stanton said to die 
Attorney-General, ‘What an extraordinary change in Mr 
Lincoln'’ And the Attorney-General replied, ‘We all saw it 
before you came in. Wliile we were waiung for you, the 
President, with his dun well down, said, “Gentlemen, some- 
thing very extraordinar)' is going to happen, and diat very 
soon” “Somediing good, sir, I hope,” interposed die 
Attorney-General, whereupon die President said very gravcty, 
“I don’t know, I don’t know But it will happen, and 
shortly, too'” All present were impressed by his manner 
and die Attorney-General asked him straight, “Have you 
received any informanon, sir, not yet disclosed to us^” 
“No,” answ'ered the President, “but I have had a dream 
And I ha^'e now had the same dream three times Once on 
die night preceding die Battle of Bull Run Once on die 
night preceding” such another (naming a batde also not 
favourable to the North) His dun sank to his breast again 
and he seemed to be reflecting deeply “Might one ask die 
nature of this dream, sir^” said die Attorney-General 
“Well,” replied die President without lifting his head or 
changmg his attitude, “I am on a great broad rolling nver — 

and I am in a boat — and I dnft — and I dnft ' — but diis 

IS not business'”’ Suddenly raising his face and looking 
round the table as Mr Stanton entered he said, ‘Let us proceed 
to business, gentlemen’ Mr Stanton and the Attorney- 
General agreed, as they walked aw'ay togedier, diat it would 
be curious to notice whedier anydiing untoward ensued, they 
would both watch coming events Mr Lincoln was shot 
that night 

On his birdiday, February 7, Dickens had an interview 
with President Andrew Johnson He was due to read that 
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evening and in the afternoon Sumner found him lying 
pouldced and \oiccless in Wi bedroom. It did not seem 
possible that he could £ice an audience, much Jess use his 
throat. And yet that very evening he looked debonair as he 
entered the hall and, thou^ he had been croaking harshly 
all day, his voice rang strong and dear At ha command 'was 
always a reservoir of na^'ous force that could be drawn on in 
an emergency It had got about that it was his birthday and 
exquisite flowers in baskets and bouquets amved at hia rooms 
as w-eil as presents of gold and siK-er pins, studs and links. 
The platform was like a bower; the audience, however, being 
ofEaal, was cold in the extreme. The President, chief 
members of the Cabinet, Judges of the Supreme Court and 
the members of the Diplomauc Corps, as well as nas-al and 
military authonnes In full uniform, were all there, but there 
was pracncally no applause, only some feeble clapping' 

When we know what Dickens s reglracn was during this 
tour, It 1$ almost a itdrade that he survived the experience. 
He took a tumbler of new cream with two tablespoonfuls of 
rum before rising at twelve be had a sherty-cobbler and a 
biscuit, at three a pint of champagne. Just before the read- 
ing he slipped down an egg boten up In sherry, and in the 
interval be t ween items on the programme sipped strong beef 
tea. For supper he was glvTn soup, wine, and often, before 
turning In, a dose of iaudanum. Between stimulants and 
sedatives he managed to fulfil his obbgationa, but it was at a 
considerable cost, and even he iqust have realised that he was 
shortening his Ufe. 

From WhdeLer’s hotel wmdow Dickens could see the 
Treasury buildings and was Intrtgued bv the bevy of Udies 
who issued from them daily It was a very great surprise 
to him to learn that all die derks In the Treasury were ladles 
(for copying and official work) and that this inrovation had 
come In during the war and had been foimd most satisfactory 

Didcera left Washington on Fcbniary 9 for Baltimore 
while Dolby went on ahead to arrange further readings at 
Hartford, Providence, Worcester and other dries. By 
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February 22 they were both at Parker House once more. 
A new threat imperilled the readings, for when the rumour 
got about tliat President Johnson was to be impeached, tlic 
sale of tickets at once began to drop Visits to Albany, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester and Springfield convinced Dolby 
tliat the tour should be wound up without delay. Dicltcns 
insisted on a short holiday at Niagara Falls and then returned 
to Boston, giving a farcw'ell reading on April 8. 

At this leave-taking the reading-stand w'as w readied with 
flowers and palm leaves Dehglued as alw'ays by attentions 
of this sort, Dickens said, ‘Before allowing Dr Mangold to 
tell his story in his ow n peculiar w'ay, I 1 iss the fair hands 
unknowm which have so beautifully decorated my table dus 
evening’ Responding w ith a sob in his voice to die applause 
that roared up at the conclusion of this reading from a stand- 
ing audience, he addressed himself ‘to the great public heart’ 
laid bare before him, bidding it a loving good-bje After 
going through all this he made ‘burnt brandy punch’ at Mrs 
Fields’s house, ‘sang songs and made everyone laugh tre- 
mendously’. 

The press of America gave him a dinner on April 18 at 
Delmonico’s in New York at w'hiclt he kept ever}''onc w'aiting 
for an hour Rumours flew round die room. Some said he 
had erysipelas in die foot and could not get a boot on, odiers 
that Dolby had been to every shop in New' York to get a 
gout stocking, but that as New Yorkers never had gout he 
had failed to do so, odiers that an English gentleman had at 
last been found ready to surrender his gout stocking for the 
evening, so as to enable Dickens to meet the pressmen At 
last he entered on the arm of Horace Greeley. Once again 
the strains of ‘God save the Queen’ sounded m his ears as 
he hobbled in, and his dioughts w'ent back to the scene of 
twenty-five years earlier when an alert, agile young man had 
stepped lightly to die same tune into a Boston banquet The 
tours had had few points of resemblance but this certainly 
was one 

There were two hundred guests at this dinner and the 
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speaken included Charles Eliot Norton. Dickens, taking his 
cue from Greelcj , rendadcd those present of the Unk between 
himself and them. He too had worked for the press and 
attributed his success In authorship to the set-cre training 
of newspaper work. After complimenting Amenca on the 
growth and cltanges evident m her cities and on the remarkable 
increase in the graces and amenities of life, be went on to 
stress the essential imit> in spite of points of dilTcrcnce, of 
the two great nations, America and England, and declared 
that the notion that an American should be regarded as a 
foreigner m England vra to his thinking incongruous and 
absurd. He concluded with these w ords 

FmaJIy, gentlemen, and I sa> this subject to your cor 
recdon, 1 do bdleve mat from the great majority of honest 
minds on both sides, there cannot be absent the conviction 
that it would be bcrter for this globe to be riven b> an 
earthqualce, fired by a comet, overrun by an iad>civ and 
abandoned to the arctic fox and bear, than tlut it would 
present the spectacle of these two great nauons. each of 
which has, m its own way and hour, striven so hard and 
so successfuUy for freedom, ever again being armj'ed one 
against the other Gentlemen, I cannot thamc your presi 
dOTt enough or you enou^ for yemr kind reception of ray 
healdi, and of my poor remarks, but believe rat 1 do thank 
you wdth the utmost fervour of which my soul Is capable. 

At the final New York reading he took his lea\'e sajnng 

I shall never recall you as a mere ptiblic audience, but 
rather as a host of personal fnends, and ever with the 
grea t e s t gratitude, tenderness and consideration. God bless 
you and God bk^ the land in which I leave you 

Then using Peggotty s words, as If in eternal ferewcU, be 
said, My future life lies over the seas' Two days later He 
boarded the Tlussia Among the friends wlio waved him 
farewdl from the tender was bearded and bene% olent looking 
Anthony Trollope. 
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1( we judge from /itstory, of what ts the booK of glory com- 
posed^ Arc not Its leaves dead mens sktns its letters 
stamped in human blood its illuminations tears and broken 
hearts^ 

O N seeing Dickens fresh from his voyage, his doctor 
exclaimed, ‘Good Lord' seven years younger’’ But 
tlien his patient was tanned by sea air, and in such good 
spmts at getting safely home that he gave a carefree impres- 
sion to everyone He seemed to take new delight in Gad’s 
Hill, in the singing of die birds, the welcome of the dogs and 
the nnging of the church bells Having die true Victonan 
predilection for glass and gdding, he bnghtened up the chalet 
by installing in it five mirrors Tliese gave him great pleasure 
‘as they reflected and refracted in all kinds of ways die leaves 
quivenng at the windows, die fields of waving com, and die 
sail-dotted nver’. High up among die trees he sat at his 
wntmg-table, birds and butterflies flying in and out, green 
branches swaying all about him and shadows of clouds 
passing across his manusenpt 

Anodier source of pleasure was the success of Wilkie 
Collins’s drama No Thoroughfare^ adapted from his last Chnst- 
mas story. It had a complicated plot based on a confusion of 
identity between foundlings and culminated in a fight in an 
Alpine pass It was drawing full houses at the Adelphi with 
‘Fechter playing the part of Obenreizer to perfection’. The 
play certainly had good dungs in it, though to Dickens’s 
thinking it dragged a bit in places However, it was con- 
sidered good enough to be produced in Pans, and as Fechter 
was gomg over to see how it went m French, he decided to 
accompany him The friends crossed the Channel (May 30) 
in time for the first night, from which in the end they stayed 
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away Nervous and depressed, DIdcens aat at an adjacent 
caflf with Fediter (whose face was the colour of lead) and 
waited till Didler, the translator, came Over between tlus acts 
to report that all was going welL Next ni^t they felt bold 
enough to attend the performance and then returned to 
London to give a first hand account of their experience to 
the company at the Adelphn 

Owing to Wills having had an acadent, Ehdkens found 
himself at this time entirely responsible for the production of 
All tht Ytar Round, WHfae Collins s story, Tlu MootutoiUy 
had been accepted as a serial, but its construction Dickens 
found was really ^*e^y wearisome, and running through it was 
a vein of obstinate seif-*conccit that maVr>< enemies of all 
readers In June he was already beginning to w orr y about 
the Christmas number T cannot raise the ^ost of an idea 
for it, he wrote to ins manager T am in a positive state of 
despair 1 have Invented so many of these Christmas 
numbers and they are so profoundly unsatisfactory afio' alL 
I can see nothing with my mind s eye which could do 
otherwise than reproduce the old string of stories in the old 
inappropriate bungling 'vzy In the end he gave up the idea 
of producing a Christmas number at alL His example had 
been too widely imitated and he was tired of being twamped 
by other people There had been nine of these Christmas 
stories all written in collaboration with WiHae Collini. In 
most of tiaem Dickens was responsible for leas than half the 
script- For instance in Somtboifyj Luggagt he wrote four 
out of ten chapters in Afr/ Ltmp€r*t Lodgingt two out of 
seven chapters In Dr Mangolds Pruenpaons three out of 
eight chapters in No Tfwrougkjur*, which is divided Into an 
overture and four acts, only the on^erture and the fourth act 
are by Dickena. No one at the time of publication tosw 
who had wntten what as contributions to All the Year Round 
were anonymous. 


Gad 5 HiU was the scene of much hospitality this summer 
Longfellow and his dau^ter came for a week-end and to did 
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the Charles Ehot Nortons. Very special arrangements ere 
made to drive them about in a chaise with four horses and 
two red-jacketed postilions in accordance v,ith the tradition 
of the old Dover Road Sir James Emerson Tcnncnt, tlic 
admired friend to whom he had dedicated Our Mutual Fncrd, 
was also favoured by this attention. Gone v.ere the days 
when Dickens drove his ovm guests about the country. E\ cr 
since tlie Staplchurst accident lie had not dared to drive him- 
self on tlie roads nor did he get on a horse ‘for fear of a 
momentary seizure* This he confided to dc Cerjat 

Plans were matunng m his brain at thr time for shipping 
Edward Bul'wer Ljnton overseas to )om Alfred Tennyson in 
Australia In a way it is the most peculiar of the evichons, 
and die most cold-blooded, for Plorn had been Dickens’s 
idol as a child The allusions to bun m letters are more 
numerous and tender than die allusions to an\ of the other 
children, and yet, when the time f-ame, his e'patnation was 
planned and earned out as 'all for die best’ despite the protest 
of the victim As die day drev/ near for Piom’s departure 
Dickens wrote, ‘He seemed to me to become once more my 
youngest and favounte little child’ 

Mrs Dickens appeared momentanly out of the shadons 
in which her life was dien lived widi a few words of sadness* 
T miss you most sadly, my darling Plorn Please God you 
and dearest Alfred will be happy ’ These words suggest diat 
the relations between the boys and dieir mod^'er had been 
maintained and it is possible diat diey nere the secret cause 
of their Aunt Georgina’s resolve to get the young nephens 
out of the country, for, as far as she was concerned, her sister 
no longer existed Planding him a New Testament, Dickens 
impressed on Edward Bulwer Lytton die tiaidi and beauty of 
the Chnstian religion and ‘the wholesome practice of pnvate 
prayer’ whicli he himself ‘had never abandoned’, and in a 
letter written to be studied on board ship, Dickens enjoined 
on his young son that 

this life is half-made up of partings and these pains must be 

borne It is my comfort and my sincere conviction that 
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you are going to try the life for which you are best fitted. 

What you have always wanted until now has been a 
steady, constant purpose. I therefore exhort you to per 
severe m a thorough detennmauon to do whatever > ou nave 
to do as well as you can do it. I not so old as you 
are now when I ftnt had to win ray food, and I have never 
slackened at it since. 

Plom cned In die railway carnage and was supposed to 
have brightened vmbly when Aunt Georgina s fer^ell gift 
of dgars ^-as handed to him. Six montlis later Dickens 
received a report from the Mr Rusden to whom Plom had 
been consigned. It was eindenUy not too satisf^orv for 
Dickens wrote m reply Plom is a queer wayward fellow 
I am heartily sorry he should have disappomtrf you. I 
still hope he may take to colomal life. 

In S^tember the most mdepcDdcni and successful member 
of the f^ily, Henry Fleldir^ went up 10 Cambridge, where 
hia frther allowed him a year, supplied him with wine 
and warned him he must contiaa no single debt. Dickens 
had had enough of family debts to sicken him There were 
hi8 parents, his brodiers, his brother in-law and now ha own 
Ch^ey who had Just been declared a bankrupt. It was 
more than enough for one hfetime. 

You know [be wrote to Henry Fielding] how hard I 
work for what I get, and I think you know that I never 
bad money help rroin my human creature after I was a 
child. You know that you are one of many heavy charges 
on me, and that I trust to your so exercising your abilities 
and improving the advantages of your past expensive 
education, as soon to dimmlsn this charge. 

The third tour of readings (arranged for before the journey 
to Ainenca) opened at die St. ]amcs s Hall on October 5 1S68 
Visit! to Manchester and Liv^ool followed. The arrange 
ment with Chappell bad been for a hundred readings at ^£8000, 
but the prospect of a general election caused some modifica- 
tion in the original programme as it was considered wiser to 
suspend all readings in November This gave Dickens a 
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breatliing-space m v'hich lo in' out lus murder scene from 
Oliver Twist He tliouglit it would produce a ‘petnfying’ 
effect and he must leave it to Chappell to decide tvhcthcr to 
sanction it as part of the regular programme or not It was 
arranged tliat a private rehearsal of tlic reading should be 
given before fifty critics, artists and literary men at the St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday evening, November 14. They 
assembled tn response to an invitation to a ‘Prnate Trial of 
die Murder in Oliver Twist' 

Before going on the stage, Dickens said to Charles Kent, 
*I want you to watch diis particularly, for I am very doubtful 
about It myself’. He dien flung himself into impersonating 
Fagin, Moms Bolter, Bill Sikes and Nancy. Fagin, the Jev. , 
was complete with high shoulders, contracted cliest, bird-like 
claws, and pendiouse eyebrow s w orking almost like antennae 
Moms Bolter appeared as a long-hmbcd, clownish, sneaking 
varlet, and then Sikes was before them, a burly ruffian widi 
a voice of Stentor delivering appalling blows widi passion 
Lastly, Nancy exquisitely pathetic from the scene of suppressed 
emotion on London Bridge to her last gasping shrieks of 
‘Blip — dear Bill'’ There W'as more in diis reading than 
histnonic skill there was die growang pow'er to hjqmotise a 
number of people simultaneously 

Forster was dead against die proposal, the subject seemed 
to him altogedier outside die province of a reading. Mrs 
Keeley, the famous actress, w'ho w'as present at the expenment, 
was eagerly asked by Dickens, ‘WHiat do you say^ Do it or 
not'^’ whereupon she replied, ‘Wliy, of course do it Having 
got such an effect as diat, of course it must be done. But’, 
looking straight at him wndi her black eyes and speaking in 
her famous deep voice, she added, ‘the public have been look- 
ing for a sensation diese last fifty ^^ears or so, and by heaven 
they have got it*’ On the night of die reading the ladies’ 
doctor, Pnesdey, buttonholed Dickens and said, ‘You may 
rely upon it that if only one woman cnes out w'hen you 
murder the girl, there will be a contagion of hysteria all over 
the place’. Tliese comments made Dickens very apprehen- 
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5 rve of the result of a public performance. For the trial 
reading fifty persona were assembled all of 'uhom could be 
relied on not to scream, or so he believed 

Dickena had arranged new effects and a surprise for this 
occasion. Beside the usual badt-screen, be liad two ode- 
screens of the same maroon colour and beyond them were 
curtains to shut In the stage. The setting gave more value 
to desk and reader When the reading was over, the bright 
gas reflectors were tamed by Dickens s order away from 
himself on to the guests. Thou^ the ladles m thdr coloured 
dresses looked like a great bed of flowers and diamonds , 
thdr laces were pale and horror-stricken. No one could 
question the success of the experiment in mass-hypnotism. 
Next moment curtains and screens were whisked awav and a 
supper table, beautifully lighted, was revealed with a staff of 
men ready to open oysters and bottles of champagne. How 
fortunate it was that smiles could be so rapidly restored by a 
glass of winel How fortunate that he, Charles Dickens, had 
thought to order itl 

Next raomingcamea note from lus old friend the Reverend 
William Harness, teliing him that the readmg was a most 
amazmg and terrific thmg* He added T am bound to tell 
you tliat I had an almost Irresistible impulse upon me to 
sertam and that if anyone had cried out I should have followed 
The murder of Nancy by Sikes was now put into repertory 
and its first public perfonnance advertised for January 5 , 1 

Just before Christinas he gave a reading at the Si. James’s 
Hall of vf Christmas CaroL Mamey and Georgy ■were com 
missioned to give the desk a festive look by entwining holly 
round Its front legs and in and out of the fringe that ran along 
Its top. A little bundi of holly should also be affixed to 
each comer 

Chnstmas was spent quietly at Gad s HiU, and a few days 
after the first public reading of the Sikes murder had proved 
its drawing power Dickens set out for Ireland. 'Miss 
Hogarth , he wrote to Dolby, so clearly wants a change that 
I think I will take her to Ireland along widi the caravan as 
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she IS a good sailor She is highly delighted.’ 

The Irish readings were to take place at Dublin and Belfast. 
Police had to control the crowds round the Rotunda, which 
were specially large on tlie ‘murder’ nigliL Two hundred 
extra seats had to be squeezed in, and tlie performance was 
described in the press as ‘a masterpiece of reading by the 
greatest reader and greatest wnter of his age’. The Ulster 
Hall, Belfast, was rather sparsely filled by a notver}' demon- 
strative audience, an audience Dicliens found it diificult to 
get in tune widi 

Aftera shoit stayin London came atour of the west countr}'’- 
For Macready’s sake a reading was given at Cheltenliam. 
Macready was old and ill, and, when fetched from his stall 
by Dolby to come and see Dickens in his dressing-room, 
could only gasp a vague compliment, Tt comes to two 
Macbeths I’ His speech then trailed off into irrelevanaes, he 
was but a wraidi of his former self From Cheltenham 
Dickens went for a week-end to Dolby’s house at Ross and 
actually walked from Ross to Monmoudi, eleven miles at the 
smart pace of four miles an hour. Dolby then took him on 
to Clifton where the Sikes and Nancy scene caused a ‘con- 
tagion of fainting’. Bath and Torquay followed Bath 
Dickens descnbed as ‘a mouldy old roosting place diat comes 
out mouldily as a let. . ’ ‘I hate the sight,’ he added, 

‘of the bygone old Assembly Rooms and the Badi chairs 
trundling the dow'agers about the streets ’ It made him think 
of his first visit to St. James’s Square eighteen years earlier, 
when he had gone lauglung down the street wiA ‘Fuz’ after 
a merry dinner with Landor ‘Landor’s ghost goes along 
the silent streets before me . Tlie whole place looks like 
a cemetery which the dead have succeeded in rising and taking. 
Having built streets of their old gravestones they wander 
about scantily trying to look ahve — a dead failure ’ 

It was a relief to get to Torquay with its signs of spnng 
and Its plate-glass windows through which he commanded 
both sea and sunshine Sea and sunslune were no longer of 
much avail to him for he had tired himself to death and his 
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fc« badly su'ollcn. Sir Henry Thompson suddenij 
forbade all further readings, Engagementa in London and 
Scotland h-d 10 be cancelled but after one u cck s rest Dickens 
Jumped up from his bed and insisted on taking to the road 
agauu All the urac hh atroaous nm-elt> u'as gemng more 
and more of a hold on him. Out of four readings he uould 
repeat the murder three times pleading In excuse to Dolbj, 
•who saw how deleterious ^•erc its efTects, that it had become 
a kind of bobbj** 

At Glasgow there was an enormous cram for die no\‘elty , 
and at Edmburgh Ballantj-ne, lia\mg a scat behind the screen, 
T-as ncarl) fnghtened off it b) the screeches, Dickens was 
pleased as he came off the platform to sec that c%*cr^ \cstige 
of colour had left Balhntync s face and that he sat staring 
ov'cr a glass of diampagne in the snidest way And so the 
tooT ijt force was repeated until Apnl 10, wlien a banquet vm 
pven in Dickens s honour in the St. George s I iall, LivtrpooL 
It was presided o\er by Lord Duffenn, and Lord Houghton, 
Aruhonv Trollope G A, Sala and Mark Lemon (reconaled 
o^•cr Thackeray s gra\*e) were among those present The 
toast of Her Majesty $ hlinistcrs was proposed b> Mr Philip 
Raihbonc and repbed to by JLord Dufferin, who ga\‘e the 
health of Charles Dickens •a horn Lord Houghton, in a speech 
on the Houses of Parliament, accused of rnii properly appreciat- 
ing the House of Lords. DlcLcns met this charge by speak 
ing handsomely of Lords Brougham, Lytion, Russell and 
Cockbum, none of them hereditary peers, and ilien went on 
to show hts horror of patronage by saving 

When I first took literature as my profession in England 
I entirely resolved tliat whether I succeeded or 
uheiher I failed literature should be my sole profession. 
It appeared to me tliat it was not so Tndl understood in 
Enj^and as it -was m other countries tlat literature -vvt a 
dl^fied profession by which a man might stand or fall 
I made a compact with myself that in my person literature 
should stand by itself, of itself, and for its^ 

A turn of giddiness overtook hun at Blackpool, and at 
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Chester he felt deadness of the left side It was obviously 
impossible to go on with the tour so Dolby took him 
back to Gad’s Hill ^nth twenty-five readings undelivered 
To compensate Chappell for their loss, he promised, if any 
way possible, to make good the deficiency at some future 
date 

Dickens ever since Mary Hogarth’s death had been deeply 
interested in dreams Over a quiet cigar he would from time 
to time talk over his experiences w ith George Levies * Some- 
times one could dispel a recurring dream by recounting it, 
sometimes tlie same dream would return m moments of cnsis, 
but there were other stranger dreams that seemed to embody a 
kind of prevision For instance after a particularly stimulat- 
ing reading he dreamt that he w'as in a room in wdiich every- 
body was dressed in scarlet, and that he stumbled up against 
a lady standing w'ltli her back to him As he apologised she 
turned her head sa} mg, ‘My name is Napier’ The face w'as 
unknown to him Two days later he read again and before 
he went on the stage a friend came into his waiting-room 
accompanied by an unknown lady in a scarlet opera-cloak — 
‘Tlus lady’, said his fnend, ‘is very desirous of being intro- 
duced to you ’ ‘Not Miss Napier^’ jokingly inquired Dickens 
‘Yes, Miss Napier,’ replied his friend 

In May Dickens entertained Mr and Mrs James T Fields 
of Boston, both in London and at Gad’s Hill American 
tradition has it that Mrs Fields had lost her heart to him and 
doted on every word that fell from Ins lips as w^ell as every 
word that fell from his pen, and he certainly w^as very fond of 
her. The Fields were shown Windsor and Richmond and 
then were taken to the east end of London to see the beer 
taverns of die German sugar bakers in the Ratcliffe Highw^ay, 
and the less agreeable opium dens in the same locality. This 
was a favourite excursion to which De la Rue, Yates and 
other friends were treated Dolby, wdio used to make die 
rounds with him, said diat Dickens on these outings looked 

‘ Fraser s Magaime, x\l 
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the picture of health and -was m very high tpirits. 

In June he ’was well enough to enjoy spending a night with 
Lord and Lady Russell at Pembroke Lodge in Richmond 
Park. He found his host in wonderful preservation, brighter 
and more completely armed at all points than I have seen him 
these twenty years How they agreed, having both read 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe s book on Lady Byron, that the whole 
edition should be made a bonhre ofl Young Lord Rlbbles- 
dale, who was staymg with hia stepfather committed his 
impression of Charles Dicdcens to paper Dickens, he says, 

was extremely smartly dressed — ow-dressed I should say 
In the dav time he wore a pair of striped trousers — stripes 
were tile vogue — of broad black and blue, a frodc-coat 
open to a low double breasted waistcoat, with a general 
cSta. of gold chains, charms and eye-glasses, a splendid 
black satm scarf of amplitude and lustre secured by a fine 
pin. His evening clothes were extremely well-cut, the 
shirt frilled with bn^t, perhaps diamond studs. 

At dinner be ate and drank very little. Champazne did 
not circulate at Pembroke Lod^ nor was it the wmon of 
those days to have whisky and sodas, but there was port 
and raadcira and we sat for some rime over the wine. Mr 
Dickens drank maddia sparingly 1 remember noticing 
that 'With the warmth of the room and food a von in the 
centre of ha forehead became \’ery prominent. 

A few weeks later Dickens attended a dinner (at the Crystal 
Palace) of Oxford and Harvard boat racing crews and compli- 
mented a young Harvard man, Richard Dana, as having 
written the best sea book in the English language. In 
September he went to Birmingham (the dty to which, ever 
smee the doge-like giving of the ring sixteen years earlier, 
be bad felt himself indefinablv wedded) to address the 
Birmingham and Midland Institution at ^ opening of its 
winter session. No man, be told his hearers, can improve 
himself without in some degree improving other men. In 
Birmingham at least it was realised that the more cultivated 
the employee the better for the employer and the more culu 
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vated tlie employer the better for the cmplojcc Of the two 
tliousand five hundred membeis of the Institute he v/as glad 
to know tliat half were ■weekly \\ age-eamers;, and that many 
of tliem were women The penny ev'cning classes (on 
andimetic, cliemistrj', music) and the hbraiy', lecture hall, 
laborator}' and art department would all encourage the artisan 
to think, and to nse superior to 

Those tvan gaolers of die danng heart, 

Low birdi and iron fortune 

Dickens expressed the hope diat the Institution vould con- 
ceive of Its place of assemblage as high ground from v Inch 
die human soul may aspire to be vnsev and better Above all 
dungs Its members must never patronise or be patronised, 
‘for the bestot^^l and receipt of patronage has been a curse to 
England’ Warning his hearers against v hat Sydney Smidi 
had called ‘die foppery of universality’, he urged them to 
have die courage to be ignorant of a number of things so as 
to avoid die calamity of being ignorant of everything 

The one safe, serviceable, certain, remunerative, attain- 
able quality in every study and m ev'ery pursuit is the 
quality of attention. My own invention or imagination 
such as It IS . would never have ser\^ed me as it lias, 
but for the habit of commonplace, humble, patient, daily, 
toiling, drudging attention . Like certain plants vdiich 
the poorest peasant may grow in die poorest soil, it can be 
cultivated by anyone and it is certain in its own good season 
to bring fordi floriers and fruit 

Shordy after Chnstmas Dickens had to return once more 
to Birmingham to deliver pnzes at die Institute Feeling 
very ill he made a short speech, and only struggled through 
die occasion widi difficulty It was mth intense relief that 
he resumed his seat at lus wnting-table in the clialet at Gad’s 
Hill 

On two and sometimes three nights a week Dickens trans- 
ferred himself to Windsor Lodge to enjoy the company of 
Ellen Teman. In a facsimile letter reproduced by Thomas 
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Wnght in hia autobiography Canon Bcnham 'Knics of 
Thfjmrt *I im’e one omoua rell«^ the pen -Mth ■u-fajch he 
■wrote part of the hut number of Edwm Dn»<L It ■was given 
me by die lady concerning whom he qirarrclled udth hts uifc. 
Thts pen -was treaiurcd by the Canon and shown by him to 
at 31 Finsbury Square 

He ■was careful to arrange that the new book be ■was 
engaged on should come out in the old way in illustrated 
monthly number*. Charies Collins was to design the cover 
and Lokc Fildes, by John MlUals advice, the plates. The 
terms offered sanshed the wmer* he was to get for the 

copyn^t, and half profitt ofer 15 000 copies had been sold. 
He ■was also to recci\'e, from an Amencan firm, ;C*ooo for 
advance sheets* Writing he now found a sc\tre labour 
and 'we may note that the maruiscnpt of this book u ^’e^y 
carefully ■written, revised, correc t ed and remodelled As 
mujl, ^ tide presented diffculties, but these were solved 
round the dlnnia able at ■whidi, after much discussion, a 
toast was drunk to Th< Myttery of Eivxn DrowL 

The first number appeal^ on Apnl 1 It was to Forster s 
surprise as good as, If not better than, anj'thmg hi* fhend 
bad ever wntten. The opening chapter delighted him and 
be pronounced the itory a dindierl Only twenty three 
chapter* in all ■were 'written, but these chapter* ha\-e given 
rise to more discussion than all the other novel* put together 
Tlie first scene is laid In the opium den in the east end of 
London to ■whudi the author had taken Mr*. J T Fields and 
other friends. In this squalid place, Jolm Jasper, the choir 
rtustcr of Qoaterham (bUdt haired, pale-foc^ and so un 
English m type as to suggest the Eurasian) in waking from 
a narcotised N^on, rite* to reconcile ■white eiephants, nautch 
girls, dark frees and flashing somitart with the emerging ■w'alls 
of a cathedral towTr In a remarkable paragraph Dickens 
dislocates humdrum life and presently introduces m to a 
Cloisterham (Rochester) out waitU y staid, yet vibrating to the 
Impact of rayttenous cvU. Against the pioti* background of 
cathedral roudoe are thrown, as by some magic lantern. 
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shapes and omens of sinister significance. The very rootwS 
tliat wheel about the to%vcr are omcn-ful, so is the tapping 
of the stone-mason Durdlcs in the crypt The actions and 
words of Jasper suggest abnormality, the Landless link with 
Ceylon conveys a sense of far hori7ons. It is all as different 
as It can be from the Pickwick-Wardle Pvochester v. ith which 
Dickens’s v.riting life opened Cloistcrham is now a dead 
and mouldering place fostering human corruption And, 
strangest of all for Dickens, tlie family festival of Christmas 
is denatured by crime. The taste for horrifying an audience 
had projected itself into the plot of Edwin Drood 

Edwin Drood is a student-engineer working m London 
who frequently comes to stay with his uncle, John Jasper, 
at Cloistcrham. Since childhood in the East, he has been 
betrodied to anodier orphan, Rosa Bud, tiieir dead parents 
having arranged the match. Rosa is being educated at Miss 
Twinkleton’s Academy at Cloistcrham and Jasper, who gives 
her music lessons, is violently in love w'ltli her It nlcs him 
to hear Edwin say casually 

My dead and gone father and Pussy’s dead and gone 
father must needs marry us by anticipauon Wliy — tlie 
Devil, I was going to say — if it had been respectful to 
their memory — couldn’t diey leave us alone' . . Your 

life is not laid dowm to scale, and lined and dotted out for 
you like a surv'eyor’s plan You have no uncomfortable 
suspicion that you are forced upon anybody . You can 
choose for yourself Life for you is a plum wntli tlie 
bloom on 

On heanng tliese w^ords Jasper is strangely affected, sweat- 
drops appear on his forehead as he gnps tlie arms of his cliair, 
and a film comes over his eyes Murmunng tliat he has 
taken opium for a pain, he presently adds bantenngly, ‘There 
is said to be a skeleton in every house, but you thought there 
was none m mine, dear Ned’ It transpires that he hates 
his post, and that tlie musical services considered so beautiful 
by the cathedral congregation seem to him ‘quite devilish’. 
Edwin, when he leaves, remarks cheerfully that in less than a 
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year he and Pussy "will be raamed and go off to the East. 
Jasper looks at him quizzically and sap 

‘You won t be warned then^ 

No, Jack. 

You can t be ■warned then^ 

No Jack, not by you. Besides I don t really consider 
myself in danger 

Thus is the mystery set But ■what has Jasper in his mind^ 
Attached to the cathedral is the stone-mason, Durdics, a 
firmly established, grim character who pokes his way about 
the earthy damps of the crypt, sometimes opening sidth his 
pick an Shot's coffin and seeing for a fleeting moment the 
phantasm of a church dignitary diat on the instant dissolves 
mto powder Scooting through the close, never fax from 
Durdles, is a hideous small boy shrieking, ■whistling and shy 
Ing stones who answers to the name of TDeputy In pompous 
Mr Sapsea, the auctioneer of Qoistcrhain, we have a figure 
of the Chadband tvpe who consuls Durdles about his ■wife s 
tomb, Jasper, present at this consultation, watches Mr Sap- 
sea band over the key of a vault to Durdles. Jasper makes 
up to Durdles for his own mysterious purposes so that he 
may fanulianse himself ■with the interior of the cathedral bv 
moonhght. 

Nort on the scene arc Neville Landless and his sister Helena 
hailing from Ceylon. They are dark, gipsy looking, and 
half shy, half defiant in manner Twin-lie understanding 
exists between them. By the aiAmgcroent of their guardian, 
Mr Honeythunder, they become resident m Cloisterham, 
Neville reading ■with minor-canon Crisparkle and Helena 
boarding ■with Mas Twinkleton. Neville shocks the minor- 
canon bj alluding to his stepfetber as a cruel brute whom he 
would like to have killed , adding that his sister had run away 
from him several times dressed as a boy and showing the 
daring of a man 

Neville Landless and Edwin Drood do not hit it off, latent 
jealousy over Rosa bdng the cause. One e\ening as they 
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walk and argue, Jasper intervenes and asks tliem m for a 
dnnk After one glass their speech becomes thick and 
indistinct and they quarrel openly. Drood sneers at Neville, 
‘You are no judge of white men'’ — an allusion to his dark 
skm Neville dashes tlie dregs of his dnnk over him, but is 
prevented by Jasper from throwing the glass too He then 
flings out of the house, whereupon Jasper goes round to 
Cnsparkle’s gasping, ‘We have had an awful scene with him 
murderous' he might have laid my dear boy dead at 
my feet’. 

A more soothing note is sounded by Mr Grewgious of 
Staple Inn, guardian to Rosa Bud, who comes to Cloisterham 
to discuss the girl’s future He impresses on her tliat two 
young people cannot be bound by tlie will of others, but 
must act according to their own free will and conviction 
On his way home he calls m at tlie catliedral to tell Jasper 
that he has informed Miss Bud that a betrofhal by deceased 
parents cannot be considered binding on die parties concerned 
Jasper’s lips go white and he asks, ‘Why^’ ‘My duty,’ replies 
Mr Grewgious, addmg, ‘God bless them both'’ as he lea\es. 
‘God save them both'’ cnes Jasper. ‘I said bless them,’ 
repeats Mr Grewgious ‘I said save them,’ returns Jasper. 
‘Is there any difference^’ Again we ask ourselves, What is in 
Jasper’s mind-' 

Meanwhile minor-canon Cnsparkle (living with his cliina- 
shepherdess mother m the close) is deeply puzzled by Landless 
who tells him that he is m love with Rosa Bud and hates and 
despises Edwin Drood He tells the strange young man that 
his love IS ‘outrageously misplaced’, as Miss Bud is to be 
mamed shordy, Neville really must compose his differences 
with Drood He then goes to talk things over with die 
choirmaster whom he finds lying down Jasper calls out, 
‘What is the matter*^ who did it*^’ and then mumbles something 
about ‘dreaming at a great rate’ The clergyman explains 
that he wants to effect a reconaliation between Neville and 
Edwm, whereupon Jasper reads him a passage from a diary 
of his own about the ‘demomacal passion of this Neville 
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Landless, his strengdi in his fiiiy and his savage rage for the 
destniction of his objea Can the canon answer for the 
yo\ing man s behaviour whicli bodes no good to his dear Ned 
The canon say* ^es, so a dinner of rcconoliatioti is arranged 
for Christmas Eve. 

■While dm has been going on at Qoistcrham Edwm is 
being interviewed in London by Mr Grewgicma who im 
preaes on him too that two young people cannot be bound 
by the will of odicrs. He hands him a fianily nng where- 
vdth to plight his troth. If there is no marriage he most 
return the nng Edwm puts it Into his pociet and goes to 
Clottteiham to see Rosa. Tbev mutually agree to brealc 
that engagement, but how announce thu deosion to Jack? 
Rosa ddnks they may leave it to Mr Grewgious. Edwin 
concur*, and confetses to Rosa that he is secredy afraid of 
Jasper He does not tcU her of the ring b his pocket and 
the author warns the reader that because of this a rhala was 
forged and nveted to the foundations of heaven and earth 
and gifted with invincible force to hold and to drag* 

On the first day of the week b vdilch Christmas Eve is the 
last Jasper virits the cry^pt by rooonli^t caDmg for Duidlcs 
on hw way Durdles warns bm not to stumble into a mound 
near the gate. It la quiddhne, qiudt enough to eat your 
boots quick enough to eat your bones Jasper plies 
Durdlc* wdlh drink and after diey have explored the tower 
the stone-mason falls in a stupor on be floor of the ciypi, 
leaving Jasper free to make any use he pleases of the greit 
keys be carries. 

Isevflie Landless prepares to take a walking tour at 
Christmas and buy* a knapsatk^ and a heavy wxUJng-stick. 
He takes the suck with hm wben he goes to say good bye 
to his suter before dining with Jasper It is Chrutmas Eve. 
Jasper abgi divindy at vespers and is congratulated by 
CnsparUe, bat maybe his tirat is delicate, for it is wrapped 
wdth a black scarf Quite unexpectedly Opium Sal turns up 
m Clomerham and accosung Edwin, asks him for money 
Nodang a fimny look m Iict ej-es be asks, Do you eat 
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opium ‘I smokes it/ she rephes He gives her money 
and she asks, ‘What’s your Christian name^’ ‘Edwin,’ he 
answers ‘You may be thankful your name ain’t Ned . 

It’s a bad name . a tlireatened name,’ murmurs Opium 
Sal as she moves off 

We hear nothing of the dinner of reconciliation, but early 
Christmas mommg Jasper hurries round half dressed and half 
demented to Cnsparkle’s house to inquire where his nephew 
is Cnsparkle has no idea and Jasper says, ‘He went down to 
the nver last night with Mr Neville . .’ ‘Where is Mr 
Neville^’ Mr Neville has already started on his walking 
tour The young man is pursued, o\ertaken and brought 
back to Cloisterham under suspiaon of having murdered 
Edwin Drood. He declares that he walked with Edwin from 
the nver to Jasper’s house where he had left him Next day 
the nver is dragged. Cnsparkle in diving recovers a shirt- 
pm and finds a gold watch caught m the weir As there is 
no proof that Drood is dead Neville goes to work in London, 
where Helena joins him Rosa Bud takes refuge with her 
guardian, for Jasper has told her he loves her and will pursue 
her to death A stranger appears in Cloisterham whose 
business it seems is to watch Jasper His tluck white hair, 
large head, feminine hands and black eyebrows are suggestive 
of disguise 

Jasper re-visits the opium den in London Opium Sal 
hears him mumbhng of something he has done over and over 
again. She suspects him of havmg murdered Drood and 
goes ahead of him to Cloisterham to watch him on his return. 
Next morning after matins Opium Sal tells Datchery that she 
knows Jasper ‘better far than all the Reverend Parsons put 
together know him’. It is at this point that death stopped 
the writer’s hand 

If this were an ordinary murder story we should think tlie 
number of clues offered absurd There is almost nothing 
for us to find out We are aware that Jasper wraps a scarf 
round neck or arm, aware that Mrs Sapsea’s tomb is accessible 
and that quicklime can be had for the shovelling. We know 
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that Cnsparkle goes diving In the coldest v.-cather and it is 
only natural that if a gold tvaich lias been thrown into the 
v.*efr he should rctrie\‘e it. Every due indicates Jasper as 
the raurderer Furthermore v,-e know from Luke FTldes, the 
illustrator, that Drood ■u'as to be strangled by Jasper s black 
scarf, and we have it from Forster that the victim was to be 
identified by a gold nng whldi the quicklime could not 
destro> We know that Drood had a gold ring m his 
pocket. If Didrens had lived to complete tl^ stoiy we should 
probably find that the root of the antagonisms bctti-cen the 
characters lay In thdr Eastern past, and it is fairly clear that 
Jasper v.'fll be conWeted on the evidence of the only creature 
who could have ^"atched his actions on Christmas night — 
the ragamuffin Deputy Some of the people who hav-e con 
trived endings for Tkt Myxttryof Edwin Droodhzv^ puiiled 
out v.ho Datdicry could be. William Archer and Andrev. 
Lang thou^t he u-as Drood hrmsclf Mr Cumings Walter 
suggests that as Heleru Landless and Datchery ore never on 
the scene together Datchery must be Helena in disguise. 
We see into the cunds of all the characters in this book except 
Jasper 8. No Inkling as to what he thinks or why he reacts 
in the strange way be docs is given, and just because of this 
v.*e are tempted to construct theories as to his raotr.'cs. One 
theory gathers importance as the mystery » discussed it is 
that Jasper was secretly a Thug striving to commit a nmal 
murder Dickens, who had published Tkt Moonstone in All 
tlit Year BxnauL, found Wilkie ColUns f method of tellmg this 
story extremely tiresome- He was sure he could do some- 
thing bener m the way of a murder mystery himself He 
had read his contributor. Meadows Ti^ors book. The 
Confeenons of a Thig, and he had read Lt Jiaf ermni by his 
friend Sue m which a Thug figured- It might be possible 
to create a character so far from normal that he acted in 
certain stages of consaousness as If he were a Thug, while 
at other tfancs he practised a kind of animal magnetism by 
means of which he could suggest thoughts and actions to 
per so ns m his entourage According to Meadows Taylor the 
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essence of Thug practice was to sacrifice a human life to Ivali, 
Goddess of Dcstnicnon The sacnficc, however, •v^as un- 
acceptable to the goddess unless carried out in a prescribed 
way The victim must be a tnucller and a guest The 
Thug, after entertaining his victim and speaking fair v-ith 
him, slings a white stiver- v, ciglucd scarf round his neck from 
behind and squeezes the life out of him The body must be 
stripped and buried in a secret place prepared for its reception. 
In this novel w'e find broad hints of thuggery in Jasper’s 
scarf, in his blandishment and entertaining of Edwin and in 
his interest in Mrs Sapsca’s vault, but die body though divested 
of watch and tie-pin is not stnpped The murder has not, it 
seems, been earned out by an iniuatcd Thug but by a man 
dreaming of becoming a Thug On the wdiole it is not a 
very sausfactory' solution of die mystcr}' to say diat Jasper 
on one plane of consaousness is a Eurasian organist who 
because of his passion for Rosa Bud kills one hn al and hunts 
down the other, and on another plane of consciousness is an 
amateur Thug endcavounng to carry out a ntual sacrifice to 
Kali What then w'as Dickens up to in construcung diis 
story, evciy sentence of which is loaded w idi meaning, eveiy 
word of wdiidi is significant^ He has never w'ntten in this 
precise, intensely careful way before \Wiat does it all 
mean^ The mystery cannot he in die idenuty of die killer, 
but in the character and mentality of Jasper himself Tlie 
book lea^'es an earthy taste in the moudi, die earthy damp 
of a mouldenng, silent city so abounding in monastic graves 
that its children ‘grow small salads in die dust of abbots and 
abbesses’ All its life is of die past Even the pawnbroker 
has taken in no pledges diis long while and offers, ^'alnly, 
an unredeemed stock for sale 

Laying aside the problems raised by the stoiy, we find that 
the book is distmguished by wrmng of a superb kind that 
nvets die attention and must embody the last impressions of 
Rochester Dickens ever received 

Not only is the day waning, but the year The low sun 

is fiery and yet cold behind die monastery rum, and die 
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Virgiiuan creeper on the Cathedral wall ha® sho^-cxed half 
iti deep red leaves down on the pavement. There has 
been this afternoon, and a wintry shudder goes among 
the little pools on the cracked uneven flag-stones and 
throu^ the giant dm trees as they shed a gust of tears. 

The dUmtegraung quality of the minster is steadily imposed 
on us 

a dty of another and bygone time is Qoisterhain, 
with its hoarse Cathedral bell, its hoarse rooks hovering 
about the Cadiedral tower, its hoarser and less distinct 
rooks in the stalls far beneath. Fragments of old wall, 
saint s chapel, dnpter house, convent and monastery, have 
cot Incongruously or obstruem'dy built mto many of its 
houses and gardens, much as kindr^ Jumbled notions have 
become incorporate m many of its anxens minds. 

In those last months of ha life, when Dickens was wander- 
ing m and out of the precincts and down by the tidal nver, he 
was obsessed by the death-dllhising character of the minster, 
and contrasted It uath the ever renewed life of the waters by 
which he walked, listen to the reflections of Mr Grewgioui 
as he enters the cathedral, saying, Ti s like looking down the 
ihroat of Old Time I 


Old Time heaved a mcnildy si^ from tomb and arch 
and vault and gloomyshadowsbe^in to deepen in comers, 
and damps be^n to rise from green patches of stone and 
jewels, cast upon the pavement of the nave from s t ained 
^ass by the declining sun be^m to perish. Within the 
gnll-gate of the up the steps lurmoimted loomin^y 

by the fest~darkening organ, white robes could be dimly 
seen, and one feeble voice, rising and felling in a cracked 
monotonous mutter, could at intervals be felntly heard. 
In the free outer air, the river, the green pastures and the 
brown arable lands, the teeming hills and dales, were 
reddened by the sunset, while the datant little windows in 
windmills and fium homesteads, shone, patches of bri^t 
beaten gold. In the Catiurdral, all became gray, murky 
and sepulchral, and the cracked monotonous mutter went 
■on like a dying voice, until the organ and die choir burst 
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forth, and drouned it m a sea of music Then, tlic sea 
fell, and die dying \oice made another feeble effort, and 
then the sea rose high, and beat its life out, and lashed the 
roof, and surged among the arclies, and pierced the heights 
of the great tower, and then the sea was drj' and all was 
still 

Can one doubt from this masterly, sensitive presentation diat 
It IS Dickens himself who uanders at evensong among the 
columns and the tombs and Dickens himself v'ho w-alks 
beside the river widt its seaweed fringe of which 

an unusual quanuty had come in widi the last tide, and 
this, and die confusion of die w'atcr, and the restless dipping 
and flapping of die noisy gulls, and an angrj' light out sea- 
w'ard beyond the browm-sailed barges tiiat were turning 
black, foreshadowed a stormy night In his mind he w’as 
contrasting die w'lld and noisy sea v idi the quiet harbour 
of Minor Canon Comer . 

Is it any wonder diat Longfellow' diought Edwin Drood w'as 
‘a most beautiful work, if not the most beautiful of all*^ 

They are so intense, so personal, so vivid, die impressions 
made by diese last walks w'hedier they be taken in winter or 
on a summer day ‘in silent streets wuth the sunblinds barely 
flapping in die soudi wand’ The dead hand was on Cloister- 
ham as It was on other survivals from die past — the Law 
Courts and the Houses of Parliament It w'as ‘a city with 
all changes behind it and no more to come’ What w'as to 
happen to a country that sacnficed so umversally to outw'om 
tradition^ It was easy to see w'hat Progress diought of it 
all as the express trains tore screaming dirough Cloisterham 
We do not know what Forster diought, for liis one remark 
on The Mystery of Edwin Drood is that it seemed to him 
‘quite free from die social ennasm wliicli grew more biting as 
Dickens had grown older’ Did not Forster perceive diat 
the book contained the most biting cntiasm of all, of a 
civilisation rotting with worship of a dead past^ 

For the first time in January 1870 Dickens tned to com- 
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bine readings with UTidng. Perhaps he knew bow short a 
time he had m which to do either Twel\ e readings had been 
promised to Quppell, the first of which was due to take place 
on January 1 1 and the last on March 1 5 For this scries he 
rented 5 Hyde Park Place, the house of Mr Milner Gibson. 
By special request of his theatrical friends be gave a morning 
reading (3 P.U.) of Sikes and Nancy* His performance 
tstomshed the actors and actre ss es present and made lus own 
pulse Jump from 71 to 1 to. it took ten minutes on a sofa for 
him to get his brathing normal again. The audiences at the 
Sl James s Hall were immense and sometimes they rose and 
cheered In a body as be entered as well as when he left It 
Vp-as on March 1 5, 1870, that he read for the last time. Radiant 
pendants glit ter ed over the beads of the two thousand persons 
who had assembled to listen. His last words were, From 
these garish lights I vanish now for evermore with a heartfelt, 
grateful, respectful and affectionate farewell Tears rolled 
down his daeeks as he left the platform with the drag^g 
step of a mourner The prolonged thunder of applause 
penetrated to the green-room and lured him back for an 
instant to kiss his hand to the audience. On this occasion 
Mamey said Tie bad never looked handsomer , but Cbariey 
nodcttl that he had mi^ronounced some of lus words, saying 
Pickswick or Pickwicks for Pickwick. 

But ten days before this farewell reading Dickens had 
written to the Qerk of the Privy Coundl to accept the 
Queen 5 gradous offer of a baronetcy On account of the 
divine William and Fahtaff*, be wished to be stvled Sir 
Charles Dickens of Gad s HiK ' 

Owing to the impending honour or to Mame/s social 
ambidons, fashionable, rather unsuitable things began to 
happen to her poor father for instance, he was presented to 
the Prince of Wales at a levee by Lord de Grey and, a few 
days later, Mamey was in her turn presented to the Queen 
by Countess Russell These formalities over both father 
765 IIL N4. 
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and daughter A'.crc eligible to be summoned to a Court ball, 
an empty compliment e\cept to Mamey, who liad taken to 
hunting m the home counties and canvassing in the Con- 
^ervanve interest. 

One day Dickens showed some photographs of the Amcn- 
.can Civil War to Arthur Helps, v ho was mucli interested. 
Helps described the sun-picturcs ofbaitle-scenes to the Queen, 
who at once expressed an impatient desire to see them too 
Dickens, on being approached by Helps, sud he w'ould be 
proud and happy to wait on her as might suit her pleasure 
and so at long last these two great Victonans met face to face. 
The talk w'ent on for one and a half hours and Her Maje‘sij 
kept Dickens standing die wdiolc time. It was not permissible 
.for any man to sit in the presence of his sovereign, and the 
Queen, wishing to honour her guest, remained standing too, 
but unlike Dickens she was not suffering from painful, 
■swollen feet She asked Mr Dickens’s opinion on ‘the 
servant quesuon’, and w'ondcred whcdier he could account 
for the fact ‘that W'c have no good serv'ants in England as in 
fthe olden times’ She also touched on die cost of living 
At the close of die interview Dicl.cns w'as handed an inscribed 
•copy of her Journal of Life in the Highlands in return for 
w'hicli she hoped to receiv'c a complete set of Mr. Dickens's 
works if possible diat very afternoon. Mr Dickens pleaded 
ito be allowed to have a special set bound for her m red and 
^old To this request die Queen graciously gave her assent. 

Tlie Academy dinner in May was presided over by Sir 
'Francis Grant. Dickens had to reply for Literature and in 
ins speecli w'as careful to include women, *wdto even in dieir 
present oppressed condiuon can attain to quite as great 
’distinction as men’ Paying a tnbute to his dear Daniel 
IMaclise, now dead, he looked at his picture, ‘The Earls of 
Desmond and Ormond*, hanging on die wall behind the 
President’s chair and spoke of dns artist’s ‘prodigious fertility 
'of mind’ Gentle, modest, frank, large-hearted, he could say 
ithat no one ever went to his rest leaving a golden memory 
more pure from dross or having devoted himself with a truer 
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duvaliy to the art goddess whom he v.*oishlpped These 
u-ere the last ords Dickens ever spoke in public. 

Life still intCTesied Hm acutely even though friends si'cre 
falling by the i^'aj'side. He had new fnends, but none like 
the old. Dickens missed MacUse and Lemon terribly Oi 
course it u-as mteretUng to breakfast with Mr Gbdstone and 
dine sN-ith Lord Stanhope, interesting too to meet Mr Disraeli 
again, -uhom he had not teen since Gore House days, and 
•whom he sdll regretted had ^cn up literature for politics, 
but the old con\*ivial gatherings t^-iih etjuali e.'tre gone for 
cN'er He now had to make do with ccltintles. 

Tile last London dinner party attended by Dickens was 
gi\*en by Lord Houghton In honour of die Prince of Wales 
and the King of the Belgians. To Mary Boyle, who saw hun 
fust before he left his home, Dickens said he wrould deariy 
like to tend an excuse but that he had promised not to fail 
hl» host. When be got to Lord Houghton s be could not 
tnoufti the »tai« so awaited the royal guests till they came 
down to the dining room. Even at Hyde Park Place he was 
subjected to a wldri of enicrtammcnti. Doth Mamcy and 
Georgy loved parties and It amused them immensely to 
arrange receptions and con ce rts to which people of distinctlcm 
flocked. One evening Santlc} tong and Joachim and Hall4 
plajTd, and afterwards supper on a lavish scale was partaken 
of Lady Freake, a new friend, asked the help of her host in 
producing three little plays in whi<di bis giris had promised 
to act. The scenery -was at that very moment bang painted 
by Millais. Dickens •was reminded this request of happier 
days at Tavistock House and, as the theatre srill exdted him 
as nothing else did, Iw a g reed to help On the morning of 
the day of production, Dideens -was seen at the office by 
Dolby, who thou^t he looked noriceably 111 He said be 
was about to sign his will, but mortally strideen as be knew 
himself to be, he kept iris engagement with Lady Frcate 
It ivas not so long since he had confessed to Charles Kent, 
editor of die Sun, that his most cherished day-dream all 
through life hid been to run a great theatre, a noble company 
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— all absolutely under liis command, c\cn to the editing and 
altering of every play produced. 

The day after the thcatncals lie tratcllcd to Gad's Hill and 
before taking up his pen m the chalet had a provl round the 
house The newly built conscn'atory bla7cd v. iih geraniums 
the windows of both drawing-room ahd dining-room looked 
into It, the mirrors hung on their walls reflected splashes of 
colour What an eminently successful ‘impro\cment’ it tins 
and hotv pleasantly n contrasted with ‘the green mansions’ 
across the road* 

Dickens worked on Ldmn Drood all the day of his scirurc, 
sitting up at his desk in the chalet. At dinner that night, 
Georg)', his only companion, suddenly realised that he was 
looking desperately ill A feu minutes later lie had a stroke 
from w'hicli he never regained consciousness Mamcy and 
Katcy were summoned from London, and nc\t dav Katey 
w'as sent back tliere to break ilie news to her mother She 
returned in company with Ellen Tcman Millais, who had 
seen so much of Dickens over the Frcakc plat's, came dow n 
too and made a pencilled sketch of the bandaged licad in 
w'hich Katey saw' ‘a likeness to Tennyson*. Maty' Boyle also 
came and sat outside in a hired fly till Charley came into 
the porch and led her to the syrmga-scented study in winch 
lay die body of her adored fnend She w'as enfolded b\ 
Georgina in a w'arm embrace and then went sadly back to 
London 

Dickens had expressed a w'lsh to be buried near Gad’s Hill 
in great simplicity, but the Ardideacon of Rochester offered 
to furmsh a grave inside the cathedral. Local arrangements 
of every kind, how'cver, were upset by an aruclc in the Times 
(inspired, it is believed, by Lord Houghton) demanding bunal 
at Westminster Abbey. John Forster called on Dean Stanley 
to explain diat diere could be no question of a public funeral, 
for his fnend had left instructions that lie w as to be buned in 
a strictly pnvate w^ay, and that no public announcement as to 
the time or place of interment should be made Tlie mourn- 
ing coaches must be limited to three, and the horses must be 
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plainly harnessed, •v.'iihout trappings or plumes, raorcoN'cr, 
no scarf, cloak, blade bos(., long hatband, or any other 
revolting absurditj'' vras to be displayed on the occasion. 

At 9 A44 on tile Tuesdaj after his death three carnages 
dro\-e into Dean s \ ard behind a hearse- Tu clve mourners 
dismounted and tv^lked into the Abbc> to stand beside a 
grave m the Poets Comer nhile the coraimttai sentences were 
spoken. No choristen were present, but when the short 
5e^\^ce ended, ibe organ played a Dead Mardu B> order of 
the Dean the gra\'e was not to be filled m for two da>*^- 
When reporter* came to inquire the hour of the funeral cere- 
mony, they w'cre told it was over As soon as it became 
generally Imown that the cofiin could luU be seen, an ever 
swelling stream of mourners flowed through the transept- 
At dusk on Waterloo day tiie Abbey was dosed to the public, 
but Lord Houghton received word frtrm Dean Stanley that 
the grave of Charles Dickens would not be dosed till near 
midnight. With a lantern to bghi his steps, Lord Houghton 
w-alked to the Poets Comer to look at the plain oak coffin 
that cased ti« body of the genius he had knowm from boy 
hood up Bagehot was certtinly right, no other Englishman 
had attained such a hold on the vast populace 

Lord Shaftesbury t reflections were more roraanne- As 
lie looked back over the years, be saw as in a vision a young 
champion of the disinherited slaalUng at the tame sodal 
evils be bad spent his own life In combating. He was set, 

I dotibt not, to rouse attention to many evils and many w ocs. 
God gave him a general retainer against all suffering and 
oppression- 
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dreamed of possessing — Gad’s Hill. He had heard tlirough 
Wills tliat It would shortly be in the marketj as his con- 
tnbutor, Eliza Lynn, had been left die property by her fadier, 
but could not afford to live there Comprising a medium- 
sized house and one hundred and twenty acres of land, it was 
altogether a place after his own heart and he at once made up 
his mind to buy it as soon as die oppotrunity offered, for to 
make one of his dreams come true would be to achieve die 
height of happiness In Pans Dickens and Collins went to 
two and three theatres a night and dined at all the best 
restaurants Dickens was pretending to be quite as young 
and sportive as his companion and able to en)oy everything 
quite as mucli, but in reality he was for the first time feeling 
his age He toyed widi die idea of settling permanendy in 
la ville lumihrc and in long walks by die Seine cogitated how 
to make his new book an attack on die bureaucracy of 
England One day there flashed into his mind the word 
‘circumlocution’. In a moment he knew he had Ic mot de 
Vitiigme. This was die book in embryo The organisers of 
arcumlocution followed automatically — giving themselves 
the wonderful name of Barnacles, Tite (undislodgeable) Bar- 
nacles He could now get on swimmingly with die stor}' 

Neither editonal duties nor work on his new novel were 
enough to fill the empty spaces of a life which somehow, in 
spite of Its success, was beginmng to seem a failure With 
infinite trouble he began arranging plays for Tavistock 
House Tlie theatre at least never lost its attraction Wilkie 
Collins had written The Lighthouse^ ‘a Domestic Melodrama 
m two acts’, and he would produce that. It contained an 
excellent part for him, that of the lighthouse keeper, Aaron 
Gumock He would get ‘Stanny’ to paint a drop scene of the 
Eddystone as the action took place inside the lighthouse 
Three performances ^ were given and delighted guests 
crowded into ‘the smallest theatre in the world’. The plays 
were followed by excellent suppers at which speeches were 

' Saturday June i6, Monday i8, Tuesday 19 The Lighth oust and Mr 
Nightingale’s Diary 
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made- On one of the nij^ta Lord Campbell pleased hii host 
and the company generally by declaring he would rather have 
wntmn Pichnck than be Lord Chief Justice of England or a 
peer of ParhamenL 

The play was repeated on Tuesday July 10 at Campden 
House for the Botirnemouth Sanatorium for Consumpnon- 
In this house, which was owned by a Colonel Wau^ there 
was a miniature theatre, complete with pit, boxes, stage and 
footlights whidi debated Dickens, but Koisington knows it 
no more- 

And all the time he was organising these entertainments 
he kept in touch with the member for Ajlcsbury who was 
as active as ever m attacking bureaucracy and demanding 
administrative reform. Dickens stuck closer and closer to 
Layard. Whatever it cost him, be would support hnn m his 
campaign. When a meeting was orgaiused at Drury Lane* 
at which Layard was to denounce maladministration In 
Government offices, Dickens promised to be on the platform 
at bis side, but could not manage to get there. Quoting horn 
blue-books Issued by the Sevastopol commissioners, Layard 
referred to records of Ineffiaency, records of mdiflercnce to 
suffering, records of ignorance, records of obstinac/ all 
casting shame on ua and our system of government. The 
Civil Service was groaly over-staffed, every member of the 
Service was busy making work for another rnemher and pass- 
ing things on. He accused Lord Palmerston personally of an 
attitude of levity towards the sufferings of the people of 
England 

Greatly offended by the attack, the Prime Minister con- 
temptuously alluded, m the House to the private theatricals 
staged at Drury Lane by Layard. Dickens, who had 
pledged himself to speak at another meeting at the same 
theatre, under the chairmanship of Samuel Morley, took this 
r e feren ce up in his speech * 

The noble Lord at the head of the Government [he aaidj 
wonders why Mr Layard accuses him of habitually jokmg 

JanciOjilj^ JUMI? iljj 
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when the country is plunged in deep disgrace and distress 
He turned his penod witli a reference to ‘private theatncals’ 
at Drury Lane . . I will try and give tlie noble Lord the 
reason for these ‘private tlicatncals’ 

The public tlieatricals wliicli tlie noble Lord is so con- 
descending as to manage are so intolerably bad, the 
machinery so cumbrous, die parts so ill-distnbuted, die 
company so full of ‘walking gentlemen’, the managers have 
such large families and are so bent on putting diosc families 
into what is theatrically called ‘first business’ — not because 
of their aptitude for it, but because diey arc dieir families — 
that we find ourselves obliged to organise an opposition 

Explaining his own position on die platform, Dickens said* 

Tins is die first political meeting I have ever attended. 

. By literature I have lived and through literature I have 
been content to serve my country . . In my sphere of 

action I have tned to understand die heavier social gnev- 
ances and to help to set them nght The countr>^ is silent, 
gloomy, England has never found an enemy onc-rwcntiedi 
part so potent to effect die misery and rum of her noble 
defenders as she has been herself Discord is piled on 
the heaving basis of ignorance, poverty, enme There is 
no understanding of die general mind in Parliament . 
the machinery of government goes round and round and 
the people stand aloof 

He has joined the Soaety for promoung Administrative 
Reform because men must get together over good atizenslup 
It IS hoped to influence die House dirough die constituenaes, 
but he has not the least hesitation in saying diat he has scant 
faith in the House of Commons as at present existing 

As he looked back to the years when he ser\'^ed lus ap- 
prenticeship in the gallery he saw little change in die House 
Itself, certain things indeed were exaedy die same Now as 
then, personal altercation, i e the retort courteous, the quip 
modest, the reply churlish, the reproof valiant, the counter- 
check quarrelsome, the he arcumstantial and die he direct 
were of immeasurably greater interest to the House of 
Commons than die health and education of a whole people. 
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The Society for Adnmuttrarive Reform had come mto exist- 
ence because the well-being of the coimtry was of more im 
portance for the future of England than the mamrenance of 
unmeaning routine and worn-out conventions. The associa- 
tion does not seek, as its enemies say, to set class against class, 
but to bridge the gulf between governed and governors. 

After this plunge mto poUdeal con tr oversy Dickens 
retired to his desk again. If direct attack did not make 
‘Twirling Weathercock see die error of hit ways, maybe the 
indirect attack be was planning m LutU Domt might be of 
service. 

Folkestone tbis summer proved almost mtolerable owing 
to tbe vul^rity of tappers. Determined to absent himself 
from England In the autumn, he crossed with Georgy to 
France in order to find winter quarters for the family in Pans. 
Wndng to dearest Cadiarlne , he reported tbit he bad had 
an aw^ job to find anything at all to suit them, for Pans is 
perfectly full He had managed, however, to secure rwo 
apartments — an entresol and a first floor with a htchen and 
servants room at seven hundred francs a month. ‘You 
must be prepared for a regular continental abode , be wrote, 
tbe front apartments all look on to tbe Champs Elyste 
tbe situation almost tbe finest m Paris and tbe cbQdrcn will 
have a window from wbicb to look on tbe busy life outside. 
A more comfortable apartment m tbe rue du Faubourg St. 
Honors had been reject^ because the children s rooms w^d 
have looked on to a dull courtyard and that would never have 
done. He and Georgy will try and get the apartment into 
tunniag order at once so that they may be ready to reodve 
tbe farmly as soon as may be. The se r va nts must jom hhn at 
once and Kate must cross to Boulogne and stay there with the 
(duldren till tbe rooms are ready Cbaries and Georgy and 
tbe servants moved in to 49 Avenue des Champs Elyaies. 
During the first mght Cbaries heard Georgy moving abou^ 
got up, and asked what was the matter * Oh, it s so dread 
‘ 697 n. Mj. 
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fully dirty I can’t sleep for tlie smell in my room,’ replied 
Georgy Next morning lie exerted all his energy and 
persuasiveness to get the apartment ‘punfied’ It was like 
summomng a cast and assuming the role of stage-manager 
again Tlie porter, tlie porter’s wife, the porter’s wife’s 
sister, a feeble upholsterer of enormous age and all his work- 
men — four boys To these were added tlie co-proprietors of 
the apartment, an old lady, and a martial little man with a 
Frangois I" beard ‘It’s not the custom,’ objected tlie pro- 
prietor, but somehow Dickens got round tliem and they 
agreed to scrub and cleanse and even to provide new carpets 
At last he could report that the place was exquisitely cheerful 
and ‘as clean as anything human can be’ On receiving this 
encouraging intelligence Kate and the children joined him. 



Chapter 2 1 

LIFE ABROAD 


71u fummg vQMttu of Paru 

mAi>L» DICXKKS 

T he plunge into Pamian life turned Dickcoa into a 
Sparkler agam. Blue as in Italy was the sky above the 
Elysian Fields, bti|^t were the t o ssin g fountains, the very 
heavens seemed to «hlne and, when the strains of martial 
music made themselves audible, all bloused Paris, led by the 
Inimitable , tripped along In a kind of hilanous dance. The 
younger memben of the family took their pleasures more 
sedately and thm ugh the winter months spent many hours 
watching from their windows the moving panorama xiduch to 
them was Paris- The apartmem, over a carnage repository, 
had SIX windows &cing the Avenue, each of them a vantage- 
point for sightseeing. One dav thty would see the Emperor 
and Empress dnving to St. Cloud another day the Emperor 
riding alone on horseback, looking so mortiilly ill that they 
would wish hnn In bed yet anodicr day a battalion of red 
trousered Zouaves marching to die Btm4 re, stock on shoulder, 
preceded by their mascot, a black dog Thoroughbreds 
ridden by dashing young men would prance along and 
ele^nt equipages roll by with white-hamessed black horses 
curvetting under their tight bearing reins. In this wise did 
the wives of men who had made fortunes on the Bourse 
adN'crtise thdr husband s success and display their own fine 
feathers and furs. Not less entertaining were the ladies of 
ton who, when the sun shone, floated by in their orange- 
coloured or russet shawls, die pomts of which spread over 
silky crinolines that, swajdng, revealed glimpses of white 
stockings and ^ntmg bronzed bootlets. It was the vogue 
that year to wear autumn tinta, and Mamcy and Katey were of 
an age to dote on the new fashions and, m so far as their 

36 * 
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mother and fadier would permit, to dress themselves in tlie 

same sort of clothes 

The impression tlie family received from watching at tliese 
windows was of a gay world of almost fantastic wealtli and 
luxury, and tins impression was intensified when their father, 
returning from some bachelor dinner, gave them an account 
of the entertainment he had enjoyed Charles DicLcns, tv ho 
always took colour easily abroad, became at this time flondly 
Parisian in gesture, and was given to talking voluble French 
at home It was good practice for him and tlic children and 
qualified him for compliments from convives^ who told him 
that he spoke ‘the celestial language in a most angchc way’. 
Pans to him tv^s a climate to bask in, almost a terrestnal 
paradise 

One evening he dined with the press magnate, Emile de 
Girardm, who lived ‘in an opulence wortliy of an eastern 
potentate’, and was ushered through gorgeous drawing- 
rooms, lit with ‘ten tliousand candles in gold sconces’, to a 
‘magmficent’ dimng-room whence, through plate-glass doors, 
one looked straight into tlie kitchen at cooks, in high white 
caps, stirnng pans and basting viands On the dinner-table, 
laid for eight, stood mounds of truffles and )ugs of the best 
champagne In reading the menu Dickens was puzzled by 
an Item entitled Homage d Villustre icrivain de V Angleterrc> 
This turned out to be a plum pudding far larger than any ever 
seen in England, served with a ‘heavenly wlnte sauce’ To 
watch the courses being earned through the glass doors 
fascinated him The food was certainly ‘tlie best ever tasted 
by mortal’, but the wine was even more astonishing With 
the third course was served a port ‘costing at least two guineas 
a bottle’, and after dinner a brandy ‘buned diese hundred 
years and more’. Exquisite coffee ‘brought from the remote 
east in exchange for a quantity of gold dust’ concluded tlie 
repast Replete, the company returned to the drawing- 
room, where tables, moved by an unseen agency, amved 
laden with agarettes Cool dnnks ‘flavoured by lemons 
fresh from Algena and delicate oranges from Lisbon’ next 
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made thdr appearance and presently the guests, reposing on 
divans, end^ a LucuUinc evening sipping caravan tea of 
finest quality from China. The lavishness, as Dickens ex 
plained to his frmilv, traa almost embarrassing to an English 
man, and the most amusing thing of ai! was that, m reply to 
the compliments he had paid to M. de Girardm on ha mar 
vellotis entertainment, his host had replied, ‘This js just 
nothing Mr Dickens, nothing at all You must really come 
and iSn* another day And of course Mr Dickens did so, 
accepting with alamty an invitation to meet his friend 
Rignier, Jules Sandeau and other writers. This tone It was 
not the wine that strode him most, for he was expecting that, 
but the agars, five thousand inestimable agars in prodigiotis 
bundles Sudi a display of ndies was really stunning I 
The difference in the wealth and standing of newspaper 
proprietors in England and France struck Dickens very much, 
hi de Gfaanhn w'as the first press baron he had met. Not 
only was be the owner and editor of a powerful poUdeal 
organ, La but be was a pioneer in what we should call 

magazine {oumahsm and nude a bid m his weeklies to serve 
a l^e and varied public. They included the Musie dtt 
FamxlUsf Panthdon Lutiratre Journal tks Coruuuuentu 
UoUi, Journal tUs Insattmons Prvruufu and, most successful 
venture of all, die Journal du Bitn- 4 trt UravtruL It inter- 
ested the French editor to compare notea with his colleague, 
the conductor and part owner of Houtokold fPorJs, whose 
notion of catermg for the people was rather like his own. 
From ids newspapers M- de Girardin had built up a fortune 
which be had bem Kicky enough to amplify on the Bourse. 
Even this magnate, it seemed, had bad his political ups and 
downs. From 1834 to 1848 he had eat as deputy, but in the 
latter years he had resigned and had advis^ the King to 
resign too At the moment of the revolution of 1&48 La 
Prtsu was suspended and Girardm found himylf consigned 
to prison by General Covaignac. After spending eleven 
days in the Conaergerie, he was released, and got back on his 
incarcerators with a wildly ptqmlar pamphlet, Le Journal iTun 
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Journaliste au secret From tins successful man Dickens was 
able to pick up a good many ideas. 

One of tlie many charms of Pans was diat literary men 
were made much of by everyone connected wutli books and 
the tlieatre, and, unlike London, w'here nearly all wnters w^ere 
poor, wnters m Pans were often very nch and alw'ays highly 
considered Eugene Sue, for example, had a luxunous 
apartment crammed with pictures, statues, antiques and 
painted glass, hotliouses full of flow^ers and fountains playing 
on gold and silver fish And die joke in Pans w'as diat 
Eugene Sue w'as believed to be die comer of die famous mot, 
‘No one has the right to superfluities w'liile anyone is in want 
of necessities’ A great fillip had been given to journalistic 
enterpnse and trade generally by die war in the Crimea and 
authors in France did not seem to lead so parochial an exist- 
ence as m England diey were sufTincntly in toucli W'ldi die 
world of affairs to improve die occasion and gamble on die 
Bourse 

It was rather head-turning to Dickens to be made so much 
of m Pans and to be entertained on a scale diat even in 
Amenca he had never expenenced The contagious cordial- 
ity of his reception by French people everywdiere, and the 
fact that no explanatory introductions were ever required in 
any company, struck him most agreeably A porter deliver- 
ing a parcel would say pleasantly, ‘Cette Madame Tojair. 
Ahf qu’elle est drole, et pr^as 6 ment comme une dame que je 
connais ci Calais ’ As ‘I’dcnvain cdl^bre’ Dickens had already 
burst into all homes, strangers would say, ‘On connait bien 
que Monsieur Dickin prend sa position sur la digmte de la 
htt^rature’ At long last he w'as recognised for what he w'as, 
the greatest novelist in die world Wliy w^as it diat his 
compatriots had never treated him in this way^ And can vrt 
wonder diat he took to Parisian life as a duck to water and felt 
himself the good comrade of all French authors^ 

The Dickens family were not allowed to waste too much 
time looking out of the window, for dieir fadier insisted on 
regular study hours and mtensive cultivation of die French 
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and Italian languages. Through Ary Scheffer, he secured for 
them as tutor Danielc Manin, tx president of the Venetian 
Republic, best and noblest of unhappy gendemen Dickens 
could not but reflect, as he looked on his seven tons in the 
banquet hall at No. 49 at Qtrfatmas 1855, that if he himself 
in youth had had half the advantages he Tvas now bestowing 
on ha children Iris hfe might have been entirely different! 

The best and oldest fnends Dickens now had in Pans v.*ere 
dae Rigtdcrs whom be had so often entertained m London. 
Rrfgnler, as on a previous occasion, made Boz free of the 
green room at the Tbditre Fran^ais and n was through 
Rignier that he got to know Scribe, Aubcr and Alexandre 
Dumas. Kate Dickens managed to get on, after a fiahlon, 
with Madame Rignier and Madame Scribe too, but, unlike 
her husband, she was not electrified by contacts, nor did she m 
Pam acquire any vivaaty of manner Kate )uti remained 
what sbe had always be^ amiable, pUdd and slow at the 
uptake, and the was at the great disadvantage of not daring 
to try and talk French. Great hospitality was shown to both 
of them by Sir Joseph Olllffe, ph^dan to the British Era 
bassy and the English colony In Pans. At Olllffe s bouse all 
birds of passage naturally perched and the doctor s parties 
were known for thdr pleasantness and informality 

'With M. and Mmc. Scribe, hlr and Mrs. Di^ens dined 
frequently , and at these dinners M. Auher was often present- 
By December Didtens spoke of Senbe as ray particular 
friend Scribe not only had the charming apartment in 
Paris already alluded to but a cbftteau in the coimtry as well, 
and tas sumptuous carriage and magnificent span of horses 
were admired by the Dickens family when th^ drew up at 
No 49 Rather naively pleased with his possessions. Scribe 
would tsy to Dickens, All this I have earned with my pen, 
for, as you see, my dear Dickens, I began as a little law 
And ‘Box s' heart went out to him, for had not be too begun 
as a Utde law deck? 

M. Anbcr could not have been mom friendly Dickens 
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descnbes him as ‘a solid elderly litde man having agreeable 
recollections of England’ where he had once lived at ‘Stock 
Noonton’ The first time they talked together he told of his 
meeting with the Queen of England, to whom he had been 
presented by King Louis Philippe, and of how the Queen had 
smiled and said, ‘We are such old acquaintances through M. 
Auber’s works that an introduction is quite unnecessary’. 
One evenmg the Dickenses were dimng at a party that in- 
cluded both the Scnbes and Aubers. It was the first mght of 
the new opera Manon Lescaut, and though he had attended 
four hundred of his own first mghts Scribe showed great 
fidgetiness towards the end of the meal, pulling out his watch 
from time to time and at last bounang up and bolting from 
the table Madame Scnbe at once rosfe from her chair next to 
Dickens and, ‘looking twenty-five though she had a son of 
thirty’, laughed, curtsied to the company and ran after her 
husband. How wonderfully alert and alive these French 
women were, middle age and child-beanng seemed to have no 
effect on their vitality 

With rapidly increasing expenence we find Dickens be- 
coming a very bold cnac of plays and developmg a horror of 
the Com^die Fran9aise He hated its dreary conventions, 
which, he said, were calculated to freeze the marrow. To 
him It was like ‘a vast tomb such as you see in eastern legends 
where one goes to think of unsuccessful loves and dead 
relations’. 

He saw Le Paradis Perdu, at the Ambigu, a compound of 
Milton’s epic and B}nron’s Cam The wildest rumours had 
been flying about before the first night as to the nudity of 
‘our first parents’, for all Pans had been ransacked in a hunt 
for a woman with brown hair falhng to the calves of her legs 
At last , sa}^ Dickens, ‘she was found at the Oddon I’ Gomg 
to a performance of Comme il votes plaira, he was much 
amused to watch the company sitting down as often as possible 
on as many trunks as possible ‘ “gammon” was no word for 
it> Macready, who attended a rehearsal, said the speech of 
the seven ages was dehvered as a light comedy joke Jacques 
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mimed Cdh and evcr^ihing -was as vide of Shakespeare as 
possible He counted Jacques sitting down sc^‘entccn times 
on roots of trees and twenty five tunes on grey stones, and at 
the end of the second act he left saving, It must ha\t been got 
up by patients in an a^lura for idiots It u-as George Sarw! 
uho ted adapted u, though she told him pnvatdj that to 
adapt Shakespeare n-as to murder Shakespeare — adding u-iih 
a shrug As Pans would not accqu him eu naturel^ something 
had to be done about it 

It was the cu sto m at the moment to suspend performances 
in theatres to adrmt of the reading of a bulletin on the war In 
the Crimea. To an EngUshman it wa* suipnsing to note the 
complete apathy with uduch the French heard these announce- 
ments the audience w*as stagnant as ditch water e\en the 
daqueurs remained silent, the war seemed to be nobod) t 
business. 

At the Odioa Dickens sat out 1 pla) In x-erse, AfrcAe/ 
CfTsmuat which he pronounced to be an Infernal dose of 
ditch water and at the Porte Samt Martin saw Onstej 
x’ersiBed by Dumas. It wws &o bad as to be almost good 
If I bad not ahead) learnt to tremble at the tight of dastie 
drapery on the hur^ form, I should have plumbed the ut 
roost depths of terrified boredom. Often be left before the 
end of a pttj He would turn to Kate or Georgy saying It 
is really unbearable, I thall go and walk two or three miles. 
You must tell me the end lo-m^L 

Making friends quickly was, as we know, a Dickens 
chanwrtcnstic, and he found he could make delightful women 
friend* in Pans without drawing dowm on himself the jealousy 
of anyone. He was greatly amaaed to the famous contralto 
Madsme Viardot, atster of La Mallbran. EUe est parfaite, 
be would say with his hand on his heart. ]e luis son 
esdavc. Together drey talked eagerly of wnter* and it was 
the who had been quick to arrange for Dickens the meeting 
with George Sand. Madame Viatdot lived in the new quarter 
of Pans in a house so impersonal and bore that it look^ os if 
the ted moved In the week before and was to leave again the 
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following week. The piano was shut, there v.’zs no music 
about and no books it was die very last house one could 
associate with an opera singer, and when slic told M Bo? that 
she had lived tliere for eight years he v'as more surprised tlian 
he could say. The dinner-party included the Ary Scheffers, 
tlie Sartonses, George Sand and ‘a typical English lady’ fresh 
from tlie Crimea, dressed cn paletot, who smoked mcessantlji 
and monologucd on her adventures Dickens descnbes 
George Sand, who sat ne\t him, as ‘chubby, matronly, 
swartliy and black-eyed’. ‘Chubby’ docs not seem a veiy' 
happy adjective for tliat hea\'y, slcepy-hddcd face with its 
strong Jewish features, but he furilier says, 'Tlic human 
mind cannot conceive anyone more astonishingly opposed to 
all my preconceptions If I had been shov.Ti her m a state of 
repose, I should have said die Queen’s monthly nurse An 
Teste she has nodiing of the has bleu about her and is very 
quiet and agreeable ’ * At a disadvantage m not having read 
any of her books, whereas she had read all his, Dickens 
found diat in conversation she took the iniuauve and had a 
little final way of settling his opinions for him which he took 
to have been acquired in the province w'here she lived and 
where he heard she dominated local soaety 

At the house of die great anglophile Am^d^e Pichot, 
director of die Revue Britanmquc and translator of David 
Copperfield, the Dickenses were also entertained There, one 
evemng, they renewed acquaintance with Alphonse de 
Lamartine, who always alluded to die English novelist as 
‘un des grands amis de mon imagination’. Lighter in hand 
than George Sand, he made a very unaffected and simple 
impression as he discussed the wnungs of Defoe and Richard- 
son and their gemus for minute detail in narrative. It was a 
tribute to Dickens when Lamartine said to Pichot that he had 
rarely met a foreigner who talked French so easily as ‘ce cher 
Boz’. 

Almost more gratifying than any soaal success was an 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes which appeared in 

* 733 H nl. 
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February 1836 cntided Qiarlcs Dickens, son talent ct scs 
CBiniTes It 'U'as by Henri Toine and of high importance in 
phang Dickens for ever among die immortals. The French 
cnric had found it difficult, he confided to a fnend, dc 
dissiquer Box , but after Infinite pains he bad done to 

At the tune Talne wrote, UiaaU> nothing •^•as known of 
Dickens 1 life-stoty , but that be was the son of a stenographer 
and himself tralr^ to the same profession. Men spoke 
vaguely of an unhappy youth and of the great ^■ealih and 
reputarion that had come to him through the uiidf^ of serial 
no>‘eIs. To know more they supposed they must niut till 
the day when hh Box published his memoirs. Forty 
volumes represented the InnCT history of genius, and as far as 
anyone kn^ they in no way depended on the drcurastanccs 
of his outer life. As Taine sagely observ'td. On a beau fttre 
fllustre, on ne devicnt pas pour ceb b propn 4 t£ du public. 

The author of the aitide had been reading ^farM CAuule 
wu to the Moruttur He nows the tendency to depict and the 
power efsedng in the nannerofthe cameras eye. Wlththe 
description of a storm, taken by lightning, be illustrates hU 
contention 

The eye, partaking of the quickness of the flashing light 
saw In its every ^cara a mulutude of objects which it could 
not see at steady noon in fifw times that penod. BeUs In 
steeples with the rope and wnecl that moved them, ragged 
nests of birds in cornices and nooks faces full of con 
stermtion to the tilted wagons that came tearuig past, 
their fii^tened teams rto^ng out a warning whi^ the 
thunder drowned harrows and ploughs left out in Adds 
miles upon miles of hedge-dividea country, with the distant 
fringe of trees as obvious as the scarecrow to the bcanfidd 
dose at hand to a trembling, vivid, flickertog instant, 
everything was clear and plain then came a fli^ of red 
into the yellow light a ounge to blue a brightness so 
interne that there was nothing else but light, and then the 
deepest and profoundest darkness. 

There was something definitely new about Dickens, and 
Tatoc thou^t that nothing comparable to this daguerrotype 
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view had been eitlier attempted or achieved by a novelist 
before It struck him as astonishing, he felt die need to cover 
his eyes to shield them against this brilliant and extraordinary 
perception To Dickens, Tame’s dissection was a revelation 
For the first time he had been taken seriously as a literary man 
by tile leading critid of literature in France instead of being 
torn to pieces by anonymous reviev ers 

Work on Household IFords^ which madcnlally at this time 
earned many articles on Pans and France generally, obliged 
Its conductor to make at least one journey a month to London. 
Sometimes he combined it witli readings of H Christmas 
Carol To please Mrs Watson, he read it at Peterborough 
on December i8 from a ‘tall pulpit of red bai7.e’, so tall that 
only his head and shoulders were visible It vas this e\- 
penence diat caused him to design and carry about his owm 
reading-desk The reading was a tnbutc to Mr Watson’s 
memory and a great occasion in Northamptonshire A vote 
of thanks proposed by Mr George Fitzwilliam was seconded 
by Lord Huntley On December 22 Dickens read the Carol 
again at the Mechanics’ Hall, Shefiield, and 'tv'as presented 
with a service of table cutlery, a pair of razors and a pair of 
fish carvers, which he gratefully accepted as indicative of die 
skill of Sheffield hands and the warmth of Sheffield hearts 

Returmng from London to Pans in February, he halted at 
Chatham in order to make final arrangements for die purchase 
of Gad’s Hill Though the Reverend James Ljuin, who had 
lived there for thirty years, had died in 1S55, his daughter 
Eliza was unwilling to give him possession before Lady Day 
1857 An agreement to diis effect having been readied, 
Dickens paid her the sum of ;£i79o and dien put his dream 
casde out of his mind oil he could live m it. Pans had 
certainly spoiled him for London, but thank God he would 
never have to look on London as his only home again. 

In March he attended the annual general meeong of die 
Royal Literary Fund, really to indict die management, 
which was absorbing 40 per cent of the income The house 
an Bloomsbury seemed to lum inhabited by gliding ghosts 
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engaged on mysterious occupanom, Wlat arc tbese shapes 
about? To "what end are their mqumea and confabulations 
directed? Do they *eek to know whether an applicant 
deserves relief? It was plain to Dickens ritat the Fund was 
being pompously and b^y administered at great expense 
instead of being simply administered at small expense. The 
secrecy to which it had claim as its essential attribute was 
not preserved, for, through the two respectable householders 
to whom reference must be made, the names of deserving 
appUcants became perfectly well known to numbers of 
people. He begged the committee to deade what the 
Literary Fund was for and what it was not for Was it a 
public corporation for the relief of men of gcnhis and learning, 
or a smug, tradition ndden, conventional soaety ^36111 upon 
mamtainmg its own usages with a vast amount of pnde, 
upon its own puffing at costly dinner tables and upon a course 
of expensrve toadying to a number of distingnlsbed indM 
duals These are the questions be told hh audience, that 
you cannot this day escape from. This speech was but one 
of die many efforts made by Didccns dnnng his lifetime to 
raise the position of authors to a dignity accorded to them 
in France, but denied to them m England. 

From tiifa March outn^ he returned to Paris with an 
account of die burning down of Covent Garden, and with 
some pubrenring’, scarifying wret news about Forster that 
exQted Kate and Georgy to firemy Imagine o)d Fm 
getting himself engaged to Henry Colburn s widow and never 
telhng tVm a word about itl Charles said you could have 
knocked him down with a fratfaer when be first heard of it, 
and Kate ancf Georgy simpfy coufef not believe the news was 
true. 

Once more Dickens setded down happily in Paris, where 
the delightful parties, the sympathetic conversation, the kind' 
ness and appreciation riiown by dtt Panstans be most wished 
to be on good terms with made it difficult to concentrate even 
on LittU Domtj the earliest issues of which had already sur 
passed those of BUak House, for forty dxaisand copies of 
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each number were being disposed of ‘It is a tremendous 
start’, he wrote, ‘and I am overjoyed at it.’ In order to get 
his montlily fascicule completed wiiliin the prescnbed fort- 
night he would walk round tlie walls of Pans, leaving it by 
tlie Barri^re de I’Etoile and turning nght one day and left the 
next On die road he would often meet Frencli regiments 
with bands playing airs from II Trovatorc and II Barhihrc di 
Siviglta to which his dioughts jigged along in pursuit of the 
Tite Barnacle family and their anucs at die Circumlocution 
Office 

In Apnl Dickens dined widi M Hachette die publisher, in 
order to make acquaintance •^adi his translators It was, he 
commented, an ‘odd sticky dinner’ with salmon coming late 
on the menu and lobster following sweet. M Hachette 
offered to pay him for Frendi rights at the rate of a 
month for a year, and Dickens was glad to acknowledge in 
a pnnted address to French readers of his books that M 
Hachette had behaved throughout die negonaaons in a 
‘spirited, liberal and generous manner’. 

Almost as soon as he had settled m die Champs Elys^es 
Dickens had been pounced on to pose for his portrait by hxy 
Scheffer, who on first seeing him said, ‘You are not at all like 
what I expected to see, you are like a Dutcli skipper.’ Every 
day in November Dickens had to sit to diis artist and the 
inaction drove him half distracted because die time wasted 
might have been given to writing Ar}-- Scheffer was a mce 
enough man and the people who frequented his house were 
delightful, but, as Dickens wrote to a fnend, ‘I can hardly 
express how uneasy and unsettled it makes me to have to sit, 
sit, sit with Little Dorm on my mind and the Chnstmas 
business too and the crowning feature is that I do not 
discern the slightest resemblance eidier in his portrait or his 
brother’s 1 They both peg away at me at the same time.’ 

The sittings dragged on into the new year and made the 
sitter long to escape to the St. Bernard Hospice or somewhere 
equally remote After a while the likeness became ‘a night- 
mare portrait’, Dickens said it was very well painted widi ‘a 
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fine 8jnri;ed head that does not look at all like the onginal 
WHfae Collins praised the picture and said Scheficr been 
parricnlarly successful with the eyes , which Is untrue as they 
droop and lack vitahty One looks in vain for the confident 
alert ex p r e ss ion of a man who has the world at his feet. 

It was with fresh Interest that Dickens attended the Royal 
Academy dinner In May, for be was able to tell Panlrri, whom 
be sat next, many details about French artists in Paris and the 
interesting woric they were doing London at the moment 
was celebrating the end of the Crimean War with lUumina 
dons and Dickens uked pennlsalon of Dean Milman to 
describe the scene fixim the top of St. Paul s for Houstkold 
Words 

By the time the International Exhibition of art opened m 
Pans Dickem was very dissatisfied with the way En^ish 
artists were painting. Fnth, Egg and Ward seemed to him 
to come out best, but on the whole the work of his compatnots 
appeared to him lifeless, niggling and conventionaL There 
b a horrid respectabHity about most of the best of them — a 
little, finite, systematic routine in them, strangely symptom 
atic to me of the state of England itselfi Of course there 
were bad French pictures, but the goodness of the good ones, 
thdr fearlessness, action, passion, left him lamentmg that 
mere form and conventionalities usurp in English art, as m 
FngH.sh government and soda! relations, the place of living 
force and trutii And when we call to mind that Dickens 
had teen the work of Degas, Puvis, Manet, Courbet, Corot, 
Ingres, Millet and others, we are not surprised at his strictures. 
The exhibition attracted crowds of English visitors, indud 
ing the Brownings, Thackeray, Owen Meredith, and many 
artists, among whom Dldcens makes special mention of ha 
friends Edwin Landseer and Charles Leslie, Several times 
be went to the Engllah section and each time tned to praise 
and admir e with great diligence , but it was of no use his 
convictions as to their want of Interest remained unchanged. 

More and more did Dickens to be drifting away Sum 
the insular point of view both of England and tbs continent. 
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The very thought of London now filled him witli apprehen- 
sion. T have never taken to it kindly since I lived abroad. 
Whenever I come back from the country now and see that 
great heavy canopy lowering over tlie housetops, I wonder 
what on eardi I do tliere except of obligation ’ He simply 
could not face tlie idea of returning to England for the 
summer they must all go bade to M. Beaucourt’s diateau at 
Boulogne There he felt more free than at Broadstairs, for 
he could don a workman’s blouse, complete witli leathern 
belt and cap, dawdle among die terraces and fountains, loaf 
on the pier and with regret obser\'e the little seaport being 
vulgarised by ‘insolent’ English day tappers And wlien die 
call came to him to work he could count on wnting die next 
number of Little Dorm widiout mudi trouble 

Although die Wimereux camp was by diis time evacuated, 
an act was staged at die local fair showing the capture of die 
Malakoff redoubt — die key to Sevastopol — a tnumph for 
French arms Most French soldiers wore an English medal 
whidi they called ‘The Salvage Medal’, meamng that diey 
got It for saving the English army. ‘I don’t suppose diere 
are a diousand people in all France who believe diat we did 
anydiing except get rescued by die French . . Nobody at 
home has yet any adequate idea of what the Barnacles and the 
Circumlocution Office have done for us ’ 

Cattermole and lus family had also become tenants of M 
Beaucourt for the summer — unsatisfactory tenants, as they 
could not pay their bills or dieir serv^ants In the end one of 
their sons had to act as cook to die whole family, who 
between them in die washmg-up managed to break all the 
glass and china In spite of this loss the good-hearted 
Beaucourts insisted that the poor little cook, Walter, should 
dine with them every day 

The outbreak of an epidermc known as ‘Boulogne sore- 
throat’ (really diphthena) in late August sent the Dickenses 
hurr^ung back on Dr Olliffe’s orders to London Gilbert 
k Beckett and his child had died after a few days’ illness, and 
the plage had suddenly become desolate The George 
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Hogartiis, who were in potsession at Tavistock House, were 
told to find other quarters at once and Dickens remained at 
Dover dll he was certain they had cleared out, as he really 
could not bear the contemplation of their imbcdhty any 
longer 

Both in Pans and Boulogne WiHae Collins had danced 
m constant attendance on Did-cns. Thou^ he had not 
actually slept at 49 Champs Elj-sies, he had engaged a room at 
No 63 so as to dine every day with the family, and w ben the 
transfer to Boulogne took place he occupied a cottage m the 
grounds. So indispensabie had he become to the conductor 
of Hoiisthold Words that m September 18 he was appointed 
assistant editor at five guineas a week. Dickens admired 
CoHms 8 stories at this time extremely and found him alwap 
ready to work for him. As the fncndship grew ever doser 
we cannot but notice a falling-off In Forster 5 biography, and 
Forster as a mamed man was almost entirely cupo^ed in 
intimacy and Influence by the younger friend It may be for 
this reason that the biography bwmes a less reliable and 
almost a different kind ofbook,|ust as Dickens himself under. 
Collins s influence, became almost a different kind of man. 



Chapter 22 

ARCTIC Concerns 

Here, then, you have a tragedy, by its very origin, in mere 
virtue of the accidents out of which it arose 

DE QUINCEY 

T HRRtVDiNG tlirougli tlic letters wntten by Dickens during 
the spnng and summer of 1856 are allusions to a play that 
IS being wntten by Wilkie Collins for Chnstmas production 
Miss Coutts and others were told it w'as ‘a very special sort of 
drama’, and die family, wdio were to help act it, were kept on 
the tiptoe of excitement as to its subject Ever since reading 
Dr. Rae’s Report on Sir John Franklin’s last Arctic expedi- 
tion, published by die Admiralty, Dickens had been haunted 
by the tortures its members had endured before djing of 
starvation He was particularly shocked by the paragraph in 
which Dr Rae said of the encampment m wliicli diey 
penshed 

From the mutilated state of die corpses and die contents 
of the kettles, it is evident diat our W'retched countrymen 
had been dnven to the last resource — cannibalism — as a 
means of prolonging existence 

Dickens maintained that Franklin’s manly record of his own 
suffenngs and diose of his men, all picked for cliaracter, gave 
die he to this monstrous inference, and he set himself to dis- 
prove the paragraph and so remove from the minds of these 
brave men’s relations a most painful impression Tlie task 
he undertook was to w'nte an article testing die story by the 
most trying and famous cases of hunger and exposure on 
record For a time he immersed himself in the stones of the 
wrecks of the Bounty, Peggy, Pandora, Juno, Medusa, just as 
Byron had done before wntmg canto 11 of Don Juan 
Dickens studied the records of those and other unfortunate 
ships until he had famihansed himself w^idi every possible 

376 
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aspect of the hom>rB of shipwreck. These he talked over 
Wilkie Collins, who in his turn wondered whether they 
could not be dramatised. With Dickens s lidp The Frxj^en 
Vup came to be wntten- 

Siill m hohday mood, Dickens, on Ids return from 
Boulogne in the first days of September, began to turn 
Tavistock House once again into a theatre- A meeting was 
summoned for October oo of Stanfield, Lemon, Egg, Forster 
and other potential bdpere at which the new play, Tht Frxr^tn 
Deep was r^ aloud Dldccns seemed delimited with die 
effect it produced and at once ordered a fair copy to be made 
for his own use. Then, after allocating the parts between 
friends and family, he told the members of die caste that each 
was responsible for copying out his or her hncs. Rehearsals 
would take place cN'cry Friday in November, and later there 
might be more frequent repednons. It was to be the most 
perfect amateur pro^cdon Imaginable. 

At a cost of Xp vyA a clangour like that of shipbuilding in 
Chatham Dock)ntrd , the schoolroom was conv er ted Into a 
neat theatre. Everydung to do with the stage, even the 
hammering put Dickens into the iUghest spirits, and when 
dear old Stann/ arrived with seventy pots of paint, a ball of 
string and an umbrelb for measuring boards, backcloth and 
curtam, his mood became hilarious. At Intervals he dis> 
appeared from view to get on with his lUuI* Domt quota. 
In one of these retired moments he wrote to Macrcady 

Calm amidst die wreck, your aged friend gUdes away on 
die Dorrit stream, forgetting the uproar for a streten of 
liours, refreshing wim a ten or twelve miles walk, 

pilches headforemost mto foammg rehearsals, pladdly 
emerges for editorial purposes, smokes over buckets of 
distanper ^ith Mr StanSad aforesaid, again calmly floats 
upon me Dorrit waters.* 

The autumn as Cbaric} aged runeteen, recollected it, was 
one long rehearsal , during wduch hospitality was dispensed 

III n icL. 
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on tlie most lavish scale Such abnormal quantities of meat 
were ordered in tliat the butcher Uiought he was but doing his 
duty to Mrs. Dickens (when she returned from a short rest- 
cure in the country) by calling to inquire if everything was in 
order Kate liad gone away to escape the worst of tlie noise, 
but now she and Charles put tlieir heads together over the 
invitations to tlie play. There would be m all nearly four 
hundred guests to accommodate, which meant that tlie 
performance would have to be repeated four times Just 
over ninety chairs could be placed in the auditorium each 
night, but tlie problem of seating ‘was intensified by crino- 
lines’ It was obviously necessary to put up an extra room 
outside tlie house for cloaks and if ncccssar}' use it as an 
extension for standing at tlie hack of the seated audience 
January 6, 8, 12 and 14 were deaded on for die nights, and 
the Duke of Devonshire was requested to name his otm 
evening as Lord Lansdowne, Lord Houghton, Miss Coutts 
and Bulwer Lytton were to be invited to supper to meet him 
Mrs Dickens had a great deal of work to do in arranging for 
the grand refections that were to follow the acting as Mell as 
for the endless hospitality enforced on her by ever more 
frequent and prolonged rehearsals 

The better to imagine himself an arcuc explorer, Dickens 
grew a beard instead of die neat moustache and tiny chin-tuft 
depicted by Ary Sclieffer, Forster found diis a \ erj' tiresome 
innovation since he had commissioned Fridi to paint him a 
portrait of his fnend for * The arust was now told to 
hold his hand until such time as Dickens shaved again, but, 
after two years of waiting, he had to go ahead widi the pamt- 
mg, as the beard was evidently there for life Wilkie Collins, 
who up to that time had been clean-shaven, also grew a beard 
for the part of Frank Aidersley which he never again removed 
To get word-perfect in his Wardour lines Dickens used to 
walk of an evemng along the Finchley Road to Willesden 
shouting his part to the great terror’ of the localities he 

* In 1859 he paid 300 guineas to Fnth, 150 for tlie portrait and 150 for the 
copyright. 
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passed dirou^ Clara Burnham Tvas played by Mamey 
Dickens and two other female chaiactera were taken by Katey 
Dickens and Georgy Hogartlu Francesco Berger, a Ldprig 
fhend of Charley Dickens, wrote the overture and inddentd 
music for the play 

The play was to be preceded by a prologue written by 
Dickens. Forster was to speak it ami could be heard mouth 
ing his words as he prowled about the house. It seemed to 
Kate, when taken off her guard, that dear Macreidy must have 
come to bdp them as of old 

The action of Tht Deep is set in the arctic regions 

wtudi, owing to the Franklin voyages, were now everyone s 
concern. The two pnnapal male characters in the play, 
Richard 'Wardour and Frank Aldersley, are officers on two 
ships of an arctic expedition seeking the Nortii-West Passage. 
Both are in love with the same girl, Qaia Burnham, who 
favours Aldersley After two years of adventure and priva 
tion both men ffnd themsdves adnR on the same ice* 9 oe. 
Wardour, the stronger of the two, has Aldersley in his power 
and could leave him to freeze to death. He saves him by 
sacrificing his own meagre comforts and food, thus preserving 
him for Gara, who, having been given a passage on the 
Government relief ship a awaiting tiiem in Newfoundland. 

On the first lught Forster was ordered to reate the Pro- 
logue behind the scene and could be beard inviting an 
audience keyed to the highest pitch of expectancy to 

Pause on the footprints of heroic mm, 

Making a garden of the desert wide 

Where Pabat conquer d death and Framxun died 

To tbat white region where the Lost lie low 
Wrapp d In their mantles of e t erna l inow' 

Unvmtcd by change, pothlnK to mock 
Those statoes tcclptur^ In tne icy rock. 

We pray your company that bearti as true 
(Thoom nothings of the air) may live for you 
Nor only yet that on oqr Htde glass 
A firiut rejection of those wilds may pass. 
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But, that tlie secrets of the vast Profound 
Within us, an explonng hand may sound, 

Testing tlie region of the ice-bound soul. 

Seeking the passage at its northern pole, 

Soft’nmg tlie horrors of its wintry sleep. 

Melting tlie surface of that ‘Froyen Deep’ 

The lighting effects were of a very special land and de- 
noted the passage of time Day faded into evening, and 
evemng into night The audience was entranced by these 
unexpected novelties 

The first act makes us acquainted with four young ladies 
living in Devon, each of whom has a lo\er serving with a 
Polar expedition Clara Bumliam not only has her betrothed 
out in die icy regions, but die rejected lover wdio has sworn 
to kill him wherever and whenever diey meet, diougli he does 
not even know die name of liis rival Clara, haunted by the 
fear that some mysterious influence may reveal them to eacli 
odier, tells her story to Lucy Crayford As she does so, a 
crimson sunset dies away to grey and Nurse Esther goes 
about the house murmunng of scenes diat come to her from 
‘the land o’ ice and snaw’. She stands, as mght falls, by die 
misty blue of the window, descnbing to the young ladies her 
bloody vision from the Northern seas Lucy Crayford 
shudders and calls for lights Clara Bumliam swoons 

Tlie second act is set in the arctic regions. The stranded 
men are in a hut deadmg who is to go and seek relief 
Frank Aldersley is chosen by lot, and when somebody else 
falls out Richard Wardour has to accompany him. Just 
before they start Wardour discovers that Aldersley is liis 
hated rival 

The third act takes place in a cavern in Newfoundland 
The girls, smardy dressed in cnnolines, their Scotcli nurse, 
and some members of the expedition are present, but neither 
Wardour nor Aldersley. Presendy a ragged mamac rushes 
in and is given food and dnnk He has escaped from an 
ice-floe but is not too demented to recogmse and be recog- 
msed by Clara Burnham, who suspects him of having 
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murdered her Frank As soon ss he understanda this he 
goes returning a few minutes bter with Aldersley m his 
arms to by at Clara a feet. Often , he gasps, m supporting 
Aldersley through snow-drifts and on ice-floes have I been 
tempted to leave him sleeping He has not done so and is 
now exhausted to death- Wtrdour s distrau^t looks, his 
hysterical burst of joy at bong able to prove hunself no 
murderer, the melting tenderness with which he kisses his 
only love and then his fearfully fine death imder the Umon 
Jack, reduced hb audience to tears. Everyone said it was a 
most toudung and bcaunfol performance. 

Dickens enjoyed the aacnfidal role of Richard Wardour 
immensely No eye waa dry when he bestowed upon the 
happily reunited lovers hts dying benediction. A hush 
followed the fidl of the curtain and was maintained while the 
Utde orchestra, led by Francesco Berger at the piano, played 
the mutic sjkaalty written for the occasion. Recotnpoised, 
the audien« was led tnto a mote cheerful mood by Buck- 
stone's ferce UneU Johny which prepared them for the 
champagne, oysters and other delicades they were presently 
to cr^oy 

T am perfectly happy with die su cces s , wrote Dickens 
next morning, and wfatt ail four performances were over 
and die stage in process of being demanded be was pleased 
to be told. The play has been the talk of London these three 
weeks How sore he was to think that two of his dearest 
ftiends, Mrs, 'W’ltson and TDan Maclise, had missed itl 

It b important at dus point to note that during all the 
motuhs of 18^6 accotdlug to die private corce- 

spondence, remained obviously normal between Charles 
Dickens and hb wife. There is no thou^it of separation m 
hb mmd or in hers. Letters to My dearest Catharine w er e 
written, when they were apart, about family afbirs, all show 
ing the ordinary confidence of a man in hb partner She will 
be interested in the weather, in the Channel passage, in the 
Academy dinner, in what he said to Panlzn and what Webster 
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said to him A large lilac tree has been blown down m their 
Tavistock garden He will see about a new passport The 
house has had a thorough cleaning, every room has been 
scrubbed, aired, punfied from roof to hall. Machse has 
given him a funny descnption of Mrs Henry Colburn which 
he proceeds to quote It is safe for the boys to return to 
school at Boulogne, for the epidemic has ended. He fears 
she will have a rough passage taking them across the Channel 
and encloses a cheque Writing after the first rehearsal of 
The Froien Deep he tells her that the new cook ‘is no good’. 
‘All love, and Forster’s new house is excellently done up ’ 
Again he says that ‘the rehearsals are most satisfactory con- 
sidenng Mark Lemon has a rheumatic )aw and Berger a 
fnghtful cold’. This is the tone of all the letters of 1856 

Dearest ‘Meery’ Boyle danced the old year out at Tavistock 
House. With Charles as partner she romped through 
‘avenues’ of guests in a country dance. It was but one of 
‘the innumerable evemngs’ spent at the house of enchantm'ent 
‘where all that was eminent in Literature and Art or endowed 
with social and intellectual gifts was sure to find a welcome’. 
She was also present on Twelfth Night when The Froien 
Deep was produced and a smihng, handsomely-gowned Mrs 
Dickens received die guests while an excited Mr. Dickens was 
putting the last touches to Richard Wardour’s expressive 
countenance On three subsequent nights Mrs. Dickens 
beamed a welcome to her many guests. 

In February 1857 Charles obtamed possession of Gad’s 
Hill and took Kate to Waite’s Hotel at Gravesend, a house 
known for its comfort and good cooking From there he 
intended diey should both supenntend the alterations needed 
m dieir new house, the changes in die garden, and the bonng 
for water While at Gravesend he went on working at 
Little DoTTit who was creating for herself a circle of warm 
admirers Among the letters that reached her creator was 
one from Hans Andersen to say he was spell-bound by the 
book and found little Dornt quite as lovable as little Nell. 
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I would and muit admire you for the sake of this one 
book alone even if you had not previously bestowed upon 
the world those splendid compositions, David Copper- 
field, TJttie Nelly and the rest. When I last spoke with 
you m England you presented me with your published 
works. I possess the Utest books, but you must give me 
a copy of hmh Domt when we greet each other again. 
God's blessing and dehght be yours at you delight us alL 

In this letter Andersen was obviously fishing for an invita 
non to stay He was thinking of coming over to London, 
but not for London s sake no, it vwiuld be for Dickens’s sake 
and for Didrens s sake alone. Charles and Kate agreed there 
was nothing for it but to press him to come to them, tell him 
to Tnak<» Gad s HUl his home and astute hhn diat he may live 
as qmedy there as In Copenhagen- The fairy tale author 
took his dear Box *t his word, arriving on ]une 8 and (as we 
see from Hs letter to the Queen Dowager m Dcnmaik) he 
Trynd^ X long Stay T have now been in England five weeks 
and have spent the whole time with Charles Dickens at his 
cKarming villa at Gad 3 HilL 

Mis. Dickens Uked him and his child ish dependent wavs 
and took complete charge of him. He thought her a cha r m 
mg chatelamc , and her womanly repose, china bhie eyes and 
tmile made him associate her with the character of Agnes m 
David Copperfidd. Hans was very simple and Kate was 
simple too, there were no barriers between tfaejn and they 
talkwl much of the children. How delightful it was to learn 
that the little boys were all called after poets and wntcrsl 
What talents tbdr names conjured up, and what fun it was to 
play m the hay with Edward Bulwer Lytton and Henry 
Finding, Sydn^ Smith and Alfr«l Tennyson, and then to 
discuss tbeir aptitudes with thdr motherl The large field of 
clover dose to the house made a good playground. *The 
sons and I are often lying diere , wrote Hans ndvely, there is 
a fr agran ce of clover, tbe elder tree Is in blossom and the wild 
roses have an odour of apples so fresh and strong. He 
basked in the family life and saw no sign of any nft between 
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his host and hostess both personified for him ‘the spint of true 

amiability’. 

One evemng they strolled to the top of Gad’s Hill and lay 
on the grass in a circle to watch tlie sun go down The 
windings of the nver turned into a ribbon of gold* ships stood 
out like black silhouettes blue smoke curled over cottages 
bells in tlie distance pealed, while near by the grasshoppers 
chirped A great bowl of claret-cup, complete with its 
bunch of borage, arculated from hand to hand, and presently 
the moon came up round, red and large, mounting tlie Iieavens 
all It shone in clear punty and made the fairy-tale teller feel 
as if he were living in a midsummer night’s dream. That 
evening his host full of joy, very fresh, very impulsive 

What a memory to take home to Denmark* 

His first trip to London was made for the funeral of 
Douglas Jerrold whom he had got to know well during his 
former visit and who had died about tlie ame he landed in 
England. Only a week before Ins collapse Jerrold had dined 
at a party given at Greenwich by William Howard Russell to 
meet Dickens, Delane and otlier old fnends Wlien Jerrold 
died so unexpectedly Russell begged for an assurance from 
Dickens that he was not the cause of his demise. This 
Dickens readily gave him, telling him at tlie same ame that he 
was planmng help for Jerrold’s widow One gathers from 
the Jerrold side that dus was not altogether a welcome inter- 
venaon But there was no gainsaying Dickens when he had 
made up his mind to theatncals The proposed benefit 
offered a wonderful chance of reviving The Fro-^en Deep, he 
had other ideas, too, in his head such as reading the Carol, 
persuading Thackeray to give a lecture, and coaxing Wilkie 
Colhns to co-operate in some way. Intenaons seethed m 
his head, he would announce his deasions after the funeral 
On the mormng of the funeral Edmund Yates received a note 
from Dickens mviang him to dine that evemng at the 
Gamck Albert and Arthur Smitli were to be of the party. 
They had all been to the ceremony at Norwood earlier in the 
day and Dickens spoke very strongly against the extravagant 
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■way It had been amducted. Moumerx had Tj.'om bands of 
crape round thor arms "with the Initials D J , and the car for 
the coffin wta Uke tliat provided for the Duke of Wellington 
After chnner he unfolded hli plan for helping Mrs. Jerrold, 
for whom he hoped to coUea £,i<xo Andersen •was much 
touched by his hosts spontaneity and eagerness to help a 
friend s tvidow and much impress^ too, to see tlie business 
Uke way Dickens assembled hjs cast, organised telteamU, 
and set up a comndttce office at the Gallery of Illustration in 
Regent Street. Nonces headed In Rcmcndsrance of the late 
Mr Donbas Jerrold appeared 10 no rime announang that on 
Saturday, July TTu Frcitn Detp by Wilkie Collins would be 
staged at the Gallery of lUustrarion privately for the Queen 
and that other performances for the public would ibllow 
While this phUnthroplc activity was absorbing the time of 
Dickens and hia daughters, Andersen was taken about by 
Mit. Dickens, who, after driving her guest to the ccmttcrj at 
Norwood for the Jerrold Intcrmettt, took him on to tl\e 
Crystal Palace for the first of the Ha^cl festivals when Tkt 
Mtssiak -was given before an audience of ia,ooo persons 
The vast glass building seemed to Hans Andersen like an 
Aladdin s palace, and •when the music began to swirl round 
him be told Kate he wanted to cry and ended by doing so 
From the toncert hall they moved to the terrace and watched 
the water from a thousand foimtains blown in a rweepy veil 
over gardens all sparkling In the sunshine It amused l^ to 

■watch many htrie crinolined monsters reeling before the 
spray Another outing ■with Mrs. Dickens was to the 
theatre to see the great Italian actress Rlstoti in the part of 
Lady JdacbeiK He fell rather forioro sext day when JMr 
and Mrs. Dickera returned to dear Gad t Hill leaving him 
to the hospitality of his great admirer^ Miss Coutts, Miss 
Courts tvas not nearly so scaruig to the nervous Dane as 
■were her proud servants who understood nothing he said 
His bostets talked German and he could explain to her ■what 
riiey fidled to understand, that hfa bed in her house in Stratton 
Street ■was not to his Ulojig as he was accustomed to sleeping 

o 
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high on a mound of pillovs Miss Coutts smiled com- 
prehension and, going up xvith him to his room, helped him 
to remahe tlie bed. lie then confided to her that he could 
not exist without soda-water, ■^i.hich she at once ran off to 
fetcli ‘"uitli her ov.n hands’ IIis bedroom, ‘the like of uhich 
I have never seen before’, had ‘a bright fire, costly carpets and 
windows giving on to a garden and Piccadilly’. That 
evening in Miss Coutts’s drawing-room he met the v.ho!e 
fashionable v. orld and next day his hostess dro% c him out to 
her Highgate estate, Holly Lodge, to v alk in die garden there 
This was all xery gracious and very pleasant, but the fairy-tale 
vTiter had not come to England to go to parties, shake hands 
witli smart people and reccixc compliments It was Dickens 
he wanted to be with all the time, )ust walking ‘arm-in-arm’ 
with this greatest of living authors through the streets and 
squares so remarkably described by him 

To die private performance of Ihc Vroicn Deep Andersen 
w'as taken by Mrs Dickens and it gratified him to sec what a 
select affair it was, only fifty persons present, and among them 
the Queen, Pnnee Albert and the King of the Belgians 
Georgy Hogardi, wdio had by this time taken up a very 
amicable confidenual pose wnth Mrs Winter, WTOte to her new' 
fnend, ‘The Queen and Her party' made a most c^.ccllent 
audience’. Andersen expressed particular satisfaction w'lth 
the lovely hothouse flowers, provided by the Duke of 
Somerset, but it seemed to him very odd indeed diat his host 
should excuse himself from presentation to die Queen. 
Neither in Denmark nor in Germany could one brush Roy'al 
personages aside in diis w'ay The English were certainly a 
very odd race and how diey could endure die London air in 
summer-time he could not dunk To him it seemed ‘very 
coaly and the June heat difficult to bear. How' preferable it 
would really have been to stay at Gad’s Hill all die ume, but, 
if he had insisted on doing that, he would have missed those 
wonderful w'alks through die streets w'ldi ‘Boz’ One day 
he had to submit to being taken to the house of Dickens’s 
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larwyer, Mr Ouviy, North End Lodge- Another day he was 
conve^’ed to Albert Smith s party at Walham Green, when the 
Glaaers of Mont Blanc fotind great amusement in enter- 
taining the Icebergs of the Froien Deep Albert Smith was 
the author of Ckruapktr TaxipoU^ who combined work for 
Punch with entertainmg at the Egyptian Hall Mark Lemon, 
editor of Pimek, and other members of the staff were among 
the guests dirung on the lawm and quaffing great goblets of 
c h a m pagne It was all \cry different from the frugahty 
Andersen was used to at home. 

To Andersen s first English fricn 4 » William Jerdan, 
Dickens confided that his guest got mto embarrassing en 
tanglemcnts if left to himself in London and to fits of chagrm 
if left to himself m the country One day they brought him 
up from Gad s Hill and had lost him at the London Bridge 
terminus whence he had driven away In a cab by himself 
When he turned up he told them that as he passed through 
the new unfinished streets of QerkenweU he made sure his 
driver was carrying him off to a remote ffstaess to be robbed 
and murdered, and he had stuffad his watih, his pocket book 
and all his money In his bootsi Anodier day at Gad s Hill 
Mrs- Dickens had found him, weeping bitterly, free down m 
the clover Sedng that he chitdi^ a newspaper she asked, 
Are any of your friends dead? *No no, faltered Andersen. 
He had, it appeared, been reading an adverse review, a 
perfectly nasty ennasm , of his latest story It was easy in 
a way to cheer him up for his sense of humour was that of a 
child- He could be made quite happy agam by being asked 
to cut fairies and elves out of paper or mats with mtricate 
lacy patterns. He also deifghted in being dragged off by the 
Dickens chi l dren to gather flowers In the woods, of which he 
would make the strangest litric nosegays Wilkie Collins 
had only to appear in a wide-awake for Andersen to manage, 
unobserved, to slip a daisy-chain over Its crown. He then 
took Collins and the children to the village, where the wearer 
of the wide-awake was surprised to see ev er yone lan ding at 
his appearance. 
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It was with a feeling akin to relief tliat Dickens one July 
day drove his friend to Maidstone and after embraang him 
affectionately put him in tlic tram Hans Andersen was 
tearful, and recorded, ‘I travelled alone in the stemn serpent to 
Folkestone. Dickens was like a dear brother to me to die last 
moment ’ 

The visit had been an outstanding success from die Dane’s 
point of view, he had on the whole been happy, for die entire 
family had laid diemsclves out to amuse him, and Dickens had 
even invited his old enemy Bentley for a couple of nights to 
Gad’s Hill for his benefit When the great man was safely 
gone Dickens stuck a card up on the dressing-table mirror in 
the room he had used and on n u'as written, ‘Hans Andersen 
slept in diis room for five weeks v/hich seemed to die family 
ages’ 

One might have hoped for interesting impressions of 
Charles Dickens from so practised a writer, but diere is 
nodung more dian he set dovm at die time in his letters to die 
Queen-Dowager of Denmark and Henneita WulIT, except for 
a short article of reminiscences published in Temple Bar after 
Dickens’s deadi Pans seemed ternbly dreary to him after 
London, he said it seemed to him like ‘a beehive without 
honey’ As time went on Andersen tended to become even 
to Dickens what he had long since become to his girls Mamey 
and Katey, ‘a bony bore’. Many verc the strangers vho 
amved on die Dickens doorstep with letters of introducuon 
signed by Hans Christian Andersen Eventually die fnend- 
ship languished and died, maybe because Dickens got to know 
diat Andersen gossiped by letter witli his fnend the Grand 
Duke about die Jerrold benefit, saying that Jerrold’s son had 
protested against ‘the hat being carried round’ as lus mother 
had not been left in ‘straitened circumstances’. 

Four days after Andersen left England Walter Landor 
Dickens sailed for India Widi a good deal of forediought 
Charles Dickens was mapping out lives for his seven sons 
Charley, after returning from Leipzig, had been, dirough the 
interest of Miss Coutts, entered to Banng’s and dirough the 
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same interest an East Indian cadetship had been secured for 
Walter Landor Walter had at one tone shown signs of 
following in his f^er s footsteps, but his tutor was Inserted 
not to press him to wnte, the less he Is encouraged to wnte 
the better and the happier he will be Though the 
actual leave-taking shattered Dickens for a day or two, he 
soon got over it and was able to preen himself on haMng 
provided a career for a second son, cv cn though the boy had 
no mdinaoon for the life he had been assign^ to A very 
email figure in a uniform made to allow for development 
appear! pathetically m a faded photograph. The face that 
looks out beneath the military shako 13 that of an unhappy 
child. But it was part of the Victorian tradition to ship boys 
to India. So fittrf out Viddi flannel, quinine, essence of 
ginger and Jerem/s opium, Walter Landor was conveyed to 
his ship by father and eldest brother A sad trial , wrote 
Dldsens, tlpnk God It IS over The dear boy bore it a great 
deal better than we could have hoped. 

Walter Landor never *ct foot on Engliib earth again. 
The climate of India affeaed him idverscly during his attach 
ment to the East India Compan> and, aft^ his exchange into 
the Blade Watdi and his posting to a hill station, his health 
broke down cornpleiely Many rosy fiirffl English lads have 
died in the for comers of the world and Waiter joined their 
company Invalided home too Utc, death snatch^ him as he 
was ptsdng dirough Calcutta. He died there of a haemor- 
rhage on the last ds^r of i% 6 y 



Chapter 23 

SEPARATION 

Unless we hoped and feared, life would have no meaning for 
us Apart pom such commotions of our inner selves there 
could be no living BENEDETTO CROCE 

T en days after Walter Landor had sailed for the Indies 
his father was reading A Christmas Carol to enraptured 
audiences at Manchester and denying immense pleasure 
therefrom He vrzs receiving overtures, too, from ‘Man- 
chester Magnates’ begging him to produce a play again in 
their aty Most willingly did he agree to do so, and wnting 
to Wilkie Collins said that he had arranged for The Frozen 
Deep to be acted in the Free Trade Hall on August 21 and 22 
‘It IS an immense place and we shall be obliged to have 
actresses, I am already trying to get the best who have been on 
the stage ’ Two days earlier he had wntten to Mrs Compton 
asking her co-operation ‘Tlie place is out of the question 
for my girls Their action could not be seen, their voices 
could not be heard’, but Mrs Compton could not oblige, 
and so he applied to Wigan, manager of the Olympic Theatre, 
for names of substitutes and on his recommendation engaged 
Mrs Teman and her two daughters, Mana and Ellen, for tlie 
parts One member at least of this tlieatncal family was 
already known to Dickens, for some months earlier he, who 
rarely missed seeing a new play, had watched Ellen Teman 
act the part of Hippomenes in Atalanta^ a play by Talfourd. 
Going to Ellen Teman’s dressing-room before she went on 
the stage, he found her in tears at having ‘to show so much 
leg’. Charmed by her modesty, Dickens thought her ‘most 
attractive and a sweet little thing’. After ‘Boz’ had engaged 
the professional ladies to replace ‘the Tavistock girls’, he 
bustled up from Gad’s Hill to give them ‘a tliree-days dnll in 
* Haymarket, Apnl 1857 
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iheir parts and nou for the first time u-c become au-are that 
a icnom cmodoral disnirbonce tnay be brewing. Little, 
fair haired Ellen Tenun, uith her *\7npathcnc blue ejxs, tool 
up such a ^‘orshipping attitude and seemed so patheucal!) 
anoous to interpret CNTty Itnc and pesturc accorxhnp to 
Dickens 5 siishcs that she coraplctclj captis'atcd hitm The 
rehearsals took pbee at Taxnstock House and the more its 
os.-ncr coached hb team, the more his inbtuauon for Dim 
prea Boili the Miu Tcmam t\xrc charming and both ran 
in and out of the studs, but onl> one sat on the arm of the 
manager s chair, sang duets unth him at the schoolroom piano 
and seemed, to the famll) to take possession of the iiouse 
The Froitn Deep had aluuj's to be follositd b\ a farce so ilut 
the audience sliould not be sent au-a^ in tears. Tlic farce 
diosen on this occasion s.'as Un U John, Uncle John 
an old gentleman uho had educated a joung girl and in the 
process had fallen tn (o%'e ^sih her N^Ttcn she was eighteen 
he asked her to marr^ him, and the piece opens on Oieir 
wedding morning skiih the amval of Unde Jolm s rucce and 
her husband Tills couple somchou conm\“c to persuade tlw 
bride that she Is reill) in lose vith her drwing master and 
eadt to bellc\*c the other the prej of unrequited passion. 
After a feu rdicarsaU Dickens s emotional ei^libnum u'as 
upset. In ilic pla) Uncle John lud to load Ins bride with 
U'ondcrful presents — a pearl nedtbcc and diamond cartings 
and his impmonator found It Irtesisuble to gi\T his sweet little 
fnend some real jewelry Kale Dickens, wiio knew the plot 
and the words only too well, realised what must be going on 
wlien a bracelet ordered for Ellen was dcliv'crcd to her by 
mistake. It annoj*ed her cxtrcmclj, for her husband was not 
a bo\ and after twenty j‘cars of married life it was an insult to 
licr to make lotx under her very roof to a giri of eighteen. 
At once she flared into a scene with Charles, w ho told her that 
it wws withm her power to show her confidence in him and her 
belief in the glrTi Innocence b> calling on Iicr mother He 
did not at all want his daughters to think be was not behaving 
correctly, the daughters of course being of an age to notice 
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things and draw their own conclusions The second girl, 
Katey, was quite alive to tlie situation and tells ^ us that at tlie 
very commencement of this affair, as she passed her parents’ 
bedroom, the door of wlucli v/as ajar, she heard sobs, and on 
going in found her mother seated at tlie dressing-table 
putting on her bonnet When she asked what the tears were 
about a stifled voice replied, ‘Your fatlier has asked me to go 
and see Ellen Teman’ ‘You shall not go,’ said Katey, 
stamping her foot, but Mrs Dickens did as she v/as asked, 
for her compl3ungness, where Charles was concerned, was 
boundless 

On August 20 Dickens, in ‘inimitable’ form, went up to 
Mancliester with lus troupe, where The Froien Deep was 
played on August 21 and 22, followed as usual by Uncle John. 
Never had Dickens acted so well, never had he enjoyed him- 
self so much Wilkie Collins says ‘he electrified the audi- 
ences’, and well he might, for he had fallen violently in love 
and was a passionate youdi again. 

The part of the heroine, Clara Burnham, not played by 
Ellen Teman but by her sister Mana. And Dickens in a 
letter to Miss Courts appears to be making an effort to put her 
off the scent of any scandal for he focusses all interest on 
Mana and does not so much as mention her sister. If his 
sub-editor, Wills, now Miss Coutts’s secretary, has been 
gossiping to her, this letter should disarm cntiasm 

Perhaps Mr Wills has not told you how mucli impressed 
I was at Manchester by the womanly tenderness of a very 
gentle and good little girl who acted Clara’s part. She 
came to see the play beforehand at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, and when we rehearsed it, she said, ‘I am afraid, Mr. 
Dickens, I shall never be able to bear it it affected me so 
much when I saw it, that I hope you will excuse my trem- 
bhng this morning, for I am afraid of myself ’ At night 
when she came out of die cave and Wardour recognised 
her I never saw anything like the distress and agitation of 
her face — a ver}'’ good litde pale face, widi large black eyes' 

* G Storey, Dickens and Daughter, p 96 
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— it has a rutunl emotion in it ^liicfa ^•as quite a study of 
expression But u-hen she had to kneel Wardour 
dying, and be taken leave of, the tcan streamed out of Iver 
eyes into his mouth, doy,-n his beard, all o\er his rags — 
— dottm his arms as he held her bj the hair At the same 
time she sobbed as if the were breddng her heart, and was 
quite convulsed with grief It was of no use for the com 
passionate Wardour to y.hlspcr, My dear child, it will he 
over m two minutes — there is nothing tlie matter — don t be 
so disircssedl She could only sob out, O! it sso sad, 01 
It f so sad, and set Mr Lemon (the softest hearted of men) 
crjdng too. By the time the curtain fell u-e v. ere all crying 
together, and then her mother and smtr used to come and 
put her In a chair and comfort her, before talcing her away 
to be dressed for the Farce. I told her on the last night 
that I was sure that she had one of the most genuine and 
feeling hearts in the world, and 1 don t think I ever saw 
anything more pretuly dmple and unaffected Yet I xz- 
member her on the stage, a Utile child, and I daresay she 
was bom in a country ineatre. Miss Maria Tcman, that 
is the j*oimg Udy * 

It mi^t be possible to put Miss Coutts off the scent, but it 
•^■as less easy to delude Forster to whom on the same day he 
wrote 

You are not so tolerant as perhaps 3 ou might be of the 
wayward and unsettled feeling whidi is part (l suppose) of 
the tenure on whidi one hmds an bnaginath’e life, and 
which I have, as you ou^t to know well, often kept down 
by riding over it like a dngoon — but let that go by. I make 
no maudlin complamt. I am alw’ays deeply sensible of the 
wonderful exen^ I have of life and its nlghest sensations 
and have said to myself for years, and have honestly and 
truly felt, this is the drawback to such a career and is not to 
be complained of I dalm no Immunity from blame — 
there is plenty of &ult on my ride m the way of a thousand 
uncertai n ties, caprices, and difficulties of dispontiotu The 
gist is that it is a mist^ to marry too young and that the 
years are not making things easier reasons have been 
‘ §77 n. jtL. 
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growing which make it all but hopeless that we should 
even try to struggle on . . It is too late to say put the 
curb on ^ 

The elation at Manchester was followed by a very bad 
slump in spirits ‘Partly from grim despair and subsidence 
from exatement and partly for the sake of Household Words\ 
he invited Wilkie Collins to take a tour with him anywhere. 
‘I want to escape from myself, my misery is amazing ’ To 
Stone he spoke of ‘low pulse, low^ voice, low spints, intense 
reaction’. Early in September the two fnends went off to 
Carlisle, and climbing Carrock Fell, Collins sprained his foot 
and had to be transported ‘Wardour-wise’ to the hotel whence 
they moved to Allonby, ‘a deserted, clean little place with 
fifty houses, five bathing machines, five young men and five 
young women’ The landlady of the Ship hotel recognised 
her illustnous guest at once, she had seen him years earlier at 
Greta Bndge, when, as a girl, she had been slipped into the 
coffee-room to have a look at him This, on the whole, dull 
outing was chronicled for Household Words as The Laiy Tour 
of Two Idle Apprentices ^ Doncaster was included in tlie 
schedule as ‘the St Leger wnth all its saturnalia’ was being run. 
In spite of his annual trip to see die Derby run, raang was not 
at all in Dickens’s line- every moment spent on the Doncaster 
course was hateful to him m spite of the fact that on being 
handed a card of the race he ticked off three successive 
winners He came away certain that if a boy had a taste for 
betting nothing would cure him sooner than a visit to Don- 
caster ‘to see the misery caused by losses on the turf' 

Dunng the whole tour Dickens w'as resdess and could 
concentrate on nothing Why did he feel so desperately 
low^ Had he perhaps missed something very important in 
life, a great friendship, a great romance, a great tragedy^ 
What could it be that spurred him into such dissatisfaction 
with his lot^ Was there some part of him undeveloped or 
was It merely that some men never find rest m this hfe^ 

^ 877-8 n N L, 2 October 1857 
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Ccnild it be entirely Kate s fault tiiat he felt like tliat? After 
all tbey had never really been In step He had developed, 
but she had remained more or less what she had been in the 
beginning amiable, complacent, and now, according to his 
ideas, subsiding into a kind of fiituity Viewed objectively, 
she was a mediocre, kindlv woman who did not fill the bill of 
celebrity s wife. How badly she con tr asted with the women 
he had met m Pansl G>uld one want a more mtelligent and 
sympathetic wife than Madame Smbe, who was older than 
Kate, or Madame Vlardot, who was the same :^e? His 
tfaoughtfl then strayed on to masterful George Sand and muse- 
like Madame de Glrardln. What a mistake it had been to 
marry a woman *0 limited in knowledge and sympathy as 
Kate, a woman who could contribute nothing to any dis- 
cussion and viewed e v ery subject with apathetic want of 
interest or a meaningless smile. As he reviewed the past be 
began to wonder whether she had ever suited him at ail It 
was the American tour that had first revealed to hnn her 
spnngies sn ess and lack of resource. Only the efforts of an 
extremely competent maid had dragged her through those 
mondis of travel He had given her chances of education 
and e xperi ence of the world, but she had never even responded 
to the stimulus of housekeeping m a foreign country 
What tears there had been at Genoa, what rcpinings in Francel 
Her mam mterest was the nursery it was natural enough that 
she should be absorbed m that way, but babies as the one bond 
and topic of conversation were U^le to be boring He had 
nothmg to reproach himself witli. He had b^ a good 
father and had done all that was possihle for his earthly 
cidldren, hut he could not pr'teivd to Ideahse them as he did 
Ins tpmtual children, OIivct, Nell, Paul and the rest. Kate 
had sometimes ccniiplamed of his friends and thar off hand 
manners, of John Forster In particular who hardly noticed 
her at all Fui had never thought her adequate or interest 
ing and how right he had been! *She is amiable and comply 
Ing but nothing on earth would maVe her understand me. 
It was sometiiing to be able to write frankly to Forster, though 
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tlic situation as he saw it was an irremediable one Here v.as 
the world-famous Charles Dickens v.nth his genius, his 
compelling imagination, his ver}' peculiar disposition, his 
caprices, his impatience, his tempers, dnven nearly demented 
by one woman’s fatuity, a fatuity that was magnified for him 
by tltose relations of hers vho were always in the house, 
whose faces now appeared to him idiotic, and whose manners 
now strucl: liim as c> asperating But in condemning them 
he did not condemn his dear Georgy, who never lost her 
cltarm or interest and now' shone as the paragon of an entirely 
wordiless family. 

In making these reflections he generated in himself a fund 
of self-pity and refrained from dealing with the core of the 
situation, his infatuation for Ellen Teman The terror as 
well as tile beauty of love lies in the fact that it alters all values 
Men talk of a world w'cll lost for love wlien it is lo\c itself tliat 
has caused dieir world to pensh and appear as w'orthlcss as a 
worn-out shoe Dickens’s attitude to his own life cliangcd 
from the fatal moment at Manchester when he believed liim- 
self capable of loving a 3'oung girl m the same idealistic 
whole-souled w'ay diat he had once adored Mana Beadncll 

The close compamonship of Wilkie Collins and his levity 
on sex-relanonships combined widi his own passion for Ellen 
made Dickens feel as if he had renewed his }Outh, almost as 
if he belonged to another generation Kate might look her 
part of materfamilias, it w'as hard for him to believe himself 
the father of ten children, W'hen he felt more like their elder 
brother than their parent What must he now' do to readjust 
his life^ Readjust it he simply must 

A letter^ wntten to his wife’s maid at this time show's how 
his mind was working. It embodied w'hat in Victorian days 
W'as a momentous deasion — self-banisliment from the large 
double bed in which he had lam beside his wife for all the 
years of their mamage Anne is instructed to have tlie 
recessed commumcating door between the dressing-room and 
the bedroom closed by a carpenter w'ho must fill the space 

* 890 II N u 
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with white deal ibelvea and endose it with a light deal door, 
painted white He has ordered for his outi use a srnall iron 
bedstead and the bedding to go with it. Anne is spedaliy 
warned not to talk about diese arrangements and is told the 
sooner it is done the better 

Forster says that at this dme he found Dickens impossible 
to deal with and inaccessible to friendly advice, but be saj’s 
nothing in his Lif* about the Tetnan family and nothing 
about the Mancbctter perfomunces. It is obvious that he 
wished to have the ejrisodc cicpungcd, for it did *Boz no 
credit after twenty years of r espectability to go off the rails 
with an actress. As £ir as Fo rste r was concerned, Ellen 
Teman did not exist and therefore could have had nothing to 
do with the separation. Thus, leaving out of his account the 
principal £xaor In the situadon, he was obliged to own friat 
there was nothing In the actual drcumstances in which Mr 
and Mrs. Dickens found themselves that would not have 
admitted of reasonable reanangemest. A middle course, to 
hts regret, was not taken. Even so be consoled himself by 
assuring those prindpally concerned that no decent person 
could regard the separation contemplated save as a purely 
private family matter which it would be most nngentlemanly 
to alhide to This opinion put heart mto Dickens as it 
removed his fear that his position with die public would be 
aspersed If scandal were permitted 10 attach to his name. 

Despite spiritual, psydilcal and physical upheavals appear- 
ances were suU kept up during the autumn of 1837 at Tavi 
stock House. Dickens took the chair in November at die 
fourth Anniversary Dinner of the Warehousemen and Clerks 
Schools at the London Ta rem. He spoke of whools he did 
not like, of his own school and master Tiy frir the most 
Ignorant man I have ever had the pleasure to know, one of the 
worst tempered men that ever hved. I did not like the 
ladles schrol with which mv school danced on Wednesdays. 
The Schools for which be Is appealing are designed to educate 
Orphans and Necessitous Children A beginning had been 
made four years earher with a rented house at New Cross. 
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Dickens urged his hearers to enlarge the scope of their activity. 
In toasting the president, Lord John Russell, he said of him 
that as with ‘the seal of Solomon tliere was enclosed in a not 
very large casket die soul of a giant’ 

Miss Coutts was invited to attend the party given by Mr. 
and Mrs Dickens on December i, 1857, to listen to the new 
Chnstmas story for Household Words, about die behaviour of 
white women dunng a pirate’s raid at Silverstore, Belize, ‘off 
the Mosquito shore’ It was said to have been suggested by 
accounts of the Indian Mutiny Entitled The Penis of Certain 
English Prisoners, die second of its diree dull chapters was 
wntten by Wilkie Collins There was nothing of the old 
Chnstmas spmt about any of it and die party dispersed feeling 
that a light had gone out 

Under the blight of impending change Christmas and 
Twelfth Night were lived through by a diminished and rather 
dejected family Henry Fielding, aged eight, had been 
packed off to join his brothers at school at Boulogne, which 
left Charley, the two girls and Edward Bulwer Lytton, aged 
six, at home Charles Dickens continued to function 
normally in the world’s eye as editor, senal "UTiter and chair- 
man of chanty banquets In February he spoke for the 
Hospital for Sick Children Addressing 150 guests, he made 
amusmg allusions to tlte spoilt children of die well-to-do, 
children who come down to dessert, children who won’t go 
to bed, children who kick and say they hate us It is not for 
these he speaks, but for the children he has seen languishing 
m damp, bare rooms, for die babies pim'ng to death in egg- 
boxes Why in the name of God must such dungs be ^ The 
old courtly house in Great Ormonde Street now converted 
into a child’s hospital already deals with 10,000 of such out- 
patients a year The m-patients in their doll-like beds can 
only number thirty and even these cannot be maintained 
without further support. It was exacdy the kind of appeal 
Dickens could drive home with his plea to those present to 
think ‘of the dear child you love, the dear child you have lost, 
the dream-child you might have had’ iJe melted the hearts 
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of his hearers and by *0 doing added to the funds of 

the hospltah 

The letters written by Dickens this spring are concerned 
chiefly with plans and prt^ccts for readings It had become 
to him the most reassuring of exercises to play upon an 
audience in this way Each reading not only gave him fresh 
zest, but endowed h^m with the power of riding, as in a life- 
boat, over the troubled waters of pnvate life. 

Under the pladd round of family existence at Tavistock 
House a silent conflict was seething. There was Charles set 
on readjustment without ptibllaty, Georgina willing to co- 
operate in securing this solution and Kate the sport of she 
did not know what kind of forces. In the background the 
watdung eyes of Mrs. Hogarth, her daughter Helen, and her 
sister Helen Thomson missed nothing of the changes and 
turns of the sinranon their sympathies were all with Kate. 
How was it that Georgy did not seem to share them? 

By degrees thar suspiaems of Georgy grew Could she 
be acting the part of confidante to Charles? Was it she who 
was responsible for the proposals for readjustment in domestic 
a&tra at Tavtatodc House? Was n she who, after the 
significant blocking of doors between bedroom and dressing 
room, suggested further segregation? A letter written by 
Helen Thomson to her friend Mrs. Stark in Glasgow* makes 
it clear how dis a ppointed the Hogarth contingent were with 
Georgina, ^eh^ thought her di^terested Someone had 
proposed to Kate that she should have her own suite of rooms 
quite apart from Ids, that she should act hostess at parties 
and make. ocfM ds prisene^ if necessary, at public functions. 
Another suggestion was that they mi^t play Box and Cox 
betwe en Tavistock House and Gad s HiU, yet another that 
she should settle abroad. These mortifjdng proposals in 
voUdng her, as they would havt done, In much pretence were 
all dechned by Kate. If Charles felt like that about her. It 
would be better to be gone altogether or to die. The idea of 
separation from her children upset her terribly her spirits 
Uspubfiibcd &Q. (W Dextsk 
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had never been high and now she spent hours together in 

tears 

Resenting these attempts at compromise, the Hogarth 
family intervened ; rather dian have poor Kate subjected to 
insulting offers they would prefer tliat she should be provided 
witli a separate establishment It was pitiful to see her m so 
low a condition And so a legal separation was put through 
by Forster, who saw tliat the situation was intolerable to 
Dickens Mark Lemon chose a solicitor for Kate and dunng 
the actual negotiations Mrs Hogarth earned her daughter off 
to Bnghton On her return Kate became part}'’ to a settle- 
ment secunng her jCdoo a year, and was installed in a small 
house in Gloucester Crescent on the edge of Camden Tov^ti. 
While this arrangement was being put through Charles 
suddenly became aware tliat certain ‘scandalous rumours' 
anent Georgina were circulating witlun the family. These 
rumours maddened him, as well they might He^ took 
prompt measures to scotch them, presenting the hostile 
Hogarths with a document and threatening, if they refused to 
sign, that Kate would be turned out of the house witliout a 
penny The Hogarths stood out against his ultimatum for 
‘a fortnight of sleepless mghts’ and then put their names to tlie 
following declaration 

It having been stated to us that in reference to the 
difficulties which have resulted m tlie separation of Ivir and 
Mrs Charles Dickens, certain statements have been circu- 
lated tliat such differences are occasioned by circumstances 
deeply affecting the moral character of Mr Dickens and 
compromising the reputation and good name of others, we 
solemnly declare tliat we now disbelieve such statements. 
We know that diey are not believed by Mrs Dickens and 
we pledge ourselves on all occasions to contradict them as 
entirely destitute of foundation 

[Here follow the signatures of 
Mrs Hogarth and Helen Hogarth ] 

So far few people were in tlie secret, just the family, near 
friends and kmd Miss Coutts, who tried in writing to effect a 
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reconaliitioo and then offered a temporary borne to Kate 
vhom she knew Trdl and liked. Charles ^trote a long, rather 
hj'Bterical letter to Miss Coutts and staled that things had gone 
too &r to admit of compromise. 

Georgy W2s at this cnsa intcnscl> useful to Dkkens. She 
kept his house together She had Mamcy and Katey under 
her thumb and managed to persuade them bj her own cheer 
fulness that there was nothing to be regretted in the banish 
ment or, as she called it, the wluntary departure of thar 
mother A more natural and happy arrangement could not 
be thought off Thej must all hie very loving together and 
take care of Papa. In a -a-aj Geoigma coveted the scandal 
of Ellen, for people soon be^n to talk about the invidious 
position of a sbter lo-law being content to supplant heriov/n 
sister at the head of Charles Didtem 1 house. 

With die occepucm of Miss Conus, Charles nou treated 
an) sympadiiser uith Kate as a disloyal Ihend Mark 
Lmon and hh fanuly came into this otegory and so did 
F M Evans of Bradbury and Evans. W M Rossetu, 
dining with a fnend of Kate s, Rintoul, founder and editor of 
Tfn Sjnaatofy heard the separation camatssed and the verdict 
go dead against Dickens, but this u-as all in strict privacy It 
may be said that the separaaon, owing to Kate s determination 
to resign herself to s uall , passed off well and so secretly 

that except to die family and a few Inomate friends it might 
hate remained a nine daji wonder The Dickens facade 
remained undianged Qn^cs moved on in hb roa)e 3 tic way, 
responding with Thadmray for Literature at the Academy 
banquet (May a) and sperddng for the Artists Benevolent 
Fund Then, seiied by a fit of terrifying exhiblrfontsm, he 
decided to take die world into his confidence in a personal 
statement in Houstkold Wortlx He was anxious tint Mark 
Lemon should also print it in PwkL When Mark Lemon 
very sensibly refused, Charles cut him dend. Healso drafted 
a second statement for the di screti onary use of Arthur Smith, 
his ffuh~editor 

The first statement was printed on Juno la, 1858, In 
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Household Words, on the front page, headed ‘Personal’ In it 
he explained that owing to his long friendship with the public 
he feels he must take them into his confidence over a personal 
matter of a domestic and sacredly private character of which 
they are almost certain to have heard reports. He solemnly 
declares that all the lately whispered rumours ‘are abominably 
false, and that whosoever repeats one of them after this denial, 
will lie as wilfully and as foully as it is possible for any false 
wimess to he before Heaven and eardi ’ 

This statement, as Forster plainly told him, served but to 
draw attention to what, if treated with silence, might ha\e 
slipped by almost without notice To his friend’s horror, 
Dickens consulted Delane about printing the ‘personal 
statement’ in the Times before publishing it in Household 
Words, but, to Forster’s relief, this came to nothing. Worse, 
however, was to follow, for the second statement, drafted for 
Arthur Smith’s confidential use, also found its way into print. 
In this document Dickens dwelt on the incompatibility of 
temperament that had always existed between liimself and his 
wife, and stated that had it not been for Georgina die separa- 
tion would have taken place earlier Georgina has sacrificed 
her youth and life to his family For some years Mrs 
Dickens has been asking to go away and live apart He has 
prevented her doing so It is at Forster’s suggestion that he 
has finally consented to reconstruct and rearrange his home 
Mrs Dickens has thankfully agreed to his terms He hopes 
no one will put any misconstruction on the separation, which 
the children thoroughly understand and accept He goes on 
to say that ‘two wicked persons’ (by whom he means Mrs 
Hogarth and her daughter) have coupled with the separation 
the name of a young lady for whom he has a great attachment 
and regard ‘Upon my soul and honour, there is not on this 
earth a more virtuous and spotless creature. I know her to 
be innocent and pure and as good as my own dear daughters 
Further, I am quite sure that Mrs Dickens, havmg received 
this assurance from me, must now believe it, in the respect 
I know her to have for me, and in the perfect confidence I 
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kno^ her in her better moments to repose in my truthfulness. 

Handed to Arthur Smith for dlsc^onary use , this lettei 
somehou found its mio the New York Tnhune and from 
that source u-as copied mto several English ncv.*sp>apcrt. 

If we examine the statements ^-e 6nd that Oicv are a smoke- 
screen put up not only to cover Kate s disappearance but to 
defend Georglitas continued presence at Ta\’istock House. 
There is something about them that creates suspicion it is 
almost as if an alibi had been faked. And, oddly enough, as 
n't shall presently see, Dickens s statements v.'ere backed up 
by letters from Georgina to Maria Winter Both Charles 
and Georgina felt the need of jusufying thcmselvTs, Dickens 
desued to sbsoU’e himself from the accusation of ingratitude 
and cruelty, Georgina vitshed 10 set herself n^t s^aih 
Charles s faends, and both of them follov.ed Forster m 
hiding up the explosi\e charge, Ellen Tcman. Beween 
them they uw'cntcd a new set ofarcumstances, a new clironicle 
of married life, all of ^hich falls to shreds v.hcn the letters 
W Ti tte n by OtiHes to Kate on his Italian tour of 1853 are 
considered These Indmie, warm hearted letters, as u-c 
ha\'e already seen, show Dickens as a normal affectionate 
family man. They allude to common cxpenenccs in Iialv 
nine years earlier, rcMve old jests, poke fun at his companions 
Egg and CoUlns, and iov.-aids the end of the eight u-eeks tour 
rcs^ the most simple and unfeigned pleasure at getting home. 
To my dearest Catharine he wrote, I shall be \*eTy liappy to 
be at ^me mysdf and to embrace jou, for of course I miss 
you very much The letters arc far from perfunctory He 
sends love to the dUldren and hst but not least to yourscll^ 
■whom I hope so soon to see in a blooming state Looking 
fo rward to meeting you so soon, e\w, my dearest, most 
affectionately C. D 

There is nothing here to support the contention that the 
marriage had been acutely unhappy for jears and years, and 
evidently Dickens felt this aspect of his case to be ■weak, for to 
s t ren gt h en it be made raystenous allusions to a mental dis- 
order which cau sed his ■wife to think she ■would be better 
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away’. In fact she, v,ho took the initiative in notliing, -uas 
credited witli initiating tlie separation It ■uoiild have been 
better for Dickens’s reputation as an lionest man if he had 
admitted tliat he had fallen violently in love \\idi a girl of 
eighteen and tliat tlie sensation of youth released m him made 
him regard his own children as ‘brodicrs and sisters’ and his 
own w'lfe w'ltli physical disgust After all, tlic senses Imow 
no constancy. Kate was certainly dull and she may have 
been a bore, but her husband wnth his mercunal temperament 
had really been lucky to be linked with anjonc v ho asserted 
herself so little and was on the w'hole so amenable Their 
mamage, like many Victonan marriages, liad been of die kind 
indicated in die Church of England wedding serv ice as ‘for 
the procreation of children’, of wdiom they had ten m fifteen 
years, to say nothing of four miscamages. TJicre is no record 
that Kate ever complained of her fate though she must often 
have had reason to do so, for her lively husband’s attitude to 
pregnancy and childbirth w'as outwnrdly unsjTnpadicuc and 
often diat of a low comedian It is remarkable that slie 
betrayed no jealousy of her sister Georgina, w'ho usurped 
many of her privileges and replaced her as diner-out and 
hostess dunng many weeks of every year. In all but parent- 
hood Georgina played die part of an unofiiaal wife. ‘Do 
you believe in a sister-in-lav/ living in die house^’ someone 
asked Kate Perugini in her old age ‘No, no, it is the greatest 
mistake'’ she exclaimed We must remind ourselves that 
Charles Dickens had never even at Fumival’s Inn lived in a 
solitude d deux There were but three rooms in dieir suite, 
but somehow diey had squeezed Mar}'' in. At Doughty 
Street they had made a home both for Mary Hogarth and 
Frederick Dickens, and after their return from Amenca had 
adopted Georgina as a permanent member of the household; 
and so it went on till Tamstock House da}'s when the Hogarth 
parents were often put up for mondis together There is no 
question but that Charles had been a very good family man 
and had shouldered one responsibihty after the other. 
Parents, brothers and his wife’s relations, all had been helped. 
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and oil hod prm*ed imsadsfictotj and all ongraicfui \^Tien 
he bc^in to suspect that Kate vas udmp xmh her parcnn 
against Georpna, he lost hit tense of propnen and In a blind 
rage ihrcoicncd to dnv'c her from the house 
At the time ofihe separation Kate e.'asfom three > cars old 
and Charles fort^ the. Thc> lud been numed for iucnt> 
tu‘o>‘eart. When pressed out of her home Kate left behind 
her Edward Bulu'cr L^•lton aped ut, Hcnr^ hicldinp aped 
ci^t, S)dnc> Smith aged ien» Alfred TennsTon aped tucK-e, 
Frands JelTrcj aped thirteen, two prls of ciphtcen and nine- 
teen, and the oldest child of aU, Otarlrv aped tutnt^ 
Waller Landor, aged scscntcen had, as we ha\c teen, be^m 
banished to India. It would ha\-e been an cstraordinarj ttep 
for anj woman in Kate t position and of lier indolent dla 
position to ta>e \*olununly and tlut is uh> ore must use ilje 
word prosed For tome time an influence had been pnsmp 
her ilosiH) out of control oH the tendrils that bound her to 
family life had relaxed to much that b> a detcTTnlned efTort 
she could be easily dislodged. The famil) t.TTe taking them 
all in all, rather characterless at uxll as VTty >-ounp and made 
no ftand against their fathers decision- The predicament 
was punlinp to )'ounp minds, Init it was drummed into them 
that ihor &thcr s name was ihdr best asset Tliouph the 
little bo)t felt tunnges of terrible loneliness the fatnil} as a 
whole, twallowed the fairy tale the> were told bj kind Aunt 
Georpy and accepted their lituarion as Incvdiable, just as a 
little later on the Dickens ions were hjfnoUsed Into looking 
upon their early exile to India or the Antipodes as inevitable 
Georguu Ho^irth could on occasion act with resolution artd 
finality 

W^t are ww to think of this survivor of die caodvsm tliai 
drove father, mother, aimt and sister from Dickens i house for 
ever, and to whom Kate, tlU dying of cancer twenty -one ytan 
hter, never spoke again? ^lo but Georgina could have 
contrived the circumstances that levered the mother of her 
nephews and nieces out of the house of which she remained 
the permanent and ap pa r e ntly satisfied Inmate^ The part 



